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From tbe Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

A General Historical Description 

OP THE 

State of Homaii Society in Kortlierii Central Ifiriea* 

By H. Barth, Phil. D. 

Read May 10, 1858. * 

I. — I shall first make a few intrGductory remarks on the physical 
features of Northern Central Africa in general. 

I here take that part of the continent which rather deserves the 
name of North Africa, together with the more central portions, 
and consider the general features of that immense tract of country, 
which from a line drawn across the continent along the parallel 
of the Slave and Gold coast, and cutting off the widely-projecting 
headland of the SomaFs coast, extends in an east-westerly direction 
through from 50 to 60, and from south to north through a breadth 
of about 25 degrees. In my further remarks, however, I shall con- 
fine myself more to the interior regions inclosed in this northern 
broadest half of the African continent, although occasionally I shall 
be obliged to include the seaboard in the range of my observations. 
There is a great number of gentlemen in this Society who would be 
able to give to the meeting a bjr far more accurate account of the 
country near the seaboard than I am able to give. I shall also ex- 
clude from my general view the highly interesting group of Abyssinia 
and the neighboring countries, which in every respect forms quite a 
region of its own, and has scarcely any intercourse with the rest of 
the African interior. 

If we now look at that broad extent of country about which I am 
speaking, the most characteristic feature is its uniform nature, as 
well with regard to its outline as with respect to its interior. In 
the outline of this continental territory, as hemmed in by the ocean, 
the only considerable indentations which we observe are on the east 
side, the deeply indented Arabian gulf, nearly insulating the whole 
African continent, on the southwest side the bight of Benin, and on 
the northern coast the two Syrtis. 

If we now rega>d the interior of this immense tract, we first have 
to observe that broad belt of sterile land intervening between the 
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northern fertile zone along the Mediterranean, which in the west 
reclines on the slope of the Atlas chain and its minor branches, 
and the fertile lands of the tropical region to the south ; while 
towards the east this vast desert tract is bordered by the large 
basin of the Nile, running from south to north througli a breadth 
of nearly 30 degrees, and towards the south-west by the Niger, 
or however we may call that great river which in an immense 
curve sweeps into the interior as far as the 18th degree of N. 
latitude, and which has been an object of the highest attraction 
and interest in this country from the very beginning of the glori- 
ous proceedings of. the African Association. 

In the midst, between these two immense rivers, connected 
with the lower course of the Nile by another line of oases, a long 
line of more favourable localities and of inhabitable oases stretches 
out through Fezzan and the country of Tebu, forming a natur;^l 
link between the Mediterranean and the central regions with their 
central basin, the Tsad or Chad. Towards the west, opposite 
the great bend of the Niger, where it enters the very heart of the 
African desert, Nature has provided an outlying inhabitable spot, 
the oasis of Tawat, the southernmost places of which, namely 
Insalah and A'kabli, are situated nearly on a parallel with Mur- 
zuk, the capital of Fezzan, and thuri affords an easier access to 
the Niger, while at the same time it forms a point of junction 
with the middle routes to Negroland. 

Mountains, — However^ the desert is not a deep sink as was 
generally supposed before the period of our exploration, but rather 
an elevated tract of a mean elevation of from 1,000 to 1,400 feet, 
mostly consisting of rock, namely sandstone or granite, the latter 
being overlaid in the heart of the desert by vast tracts of gravel, 
while the sandstone region forms many elevated plains of larger 
or smaller extent, strewn with small pebbles. Several mountstin- 
ous groups are found in different quarters of this region, the most 
prominent being Tibesti, the country of the north-western Tebu; 
A'sben or A'ir, the territory of the Kel-owi ; the two mountainous 
regions called by the name A'derer, or A'derar, the one near the 
great north-easterly bend of the Niger, the other in the western 
part ot the desert, near the town of Tishit ; and the A'takor, or 
the mountain group of the Hogar, near Tawat. These moun- 
tainous tracts, while they slightly increase the difficulty of the 
passage for caravans, nevertheless are of the highest importance, 
not only for the temporary intercourse of travellers and mer- 
chants, but even as affording a dwelling-place to a tolerably nu- 
merous nomadic population, which, but for these more favored 
localities, could scarcely exist in the desert. But of course the 
cultivable or even inhabitable localities which these mountain 
clusters afford are very limited, and while the open desert is the 
most healthy residence, the ravines formed by these mountains 
are rather the contrary, and become a hotbed of fever in the same 
degree as they are better provided with moisture, and thus are 
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more favorable for cultivation. However, some of these ravines 
are rich in springs, and capable of producing a variety of fruit, 
especially grapes and figs. I will here only mention the deep 
gutter of the valley Mas, or Janet, to the south-west of Ghat, and 
the celebrated valley of Temasanin, the point of junction of the 
roads from Tawat to Ghadamis and from Ghit to Wargela, and 
which contnins small alpine lakes, which are even capable of 
breeding alligators, but it is a characteristic feature that all 
these mountains are destitute of timber, while only the valleys 
produce middle-sized trees. 

Sandhills. — A very remarkable feature in the desert, and of the 
highest importance fur the direction of the great commercial high- 
roads, are the Regions of Sandhills, But these regions are of a 
twofold and totally different character, the one consisting of 
ridges of sand of more or less elevation and of different breadth, 
buf running almost constantly in a direction from e. n. e. to 
w. s. w. We ourselves on our outward journey crossed one of 
these most difficult tracts in latitude 27 degrees, between Wadi 
Schati and Wadi Gharbi, having a breadth in a direct line of 60 
geographical miles. From the point mentioned, this zone of 
sandhills, wiH^an occasional interruption, stretches to the north 
of Ghat and to the south of Tawat, with very little elevation ; but 
to the south-west of Tawat vast regions of sandhills are formed, 
stretching through the districts of Ergshesh, Gidi or Igidi, and 
Waran, to the almost impas^^able zone of Maghter, between Ijil 
and the Atlantic. However difficult this belt of sandhills may 
be for the passage of caravans where they are obliged to cut 
straight across the various ridges, which in many instances reach 
the elevation of from 800 to 1000 feet, nevertheless this formation 
is not so unfavorable for human existence, as a great deal of 
moisture is collected in the sinks or depressions between the 
various ridges; so that in most of the regions which I have just 
mentioned a large supply of dates is produced, which are suffi- 
cient for sustainmg a moderate population, although man is not 
enabled to fix his residence for any length of time in these shifting 
sandhills. Totally different from these zone^ o^ sand-ridges is 
the formation of isolated sand-hills^ called A'kela, or Aukar, or 
Eriggi, which are incapable of collecting any amount of moisture, 
and are generally totally destitute of water, the temporary nomadic 
inhabitants relying for their supply of the watery element upon 
watermelons, in which these tracts are generally rich. 

With regard to the principal features of the desert 1 will only 
add, that one of its most characteristic features is the immense 
change «»f temperature. Here we find the greatest heat in sum- 
mer, and a degree of cold in wfnter which approaches that of by 
far more northerly latitudes, the difference between the maximum 
and minimum being as much as 80 degrees, and probably more. 
With regard to the supposed dryness of these sterile tracts, it has 
been greatly exaggerated, occasional showers refreshing these hot 
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regions, at least along the more favored line, which is followed by 
the caravans, and even along the sterile tract by way of the Tebu 
country. I had an occasional light shower of rain in the month of 
June, 1855, as far north as nearly the lOtli degree of N. latitude; 
and the same was experienced by us on our outward journey, in 1850, 
about the same season. 

The Feriile Retjions. — About the general character of the fertile 
regions of Negroland I will not here speak : my volumes contain 
material enough for any body who wants more particulars about them. 
I will only say, that although the immense chain of the Mountains 
of the Moon does not exist, as it had been supposed, the interior of 
these regions is not at all of that uniform and monotonous character 
which seems to be now presumed by most people. Of course alluvial 
tracts of countries, such as the greater part or' Bornu, cannot be but 
of a uniform and most monotonous character, and in this respect they 
must resemble the immense plains of the (iapges and Indus; but on 
the other hand, if we do not take into regard the vast chains of the 
Himalayas, which rather borders India than forms part of it, the 
whole of Inner Africa, as far as it fell under mv observation, seems 
quite as varied as any part of India. Mountains between 5000 and 
6000 feet are not at all rare, and most beauril'ul Ifcd picturesque 
glens and valleys are formed by them. Uiitbrtunately we have not 
yet any positive knowledge of that vast mountainous region which 
feeds the sources of the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia, and which 
seems to be a most interesting country. The general middle altitude 
of mountainous tracts is 2500 feet. 

II. I now proceed to make a few observations on the manner in 
which the population, as far as we are able to discern from the traces 
such are distinguishable in the dim light which has as yet been thrown 
upon this difficult subject, settled down in the regions thus pointed out. 

We acknowledge distinctly one stream of population extending 
from Syria along the seacoast to the far west, and thence thrown back 
by the Atlantic; and in consequence of the pressure applied to it by 
a supervening stream of a different character, but coming likewise 
from the east, returning southward. This is the great North African 
race — the Berbers or Muzigli^ who still at the present day, in various 
shades and degrees of intermixture with Arabs and Negroes, form 
the principal stock of the whole population of North Africa, from 
Cape Spartel and Ras Adar, or Cape Bon, as far as the Senegal and 
Niger. 

We observe another stream of emigration proceeding from South 
Arabia through Sennar and Abyssinia, and pushing on till meeting 
the other stream from the north. But while the principal race of 
North Africa, like that of South Africa, has preserved most distinctly 
its unity and connexion, the mixture and shading of tribes in the 
fertile lands of Negroland, between the 5th and 15th, and in some 
places the 16th degree of N. latitude, has been going on in such a 
remarkable mannier that only the most accurate study of the idioms 
of all these tribes can furnish us with a thread which may lead us 
with some degree of security through this ethnographic Labyrinth. 
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I will point out the principal seats of the most conspicuous among 
these tribes of Central Negroland, and will attempt, from an histori- 
cal point of view, to give a few characteristic features of them. But 
I first beg to call attention to a very remarkable fact which ethnolo- 
gists, who make any attempt at deciding the most intricate question 
,with regard to the origin of the human race, must not leave out of 
their view. For although we see already plainly from the Egyptian 
sculptures that even as early as thirty centuries before our era the 
black race of negroes was distinctly developed, yet it is a very re- 
markable fact that nearly all the tribes which I have to mention in- 
clude two distinct classes, one of a lighter and the other of a darker 
shade. Thus we find that the tribe of the Masina, a section of the 
great Mandingo, or Wakore stock, who originally were settled in 
Tishit, consisted of two distinct classes, one white (that is to say of a 
lighter complexion), the other black. The Jolof and Fulbe are only 
different branches of the same original race, Jolof meaning "black/' 
and Pullo, the singular tense of Fulbe, meaning '^red." Thus also 
among the Berbers we find a good many tribes which are divided into 
two distinct classes; the Blacks, or '^Esattafnen ;" and the Whites, 
or " Emellulen ; *' and the same distinction with regard to color in 
the same tribe I myself found among the tribes to the south of 
Bornu, and a similar phenomenon has been observed by other trav- 
ellers in other regions. 

In speaking of the principal tribes of Northern Central Africa I have 
first again to mention the Berbers, who, although properly belonging 
to North Africa, yet, as the propagators of Islam and Mohammedan 
civilization in general, and as the founders of well-organized king- 
doms and dynasties in the fertile regions of Negroland, deserve here 
to be mentioned in the first rank. Even for Europeans attempting 
to open intercoui*se with those regions from the mouth of the Niger 
this tribe must be considered as of the veiy highest importance, as 
being in possession at the present time, and dominating the whole 
middle course of the Niger from near 8ay up to Timbuktu. 

The Berbers are of immense importance in the whole question of 
African and iVsiatic ethnography, as a link between various and most 
distant races. They were known already to the ancient Egyptians 
in their seats near Aujaila, and are represented by them in their 
sculptures with the characteristic feature of the long cjirl on the right 
of the head, their earrings, and their light colour, and with their 
name Maha (Mazigh). 

The Berbers are capable of great development, of the finest bodily 
frame, very tall and muscular, full of intelligence, application, indus- 
try, and warlike disposition. In foimer times they were organizing 
and founded mighty kingdoms, not only in the northern region, called 
by us Barbary, but also in the south, on the very border of Negro- 
land. At present, in the regions towards the north, they are inter- 
mixed with the Arabs, having lost a great portion of their nationality ; 
and in the regions towards the south they are broken up in smaller 
fractions, which only, in consequence of some momentary pressure, 
acknowledge the supremacy of some paramount chief. 
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The Berbers, more or less influenced by Arabic civilization, and 
speaking dialects greatly intermixed with Arabic, constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the population of the whole of Barbary under the 
various names of Breber, Zenata, Shilluh, and Shawia, to the num- 
bers of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. As free Imoshagh, retain- 
ing the greater part of their original nationality in their seats between 
Fezzan, the southernmost frontier of Algeria, and Tawat, on the one 
and Hausa on the Niger on the other side, they may number from 
160,000 to 200,000. Moreover, the Moorish tribes settled in the 
western half of the desert, between the route leading from Tawat to 
Timbuktu and the Atlantic, have been greatly intermixed with Berber 
elements, and absorbed whole tribes which once constituted the chief 
and most distinguished sections of the Berber family. 

The Berbers in their political and intellectual inroad of Negroland 
principally came in contact with three nations : the Kannri, on the 
north and south side of the Tsad; the Songhay, on the north-eastern 
bend of the Niger ; and the great race of the Wangarawa, or Man- 
dingo, to the west of the great northerly bend, and on the various 
branches of the upper course of the Niger. 

I now proceed to make a few remarks about this important tribe 
of the Wangarawas, or, as they are generally called, the Mandingoes, 
The name Mandingo does not seem to belong to the nation in general 
but only to its south- westernmost fractions. I once thought it was 
entirely of European origin, and proceeded from a corruption of the 
term Mellinke, inhabitant of Melle; but Mandi is the name of a 
section of the whole tribe. The common name of the race in Tim- 
buktu and thereabout is Wangara, pi. Wangarawa ; and this term 
which has puzzled geographers so much and caused so much dispute 
about a country Wangara, is nothing but the name of the Mandingoes. 
The meaning, therefore, is neither " gold country'' nor "swampy 
region,'' although the Wangarawa are the chief traders in gold, and 
most of their regions are richly provided by nature with this metal, 
besides tliat they are watered with numbers of rivers and smaller 
watercourses. What I have here said explains fully the fact that the 
name Mandingo is not mentioned by earlier writers. 

The Wangarawa, although in general they exhibit the principal 
features of the Negro type, and although a considerable diversity 
prevails among the various sections of this nation, are, generally 
speaking, a fine race, and are capable of a high degree of civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, well disposed to trading, and great travellers — 
even the principal traders in Katsena being Wangarawa — and capable 
of political organization. Thus they have founded the powerful and 
flour: shing kingdom of Melle, of which I shall say more farther on, 
and in more modern times in a certain degree that of Bambara. 
They were also the first who adopted Tslam, and hence the steady 
propagators of Islamism, sending their missionaries down to the very 
shores of the Atlantic as far as Ashanti and Benin. I do not estimate 
this nation at less than from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 : for the Man- 
dingoes form a very large and numerous race, comprising, first, the 
Azer, formerly occupying the whole tract of country from Wadan, 
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inclosive, as far as Walata ; the Aswanck or Swaninki (called Sebe 
by the Fulbe and Serracolets by the French) principally settled in 
Baghena and along the upper Senegal; the Bambara, '* Bamanaos," 
at present the most powerful section of the whole race, but of ignoble 
origin, probably originating in an intermixture with the Tombo, and 
of less capacity and development than many of the other sections of 
this tribe ; those of Bondu, a petty kingdom to the south of the 
Senegal ; the inhabitants of Kaarta ; Bambuk, another kingdom ; the 
Juli or Dhiuli on the upper Niger, and its eastern branches in Miniana 
Wassulo, trading principally in the white Kolanut ; the Wangara, 
properly so called, that is to say, the inhabitants of that zone of Man- 
dingo states which stretches from the seats of the Juli eastwards to 
Bargu, through Kong and Sansanne Mangho, districts very important 
for industry and the trade in gold ; the Susu, formerly settled more 
to the north, and very powerful, at present greatly weakened 
and settled along the Scarries about the town of Kambia, where 
they have recently received a severe chastisement at the hands 
of the English ; the Kru or Kroo, so important for the navigation 
along those shores. The Timmani do not belong fully to this group, 
but have lately been shown to have some affinity with the Kafirs. 

Fulbe. — Next to the Mandingoes or Wangai'a I mention the very 
remarkable tribe of the Fulhe^ called Fula on^the coast near Sierra 
Leone, Fellani by the Hausa people, Tellati by the Kanuri, and 
Fullan by the Arabs. The question as to the origin of this tribe is 
very difficult. Fulbe families are even settled in Tawat, whether 
from origin or in consequence of the pilgrimage of one of the mighty 
kings of the foipteenth or sixteenth century, I do not know. They 
were settled from ancient times on the middle course of the Senegal, 
and are mentioned here in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
not by Leo, but by De Barrors and by the author of the history of 
Songhay.* They began to assume great historical importance and to 
extend their conquests over the neighboring countries eastward with 
the ruin of the kingdom of Songhay ; but as peaceable settlers they 
appear as far east as Bagirim as early as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Their great political rising in the beginning of this 
century dates from the year 1803. They thus conquered all the 
Hausa states and pushed on far southward beyond the Benuwi, car- 
lying Islamism and Mohammedan civilization towards the Equator. 

The Fulbe evince great intelligence, but do not exhibit much 
industry or disposition for trading, and in all their proceedings a want 
of strong political cr ^anization is remarkable. From origin they 
were incline 1 to nomadic habits as cattle-breeder?, and have absorbed 
several other tribes, such as the Sissilbe or Syllebawa, and the 
Zoghoran or Zoramawa — the latter being more industrial and inclined 
to trading.*}* On account of this intermixture, the greatest diversity 
of type and colour is observable among the Fulbe. I estimate the 
whole of this tribe at about the same number as the Mandingoes ; 
but, although the territories over which they extended are by far 

* See my * Travels and Discoveries,' vol. iv. p. 602. f lb., vo]. iv. pp. 146-175. 
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more vast, yet they are not so thickly scattered. Thus along the 
whole line, from the upper Niger to Say, only a long thin thread of 
isolated settlements stretches out. On the contrary, in Kebbi, Futa 
Toro, Bondu, Futa Jalo, Masina, Hausaj and in Adamawa, a denser 
Pullo population is found. For Englishmen, in their endeavours to 
open communication along the Niger, this race is of the very highest 
importance ; but it is very difficult to deal with, not only on account 
of the puritanic character of their creed, but also on account of their 
want of strong government and a durable political organization. 

The Jolof^ although distinguished from the greater part of the 
Fulbe by their dark black colour, as settled in the delta of the Sene- 
gal and Gambia, are only a different section of the same stock. The 
languages of those two tribes show affinity, and the same castes of 
degraded classes are observable. The Jolof are of beautiful physical 
development, but are fixed to the soil, show no enterprise, and have 
never become of any great historical impqrtance, although at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century they were not quite powerless. 

The. Songhay {Leo^s Sungai), — The Songhay are an interesting 
race on account of their great historical importance in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and the whole of the sixteenth century, and on 
account of their seats occupying the whole course of the Niger from 
below Say to far beyond Timbuktu. The Songhay appear to have 
entertained connexion with Egypt from ancient times, and have 
thence received Islam and a certain degree of civilization ; but they 
have since decayed and become much degraded, so that at the pres- 
ent moment they are of no significance whatever. However, a few 
independent communities preserve still a considerable amount of 
energy. The Songhay language, miscalled Kissouf by Caillie, is 
very poor and not developed, and shows scarcely any affinity to sur- 
rounding languages. Nevertheless the territory of that idiom still 
extends as far as Agades. However in general the dominion of this 
race is not vast, being limited mostly to the valley of the river, although 
originally Arawan and the whole of the district of Azawad were 
inhabited by Songhay. The population in the upper course of the 
Niger above Timbuktu is still tolerably dense, but in its lower course 
it is decimated by war, and the whole number of the Songhay may 
not exceed 2,000,000. 

East on the Songhay border the Hausa people. This nation is of 
very great importance for the whole of North Central Africa ; but, 
according to their language and complexion, they are an intermediate 
race between the Berbers and Negroes. The Hausa are full of 
intelligence, liveliness, and of cheerful social disposition, very indus- 
trious, and of the greatest importance for Europeans in their endeav- 
our to open Central Africa for legitimate commerce ; but they show 
no strong political organization, and have never been able to form a 
strong kingdom of their own. In former times they fell an easy 
prey to the kings of Songhay, Bomu, or Kororrofa, and more recently 
were almost entirely subdued by the Fulbe. Only small remains of 
national independence are to be met with at the present day in Grober, 
Maradi, and Zanfara; but the struggle between the original inhab- 
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tants of those districts and the conquering tribe of the Fulbe is 
constantly going on. The Hausa language is the most beautiful, 
sonorous, rich and lively, of all the languages of Negroland ; but it 
is defective in the verbal tenses. 

The Kanuri, or Bomu, are a remarkable race of vast historical 
importance, of a dominating disposition, not very enterprising nor 
commercial, but of a steady character, and thus well fitted for their 
central position. They are not so capable of adopting foreign ele- 
ments as the Hausa race. Their language is allied in grammar to 
the Mongolian languages, and is very rich in grammatical forms. 
The Kanuri race is greatly deteriorated by intermixture with Slaves 
and other tribes. The original Kanuri race are much finer people, 
of taller and more slender growth, lips less thick, nose less flattened. 
Heal Kanuri, including the Manga, there may be from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 ; but the Bomu kingdom comprises a great many difierent 
races, such as the Kutoko and the industrious inhabitants of the 
southern borders of the Chad, the Bedde, Marghi, and many others. 

I here next will mention the race of the Tebu, or rather Teda, on 
account of their intimate relationship with the Kanuri, but who, 
owing to the character of their seats, scattered as they are over an 
immense expanse of desert, have preserved their original condition. 
The Teda — Te-da — I have no doubt are identical with the Ber-doa of 
Leo, the Lubim of Scripture, and the Rubi of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. The seats of the Tebu correspond to those of the Berbers or 
Tawareck in the western half of the desert ; but the Tebu are of far 
less importance than the Berbers. Only the Zaghawa, that section of 
this tribe nearest to Nubia and Dongola, made an attempt in the 
thirteenth century to found a kingdom of their own ; but they soon 
became dependent on Kanem, and afterwards on the kingdom of 
Fittri, or, as Leo calls it, Gaoga. The Tebu are divided into a great 
many factions and tribes without any connection with each other 
(see vol. iii., Appendix, p. 494). They are scattered over the whole 
eastern half of the desert, inclosed between the Nile on the east 
side, Dar Fur, Wadai, and Kanem towards the south, the road by 
Buna towards the west, and Kebabo or Kuffara, towards the north, 
and are greatly addicted to desultory warfare and to forays. Only 
that section of the Tebu which is settled in the Wadi Kawar, between 
Fezzan and Bomu, is of some importance for the commerce of the 
Bilna road ; but they are not even able to dominate this commercial 
high road and to secure it against the predatory incursions df the 
Tawarek. 

The whole number of the Tebu probably does not exceed 1,000,000. 

I now retrace my steps westwards and first gay a word about the 
Yorvha-Nufe nations, settled in a most important position on both 
sides of the lower course of the Niger, and of great importance as 
well on account of their geographical position as with regard to their 
industrial character and their aptitude for commercial pursuits, 
although their political as well as their social well-being has suffered 
a great deal from the conquests and the encroachments of the Fulbe. 

The Nufe have excelled in industry fxom very remote times, and 
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rival the inhabitants of Kano in the arts of weaving and dyeing, 
while the Yoruba people, especially on account of their situation 
between the swampy and unhealthy delta of the Niger and the shore 
of the bight of Biafra, are of the greatest importance to Europeans 
in their endeavour to open intercourse along the river. The work 
begun by the missionaries has been successfully pursued by Dr. 
Backie's party. Rev. — Crowther himself is a noble specimen of 
the degree of intellectual development of which the Yoruba race is 
capable. With regard to the amount of population, the Nufe perhaps 
may number 1,600,000, the Yoruba 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 inclusive 
of those that have become subjected to the Fulbe. 

West of Yoruba are the kingdoms of Dahome and Asanti, or 
Ashanti, with their homogeneous races, both of considerable tempo- 
rary importance, but, as it appears, of very little value for the future 
well-being of the whole interior. Moreover, the power of Dahome 
is fast crumbling to ruin, and Forbes and Duncan estimate the popu- 
lation of Dahome proper at not more than 200,000. The king of 
Dahome is perhaps the most despotic king in the world, and the Da- 
homians real barbarians. The Ashanti, who belong to a larger group of 
people constituting the O'chi race, seem to unite the greatest contrasts — 
the utmost barbarity with a certain degree of intelligence and human 
superiority. The population of Asanti and the tributary provinces 
may amount to about 3,000,000. Between the Asanti, the country 
of the Wangarawa, and the Songhay, there is a group of races com- 
prising, besides some smaller factions, the larger tribes of the 
Tombo Most, and Gurma. Of these tribes the Mosi are of para- 
mount importance, having been from very ancient times the champi- 
ons of Paganism against Islamism, and besides their warlike 
disposition, being remarkable for a considerable commercial activity 
with regard to the trade of the interior, the people of Yadega 
providing the markets of Sofari and Jinni, and those of Bussumo those 
in Libtako. In the latter half of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Tombo were not less powerful than the inhabitants of Mosi*. 

The Mosi market, Kulfela, is of high renown and of great impor- 
tance : it is constantly visited by Hausa traders. The Portuguese 
opened communication with the king of Mosi, and although at the 
present time the power of the nominal liege lord of the whole 
country, who resides in Woghodogho, is very small, yet some of the 
residences of the most powerful chiefs seem to be well adapted for 
missionary stations, if the Christian nations wish to put a stop to the 
progress of Islamism in those regions. 

I now again turn eastward, and passing over the little industrious 
and clever community of Logon or Loggone, who originally formed 
merely a portion of the large tribe of Masa, I come to the Bagh-ma^ 
or inhabitants of Bagirmi, a race distinguished by their fine type 

* In the chronological table, afHxed to the fourth volume of my "Travels," 
p. 595, to the date of the year 1488, after the first mention of the name Mosi 
that of Tombo is to be added ; and farther on, the name Tombo has to be 
substituted for that of Mosi. 
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and their warlike disposition, and not at all devoid of industrial 
habits, but blood-thirsty and cruel. This was the origin of much 
civil war, which prostrated the country and laid it at the mercy of 
the more powerful kingdoms — Wadai on the one side and Bornu on 
the other. 

Wadaij a powerful kingdom, but the different elements of which 
are as yet not well digested : the ruling tribe the Maba. But the 
kingdom comprises a great diversity of tribes, besides which a very 
numerous Arab population has immigrated from the east. However, 
the situation of Wadai is not at all favorable for commercial purposes, 
although in Leo's time there was considerable trade from Fettri to 
Nubia, and the soil of the northern provinces is dry, stony, and not 
very fertile. To the south there are several shallow watercourses. 
The population of the whole kingdom may amount to about 5,000,000; 
but it does not contain any large towns. 

Fur, or J)BX'Fur. — People clever, capable of political organization ; 
but the state of society is effeminate. The character of the country 
is something like an oasis, comprising isolated plantations. There is 
considerable trade ; but the neighborhood of the Turkish dominions 
is a great drawback, and the commercial high-road to Egypt and Siut 
is often shut. The allegiance of the southern provinces is very pre- 
carious, while Fur Proper probably does not contain more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, and perhaps much less. 

I will not speak about the Turkish dominions, including Kordofan, 
nor about the various states of Abyssinia. There is scarcely any 
connexion of Abyssinia with the rest of Negroland. 

I will only say a word about the Pagan nations to the south, the 
whole region of which the Wadai people call Jeankhera^ the Furawi 
FertiU In general these pagan tribes do not constitute any very pow- 
erful communities; but there are a few exceptions of large pagan 
kingdoms to the north of the Equator, such as Banda or Dar Banda 
to th^ south of Wadai, Andoma to the south-east of Bagirmi : for 
these seem to be the strongest. The Fulbe have broken up the 
kingdom of the Batta in A'damawa, which in former times was of 
some importance. The Batta are even now greatly distinguished for 
their intelligence and their industrious pursuits, as well as their fine 
bodily development, and they are of great importance on account of 
their position near the confluence of the Benuwe and Faro. 

I shall now make a few general remarks about the density of pop- 
ulation and population in general. 

III. Population. — It is easily understood that an exact statistical 
account of the population of these regions is as yet impossible and 
quite out of the question. In general the population is far more 
dense than it is at present found in Morocco or Algeria, and we may 
establish the following rule, namely, that the Pagan countries and 
the strong Mahommedan kingdoms are very populous; but that, on 
the contary, the border regions between different dominions, especially 
between Mahommedan and Pagan* states, are more or less depopula- 
ted, and in consequence covered with dense forest 
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The most populous districts which I visited in the Mahommedaii 
countries are : — 

The territory of Kano, the country of Kebbi between Sokoto and 
the Niger; and among the Pagan countries, the territory of Musgu, 
although depopulated by continual forays. Besides, according to the 
information which I collected in Timbuktu, there is a very densely 
inhabited tract along the banks of the Niger, between Timbuktu and 
Jinni. 

In the whole of this region polygamy prevails as well among the 
Mahommedans as among the pagans. 

Among the Musgu, whose numbers are constantly descimated by 
war, scarcely a single head of a family is found with less than five 
wives. 

In Hausa and Bomu, the common men have often two wives, but 
rarely more. 

The Fulbe of Hamdaallahi, besides their other reforming tenden- 
cies, wanted to restrict the number of wives, and to substitute for the 
permitted tessarogamy of Islamism bigamy. 

The Tawarek in general have only one wife, and the same principle 
prevails in most of the Moorish tribes. 

Numerous families are only seen with very rich and wealthy 
people, one and the same woman very rarely bearing more than four 
children; but, with princes, families of one hundred children and 
above, are nothing uncommon. 

The advantage of this state of society is that there are no spinsters, 
every woman being useful in a household on one account or other. 
The drain upon the population by war and slavery is very great. 
Epidemic diseases on the contrary are very rare. 

Commercial importance. — Such an importance is either based on 
the great fertility of the soil, or on the favorable position on a great 
navigable river, or on a commercial high-road, or again on the indus- 
trial capacity of the inhabitants, or at length, where all these three 
causes are united. These conditions, however, may exist, but^here 
may be wanting a strong government, such as is necessary for com- 
mercial intercourse. Within the limits of Negroland itself we find, 
for the first time, all these requisites united in the upper course of 
the Niger; for here we find not only the two principal conditions of 
African commerce, which in the beginning of trade formed the two 
chief staple commodities of exchange, viz., gold and salt; but besides, 
we mdbt also with that most essential article for civilized life, clothing; 
and already in the eleventh century we see that the inhabitants of 
Sama were celebrated for their calico, or rather their strips of cotton, 
and it is very remarkable that this article bore at that time the same 
name which at the present day is given to European calico, viz., 
shigge. In the course of time, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, we find this same industry transplanted farther eastward to 
Zanfara, while the inhabitants of Gober, at the same time, were 
famous on account of their leather work and their shoes, and, together 
with the art of weaving, that of ctyeing, which especially imparts a 
tint of a certain civilization to many A&ican communities, was soon 
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developed, the indigo plant being* indigenous to the tropical regions 
of Africa. 

At the present time we find most of these requisites united in the 
most favorable manner in Hausa, especially in the province of Kano, 
and I need not repeat here the terms of admiration which the high 
degree of development, in the commercial entrepot of the chief place 
of that province, has wrested from me in another place. 

Nyffi has been from ancient times celebrated for industry, but since 
the rising of the Fulbe has been greatly reduced by civil war. 

The whole course of the Niger, with its eastern affluent the Benuwe, 
is of the greatest importance, especially about the confluence of the 
two principal branches, and in the upper course between Timbuktu 
and Sansandi. 

In this latter district certainly the native commerce is greatly 
developed; but the middle course of the river, between Timbuktu 
and Sinder, about 80 miles northwest of Say, has very little com- 
merce and intercourse at the present time. 

Thus likewise the whole country between Hausa and Timbuktu is 
in a very disturbed state. The consequence is, that the -merchandise 
which is exported from Kano to Timbuktu takes the roundabout 
way by Ghat, Ghadamis, and Tawat. 

The country near the mouth of the Niger is especially important 
for the palm-oil trade, the value of which at present amounts to more 
than two millions ; but this palm is not to be found at a greater dis- 
tance from the coast. 

It is remarkable that this part of Africa, which has been endoVed 
by nature with almost the same natural wealth as India, should have 
remained so poor, while the former country has developed such an 
immense amount of wealth. 

The most ancient commercial entrepot in these regions was Auda- 
ghost, which, in the tenth century, carried on an extensive commerce 
with Sigilmasa or Sijilmesa, at a time when the western part of 
Barbary was most flourishing. At a later period, when Tunis and 
the commerce with Egypt were more flourishing, the trade settled 
rather in the northeastern comer of the Niger in Gogo or Gagho, the 
capital of Songhay, and in Tademekkas, the former being mentioned 
as a commercial place as early as the latter half of the tenth century. 
And the route to this part of the Niger, from Egypt by way of 
Aujila, probably was jprsued from very ancient times — this being 
the route which, according to the indications of direction given by 
Herodotus,* was followed by the ancient Nasamones. 

Gogo, on the Niger, between Timbuktu and Say, was^'the |^most 
flourishing place of Negroland for at least six centuries. 

Tademekka was supplanted by Agades in the sixteenth century; 
but Agades only remained flourishing as long as Gogo was a large 
commercial place, and began to decline from the moment that the 
capital of Songhay lost its independence. Afterwards Kebbi, Zan- 

• See my « Travels,' vol. v. p* 193. 
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fara, and Kano flourished for some time/ and it was not till abont 
forty years ago that Kano became a great commercial entrepot. 

Farther westward Walata or Biru was a considerable commercial 
place, till it was conquered by the Songhay King Sonni Ali, when 
the greater part of the merchants resident there transmigrated to 
Timbuktu, but notwithstanding Walata was still important in Leo's 
time. 

All these commercial places were supplied from the north, but a 
great change was brought about in the commerce of these regions 
when the Portuguese, in their enterprising career, appeared on the 
western coast of Africa about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and applied themselves with the greatest energy in opening a peace- 
able intercourse with the interior. That was the reason why one of 
the great commercial routes at that time took the roundabout way by 
Wadan. 

The Portuguese even established in the latter place, at such a 
distance from the coast, a factory, although they preserved it only for 
a short time. They then entered the Senegal, and pushing continu- 
ally on along the coast, founded their principal colony El Mina, on 
the Grold Coast. From this very spot they sent one of their famous 
embassies, of which we have received information, into the interior, 
to Musa, King of Songhay.f But it does not seem as if the Portu- 
guese succeeded in opening a steady commercial intercourse with the 
interior. And certainly the circumstance, that the interior regions 
in this part of Western Africa are hemmed in by a considerable chain 
of mountains, is not favorable for commerce on a large scale, although 
in other respects the road from the Gold Coast appears to be one of 
the most accessible. But in general the roads are very difficult, and 
can only be pursued by people on foot. 

This is the reason why the European settlements on the coast never 
became of any great importance, except those on the Senegal and 
Gambia. And in this respect settlements made in favorable and 
healthy localities, on the Niger, and on its great eastern branch the 
Benuwe, would necessarily become of paramount importance. For 
there is no doubt that, for an extensive European commerce, the 
various caravan roads through the desert are far too expensive and 
dangerous in the present unsettled state of these countries, and the 
value exported and imported along these highroads has of late greatly 
decreased. But from whatever quarter Europeans may endeavour to 
open intercourse and regular and legitimate ffade with these nations, 
the first requisite seems to be the strictest justice and the most 
straightforward conduct; for almost all the natives of the interior of 
Africa are traders by disposition; and the naked pagans themselves 
at the least want to barter for beads, in order to adorn their own 
persons and those of their women. 

There is no doubt that if the Europeans go on in such a way a great 
amount of commerce will here develop itself, and that one or other 

t * Travels,' vol. iv. p. 595. 
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of the natiye kingdoms will rise again to great power and strength, ' 
such as we see exhibited in former times. For the existence of pow- 
erful kingdoms is eminently necessary for the development of legiti- 
mate trade in regions torn by almost continual warfare. 

Religion, — The original worship of nearly all the African tribes 
was a worship of elements, especially the sun, moon, and fire, besides 
the worship of the souls of their ancestors, which seems to be com- 
mon to almost all the African tribes. And it seems as if originally 
the forms of worship had been less savage and absurd than they are 
at the present time. Thus the religious rites of the tribes in the 
interior in general are by far purer than those near the coast. 

Most of the pagan tribes in the interior with whom I came in con- 
tact, and about whom I gathered information, have not such a devel- 
oped priesthood, nor such an influential class of sorcerers, as is the 
case with the tribes near the coast. 

We have seen already that it was the Berbers that first brought 
Islam to Negroland. These were especially the Zenagha or Idawel- 
Haj, led on by Abu-Bakr-ben-Omar, who died in the year 480 of the 
Hejra. Thence, from the upper course of the Niger, about Zagha 
and Silla, the town visited by Mungo Park, Islam ism spread over 
the neighboring countries. But also on the northeastern bend of the 
Niger, where the great river of western Negroland approaches nearest 
to Egypt, we find, as early as the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the Mohammedan religion an essential requisite of royalty with the 
ruler of the kingdom of Songhay; and about the same period, in the 
latter half of the eleventh century, we find the Mahommedan religion 
also adopted by the royal family of Bornu. For everywhere civili- 
zation and Islam migrate together, hand in hand with commerce, and 
the sixteenth century, which was the period of the prime of the 
kingdom of Songhay as well as of that of Bornu, was also the time 
when Mohammedan learning flourished most on the Niger as well as 
on the Komadugu near Birni. 



From the N. T, Colonization Journal. 
THE SPANISH OUTRAGE. 

LBTTEE8 FEOM DISTINGUISHED LIBERIAN8. 

MoNROTiA, September 1^, 1861. 
Rev. J. 6. PiNNET : 

Dear Sir : Some time in the month of June last, the Government had occa- 
sion to despatch the Gluail to Gallinas to order away or to bring to trial, just 
as circumstances might require, a Spanish schooner, which had gone there for 
the purpose of purchasing slaves.' She was found in the river, having dis- 
charged her cargo of goods, and bargained for her load of human beings. 
The officers of the Gluail boarded her, with a view of bringing her to Monro- 
via, to be tried, either for violating our revenue law or for buying slaves within 
our territory. But during the time of making preparations to carry into effect 
the order of government an English cruiser, the Torch, went into Gallinas for 
the purpose also of arresting the slaver, and did seize, and thus set fire to and 
destroyed her ; for which act the Spanish Government became displeased, and 
ordered one of its armed vessels up here from Fernando Po to chastise us ; 
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and yesterday, at twdve o'clock, the Teasel cane in, and, without aiAiii^ any 
qoestions, or eren Tisiting^ the shore, steamed alonsside the Qjoail and fired 
into her twice with grape and roand shot. For endeaTonog to suppress the 
dave trade, within our territory, we are first opposed by the natives and then 
anceremoniously murdered by the Spaniards. 

Great Britain, by an armed force, ought not to hare beoi the first to throw 
into our fiice an indignity, by taking out of our harbor last April, before trial, 
two English trading Yessels, schooners, which had openly and willfully violated 
our revenue law, and thus opened the door for the ingress of every species of 
insult and contumely that others choose to throw in upon us. WiU stronger 
America and England remain dormant, and look on with indificrence, while 
Chetfe outrages are being committed upon a weaker nation, by a barbarous peo- 
ple, against humanity and international justice? I think noL Liberia is the 
last place to which we can remove and be free, it being our UgiHmaU home, and 
here we will stay, unless otherwise determined by Infinite Wisdom, until we 
die. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

D. B. WARNER. 



GoVERNMEiTT HOUSB, MoNHOVIA, 

September 26, 1861. 

Reverend and Dear Sir : — 1 received your brief note of 7th of August, by 
Rev. Mr. Blyden, and thank you. The operations are going on at Finley. 
There are some forty civilized persons out there, about twenty-five of whom 
are volunteers ; the others are workmen, timber getters, carpenters, and ma- 
sons. The superintendent of that county thinks he can report the receptacle 
^completed there in all of November. The work is being prosecuted as vigor- 
ously as can be under the circumstances. The labor on the road from the St. 
John's to Finley will be resumed the first dry season month — say November. 
I am pleased that New York and New Jersey are as determined as ever to effi- 
ciently prosecute that enterprise. Unless I am greatly mistaken in my views, 
before the expiration of five years, the influx of immigration from the United 
States will have attained an annual average of not less than several thousands. 
A more prudent and humane course cannot be adopted than a timely prepara- 
tion by the multiplication of interior settlements in our several counties, for the 
reception, health, and prosperity of the tide that will soon flow in^upon us so 
copiously. 

I send inclosed the first number of a bill of exchange for $414 50, received 
from Messrs. Johnson, Turpin db Dunbar, on account Seth Grosvenor. 1 re- 
mitted $750 by the bark Cordelia, hence in July. I wrote to you last week by 
the U. S. steamer San Jacinto. 

Messrs. Johnson &, Turpin will give you all the particulars respecting the 
conduct of the Spanish man-of-war and certain Spaniards on the coast, said to 
be acting under the authority of the Governor-General of Fernando Po. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Gluaii so disabled the aggressor, the Spanish war steamer, 
that she had to put into Sierra Laone for repairs. If we have wronged Spanish 
subjects in any way we are willing to give satisfaction, to make prompt redress, 
when civilly applied to. But we will never be bullied into measures. And 
having travelled five thousand miles to secure the liberty we have in Liberia, 
we will die to a man rather than permit the slave trade to be forced upon us in 
our territory by any nation under the sun, because of their superior power. 

Yours, respectfully, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 

Rev. J. B. PiNNET, Cor. Sec. N. Y. S. C. S. 

P. S. — I think it very proper to have one of the high schools at Bassa. 
Finley seems to be an excellent nlace for the Alexander High School, since the 
College and the Methodist Acaaemy here supersede its necessity in this city. 

B. 
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SxTDDEN Losses of Life in* Liberia. — 'We find record in the Liberia Herald 
of the death of six persons by accident. One was Captain Mungo, of the 
public schooner Gluail, whose life was lost in the attempt to take out the Span*- 
ish slave-trader from Galhnas river ; another was shot by his own fowling- 
piece, when £:oing out gunning ; and four carpenters were upset when crossing 
the St. John's river — near the same place where the Rev. Mr. Cheeaman was 
drowned last year. One more, the saddest of all, was the death of the son of 
Vice-President Warner, caused by the unexpected discharge of a cannon at 
Fort Norrfs, while preparing to repulse the attack of the Spanish war vessel 
on the Cluail. We deeply sympathize with this bereaved father, who has 
often been called to bow under heavy sorrows. 

We are deeply pained to record such losses, because Liberia has no lives to 
throw away, and because it indicates a carelessness of life quite discouraging 
to those who seek to enlarge her population. — Colonization Journal, 



From the Missionary Herald. 

MISSIONS. 

Preshyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

GABOON. 

Baraka. — William Walker, Missionary; Mrs. Catharine H. Walker ; Miss 
Jane A. Van Allen, Teacher ; one native helper. 

Nengenen'ge. — Ira M. Preston, Missionary; Mrs. Jane E. Preston ; one 
native helper. 

In this country. — Albert Bushnell, Jacob Best, Epaminondas J. Pierce, 
Andrew D. Jack, Missionaries ; Mrs. Lucinda J. Bushnell, Mrs. Gertrude 
Best ; Mrs. Mary E. Jack. 

Mr. and Mrs. Best, Mr. and Mrs. Bushnell, and Dr. and Mrs. St. John, have 
returned to the United States, on account of health and other considerations ; 
and the two last have been released from their connection with the Board. Mr. 
Clark was married, January 1, to Miss Maria M. Jackson, and has resigned 
his connection with the Board, to labor in the field of the Presbyterian Mission 
on Corisco island, with which Miss Jackson was connected. The older 
brethren of the Gaboon Mission, though deeply sensible of the obstacles that 
have long stood in their way, still cling to their chosen field and work. Mr. 
Walker thinks the discouragement and trials encountered at the Gaboon 
are not peculiar to that place ; and that no change of locality would give a 
more hopeful field. There has been more religious interest during the year 
than for some time before. 



ZULUS. 

Mampumulo. — Andrew Abraham, Missionary; Mrs. Sara L. Abraham. 

Umvoti. — Aldin Grout, Missionary; Mrs. Charlotte B. Grout. 

EsiDUMBiNi. — Josiah Tyler, Missionary; Mrs. Susan W. Tyler. 

Umsundzi. — Lewis Grout, Missionary; Mrs. Lydia Grout. 

Inanda. — William Mellen, Missionary; Mrs. Laurana W. Mellen. 

Itafamasi. — Vacant. 

Amanzimtote. — Silas McKinney, Missionary; Mrs. Fanny M. McKinney; 
two native helpers. 

Ifumi. — William Ireland, Missionary; Mrs. Jane W. Ireland. 

AuMAHLONGWA. — Stephen C. Pixley, Missionary; Mrs. Louisa Pixley. 

Ifafa. — Seth B. Stone, Missionary; Mrs. Catharine M. Stone. 

Umtwalumi. — Hyman A. Wilder, Missionary; Mrs. Abby T. Wilder. 

Umzumbi River. — Elijah Bobbins, Missionary; Mrs. Addie B. Bobbins. 

Station not known. — Henry M. Bridgman, Missionary; Mrs. Laura B. 
Bridgman. 

In this country. — Daniel Lindley, David Rood, Missionaries ; Mrs, Lucy 
A. Lindley, Mrs. Alvira V. Rood. 

2 
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Mr. Dohne has resiened fa» etanection m^'th the Board, and the TaUe- 
mountain station has been diacontirued. The climate, peoj^e, and ^Tem- 
ment in this field are sach as to ^re promise of a harrest in propordoD Co the 
degree and skill of cultivation. The twelve stations are not very far from the 
sea, occupying somewhat more than a hundred miles of the maritune districL 
The ten small churches are gradually gaining numbers and strength, twenty- 
six new members having l>een add^ the pxast year. Several stations were 
blessed with a revived state of Religion, and atone, hope was entertained as to 
the conversion of neariy forty persons. A movement of much interest has hectt. 
eommenced among the converts, in the way of effort to do something for their 
own people, through their own separate agency, though undfr the directioD of 
the Missionaries — a kind of home Missionary work ; and a native has been set 
apart for the gospel ministry, who is to receive his support from the native 
community. The local Government, and the best people of the colony, are in 
Tery friendly cooperation with the mission. 

From the Home and Foreign Record. 
CORISCO MISSION, AFRICA. 

A MIB8I0NART JOURNEY ivLAKD — The Rev. W. Clemens sends us the fol- 
lowine: narrative, written after his return from an exploring journey into the 
interior, and dated at Alongo, September 16, 1B61. 

On the 10th of June, after making the necessary preparations, I set oat 
from Corieco with the design of exploring the interior to the east. Having 
the advantage of the wind, we passed rapidly over the water, and brought up, 
at dusk, at a Boha town, forty-five miles from Coiisco. The town was well 
known, being the same at which brother Mackey and I had passed the night, 
on a similar visit in 1857. 

My first anxiety was, to lay in a supply of fish for the boatmen, for fear 
there should be a scarcity as we ascended the river. The supply of fish in 
the town was better than usual, as the people had taken several large fish that 
day. Supper over, which was served in the real African style, and the news 
of the town and the river exhausted, we dropped some of the precious seed, 
praying that it might bring forth fruit to everlasting life. 

At midnight we left our kind hosts at Iduma, for such was the name of the 
town where we had rested, and ascended the (Jtembani branch of the Muni. 
Our arrival at Mbenis town, or Dibani, was announced by the boatmen firing 
their guns. The inhabitants came out and welcomed us by reciprocating our 
ftring. On my last visit I lefl a teacher at this town, to learn the languaf^e, 
and to make known the truth as he was able. He reported that he had spoken 
to the people through an interpreter. He had read and explained the Scrip- 
tures at worship and on the Sabbath. The inhabitants had attended regularly 
on his explanations in the reception house of the town. I was detained two 
days before the man whom I depended on for my guide returned from a neigh- 
bouring town. While waiting, 1 was able to tell them more fully of the plan 
of Salvation. This is the farthest distance inland thnt we have located a teacher. 
The town is situated at the foot of the Sierra del Crystal chain, eighty-five 
milss from Corisco. 

Crossing the Mountains. 

Harini|; completed our arrangements we left Dibani for the east, designing to 
Tisit a tribe beyond the mountains. Our company consisted of three natives, 
two women, exclusive of three carriers who came with me from the coast. One 
man remained at Dibani with the teacher to take care of the boat in my ab- 
ienee. The women, according to custom in Africa, were the carriers. Each 
GMrrisd a large basket, piled up with plantains, with an addition of cooking 
ll(tniili» while the men carried their arms simply. ' 

Two hours travel brought us to the ascent or the Somba, the first range of 
thf Sierra del Crystal chain. The path, which was hardly preceptible in some 

E laces, lay along the east side of the Somba, when we had ascended to two 
undred feet of the summit. At twelve o*clock our party rested on the banks 
of a small stream, which took its rise farther up the mountain. Here dinner 
waa ffnradt consisting of boiled plantains. The boiling point of the thenno- 
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meter g^ave one thousand three hundred and thirty-one feet above the level of 
the sea. 

At four o'clock we passed between the notch of the Somba and Sanga, fol- 
lowing along the east side of the Sanga, which runs more to the eastward. 
One hour before sunset we reached our first encampment. This was a large 
rock, sixty feet long by fifty wide, supported on each end by two other rocks, 
thus raisins: it in the form of a half-roof, with one eave on the ground. 
*« Buda ya Sanga,** the name of the rock, is capable of sheltering one hundred 
persons. The rans^e divided at the notch of the Somba and Sanga. The 
Somba diverged to the west, but our path continued towards the ease, along the 
west side of the Sanga. The thern\ometer gave, at ** Buda ya Sanga,'* one 
thousand four hundred and forty-one feet above the sea. The estimated dis- 
tance travelled to-day was twenty -five miles. 

At dawn of day the party set forward. The path descended until wejtruck 
a small stream thirty feet wide, but very shallow ; the marks on the minks, 
however, showed that in the rainy reason the water rose to the height of three 
or four feet. At eleven o'clock our party stopped to take some refreshment 
before ascending the highest mountaii^, which lay immediately before us. The 
mountain is called ** Mevea," which signifies fire. No doubt it derived its 
name from its rugged ascent. At the base of tha Mevea the thermometer 
gave one thousand feet above the sea. 

Refore reaching our present resting-place we crossed a stream seventy feet 
wide. My guide said that canoes coula descend it in the rainy season. The 
marks on the banks showed that the freshets rose to six or eight feet. 

The summit gained — ** the streams turned to the eastward.** Jin*Sifirican **hesl 

house in town,** 

After much toil we reached the summit of the Mevea where, by common 
consent, we made a hault to rest. The thermometer gave one thousand seven 
hundred feet on the summit of Mevea. Our guide urged the party forward,^ 
telling us that we had a long distance to travel. Onward we went, for, hav- 
ing passed over the ground twice before, I knew that the native towns were far 
ahead. Not far beyond the streams turned to the eastward. We followed 
one of thepe until a short distance off the native towns. This was the most 
fatiguing part of the journey, ^or, with all the care possible, I was thrown into 
the stream several times by the abrupt banks and slippery stones. With 
much difiiculty, we reached the place of our destination at sunset. Estimated 
distance traveled to-day, thirty-three miles. Wet and weary, we sought re- 
tirement. Our first favour was a brass kettle of cool water, which, without 
being fastidious to have it served in a more fashionable vessel, was drunk by 
all the party. • 

The best house in town was at our command, which certainly con- 
tained all the comforts of the place. The dimensions of the house were 
twenty feet by twelve. The eaves of the roof were four feet from the ground. 
The door was so narrow that it was neceesary to turn the body to press 
through the doorway. The luxury of a fire in the middle of the house, with 
no egress for the smoke, was not to be lightly esteemed, though very hard on 
civilized eyes. The house would have been a place of rest, had the beds been 
either roush boards, or had they been made with even surfaces. But to lie on 
bamboo, five inf'hes in diameter, with the only smooth side resting on logs, to 
keep the sleeper off the ground, while the round side reminded one of an 
improved manner of doing penance, was too much even for weary limbs to 
relish. 

These inconveniences were made more comfortable by practice. But the 
almost insatiable desire to see a white man was extremely provoking. The 
house was crammed to get a^sight of the strang^er. The crowd equally gathered 
around him in the street. The same whoop and halloo saluted his ears wher- 
ever he went. Old and young must have a look at him. Any dirty hand was 
liable, at any moment, to lay hold of his hair, or give a nip at his beard. Ha 
was constantly a subject of remark ; even his feet could not be passed by with- 
out raising the question » wi^etfaer the white man had any toes, because, for« 
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sooth, his feet were hid in shoes. To bar the door, which had neither hinges 
nor latch, was too much like beings in a cage. Besides, the smoke was your 
inveterate enemy, and the idea that some rude hand would push the door aside to 
look at you, was not very flattering to those within. In justice to their inquisi- 
tiveness, it must be said, that it was not rude ; the kindest.feelings were mingled 
"with their anxiety to see the white man, who, they often said, had come along 
journey. 

How the Sabbath loas passed. 

Saturday night, of the 15th of June, was the first we passed in our new quar- 
ters. The Sabbath abated the excitement of yesterday, except some strangers 
came from other towns. To become all things to all mei), constrained us to 
submit to many things which would otherwise have been insufferable. 

Not knowing whether I could communicate wifli the inhabitants, I went into 
the re^ption house, and had some of them called in. After a little conversa- 
tion, I was able to speak to them through two interpreters. One heard Benga, 
and spoke Mbiko or Bondemo, and the other spoke to the audience partly in 
Bondemo and partly in Paogwe. 

The gospel plan of salvtuion was unfolded to this untutored tribe, who had 
never felt the genial beaais of the Sun of Righieousisess in iheir darkened un- 
derstandings. Great is the mystery of godliness to them — God manifest in the 
iesh. Their hearts are indeed hard, but who can t.U whether some of them 
may not be found on the right hand at the great day. To the missionary, it is 
one of the pleasantest thoughts of his life, that he held up Christ before them 
for the first, and perhaps the last time. The promise is pulTicient to reach even 
unto them in their native wilds. ** My word shall not return to me void." 
They asked several questions about what was said tr> them, and showed that 
they would willingly receive a minister to dwell among them. The Sabbath 
passed pleasantly. 

On the 17th, we visited five more towns of the same tribe. The last town 
gave two thousand two hundred and twenty-nine feet above the level of the sea. 
We arrived at the last Pang we town at twelve o'clock. Estimated distance 
travelled to-day fifieen miles. According to my computation, we were one 
hundred and fifty-five miles from Corisco. Having discovered that my guide 
did not fulfil his promise in taking me in the direction I had desired to 
explore, 1 signified to him that I would return to the second town we had vis- 
ited. He was unwilling to return, and [ set out with my carriers, and reached 
the town at six o'clock. My guide and his followers returned the nextday. We 
made preparations for returning co the coast the day following. 

Returning to Corisco — Fears qf the People, 

We were two davs on ite road goinq: back. There was the same tedium of 
travelling Three iiutives joined our company, to carry some produce the 
Bondenoes had Ovirchased. My guide, naving neglected to take me in the 
direction he had promised, knew that he had laid himself open to censure. 1 
told him frankly thai he had not fulfilled his promise. When we arrived at 
Mbenis town, he felt that he had partially lost my favour, and was fearful he 
would not receive pay for his services as my guide. Since our departure, a 
woman belonging to his family had ilied. She lived in Ilobi, ami had married 
a man of the Benga tribe. The law of witchcraft would justify the Bondemoes 
in retaining a man belonging to the same tribe till the matter was settled. 
Things being so complicated, the men who came with me from the coast b^an 
to fear that one of them would be retained in custody. One of them said there 
appeared no hope of their release ; but as the Lord brought the children of 
Israel out of Egypt against all human probability, if we trusted in him he could 
deliver us also, I did not share in their fears, and as the result proved, there 
was no particular cause of apprehending trouble. This may be taken, however, 
as an evidence of our influence among even these heathen bushmen. 

On the 20th of June, we left our Iriends at Dibani, and began to descend the 
river. The teacher remained to explain the Word of Gt>d to the Bondemoes. 
We had not gone far before we heard that the Corisco people were expected 
to enter the river to make war on an offending tribe, ^one of the bmUmen 
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wished to incur the possibility of being shut in the river, and chased by war 
canoes. Our descent consequently was rapid.. I called on my old friend Ma- 
teva, where we had another teacher. He gave us shelter, and we rested our 
weary limbs. I had determined to spend the Sabbath with him, but the fears 
of the boatmen prevailed. Mateva expressed many regrets as we departed, but 
yielded to our importunity. A eleven o'clock, Saturday night, we reached 
Large Ilobi, and spent the Sabbath with our licentiate. On Monday, the 24th 
of June, we landed at Corisco, making the fifteenth day of our journey. 

When and how to reach the interior. 

The prospects of entering the interior, if that is desirable, must be a work of 
tme. The jieople of Corisco and the inhabitants living on the river manifest 
no desire to interfere with our operations. But the more uncivilized tribes, on 
the head waters of the Muni, are not willing that we should pass by them to 
form stations. There is a natural division of the tribes made by the great 
chain of mountains which separate the coast tribes from those east of the moun- 
tains. Could our laborers succeed in passing this dividing line, no barrier 
need be apprehended to the free ingress of the country. At present there is a 
misapprehension of our design in going through the land, and living in certain 
localities. They have but one opinion of white men. Indeed, the word, white 
man, signifies, with them, a foreigner, who comes to trade. Their trade is 
their only means of subsistence, and every man expects to become a tradesman, 
if possible. This false estimate of the missionary, tends to shut up the way 
to more distant fields t^f labor. 

The native helpers will do much to remove these wrong impressions. As 
they will be able to live among those unacquainted with the missionary they 
will give them a better knowled:J:e of the gospel of Christ. 1 have good reason 
to suppose that the matter of trade infiuenced my guide in the exploration just 
completed. I am confident he could have no sinister motive, other than an un- 
bounded covetousness. The guides of all our explorations manifest the same 
uneasiness when a desire is made known to go beyond them. There is no com- 
bination formed to resist the advance of the truth; but each individual wishes to 
«* make his fortune" before his neighbor makes his. Kindness and patience 
will conquer all the wicked devices of Satan to hinder the spread of the gospel. 

The exigencies of tlie mountain region would require a station on this side 
of the mountains which could communicate with stations on the east and south- 
east. The Pangwes, who occupy the country east of the mountains, will cer- 
tainly be down on the Muni in a few years. They would welcome a teacher 
among them, but they are completely in the power of their neighbors, who hold 
the highways. A brother would need much of the spirit of Jesus, to be sepa- 
rated from his brethren on the coast and to live among them. But all things 
are possible with God. He who could raise up the persecutor Saul, and make 
him a missionary, can baptize his young servants here with the same Spirit. 
We need not be unnecessarily anxious. The work is the Lord's. There is no 
doubt but that the influence of the gospel will cross those mountains. The way 
seems to be prepared already. When the Spirit of God opens the way, »* a 
highway will be there,** ** that the redeemed of the Lord will return, and come 
with singing unto Zion." Yours, &c. W.CLEMENS. 

Corisco. — Ten years ago the first missionaries were sent to Corisco. Now 
there is a presbytery, a church of sixty-three members, including fifty-two 
converts from heathenism, and forty more are seeking a spiritual knowledge 
of Christianity. There is an eldership, including three native converts, all can- 
didates for the ministry. There are sabbath schools, numbering one hundred 
and sixty pupils. 

Darkness that can be pelt. — One of the Wesleyan missionaries in CafT- 
raria svrites : It is astonishing how ignorant many ol the natives are as to the 
nature of God and divine things ; even those who do occasionally listen to the 
word preached. One day the missionary asked a man who he thought God 
was. •» 0,"said he, " you are God." ** How come you to think so?" ** Why 
don't you stand up there (in the pulpit) on a Sunday, and read and speak to 
us out of the book.' Therefore you must be God." 
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Not long since Mrs. Longden asked a female if she ever prayed. «• O yes," 
she said, *» I always pray " But when do you pray ?" ** 1 pray when I go to 
cut firewood." ** And what do you say when you pray?" " I say, • O Lord, 

five me strength to cut this wood down.* ** The morning star of religious 
nowledge, like the ancient promise, lingers long in their mental horizon ere we 
see the dawn of day. And till then, much patience^erseverance, and prayer, are 
required to teach the young idea how to shoot. Their odd remarks are some- 
times very amusing. An Englishman and his interpreter wefe passing through 
the country, and in the road met with a raw native, to whom they began to 
tell the story of the Saviour's death. The man listened very attentively ; but 
after a while, he turned to the interpreter and said : " Don't yon believe a word 
of it. It is those English people who have murdered Jesus Christ, and ^hey are 
afraid, and now they have come to this country, that they may fasten the guilt 
onus. That is no guilt of ours." But thank God, though the land is dark 
" the morning cometh." 

The Livingstone Expedition. — IntdUgence had been received from. Drs. 
Livingstone and Mackenzie to May 15th. All were in good spirits. They 
had failed in ascending the Ruvuma, on account of its being too late in the 
season. The South African Advertiser , of September 21st, gives the following 
interesting details of the expedition. '*The expedition had failed in their 
ascent of ihe Ruvuma, but only because they had attempted it too late in the 
season; and Dr. Livingston writes very confidently of its importance for the 
future commerce of that coast with Lake Nyassa and the interior. Prom the 
Ruvuma mouth the party returned in the Pioneer to the Comora Isles, to take 
the missionaries left there on board; and thence they proceeded to the Zambesi, 
entered it successfully, and had got up to the Shire when the last letters left. 
In a few days they were to continue their voyage up that tributary to the 
Znmba mountain, and Dr. Livingston was to accompany them, to direct the 
the selection of an appropriate site for the future mission. All were in excel- 
lent health and spirits." 

Destruction op a Church and Mission Premises in West Africa. — ^Tbe 
Rev. Henry Caswall, Vicar of Figheldean says : ** As Secretary and Treasurer 
(in England) for the West India Mission to Western Africa, I have this day 
received from the Acting Chief of Fallangia, and from the Rev. J. H. A. 
Duport, the black missionary, a sad account of the destruction by fire of the 
church, school, and mission premises erected a few years since under the 
direction of the late Chief Wilkinson. The whole of the mission property is 
destroyed, including the cotton-gin sent out this year to assist the natives in 
developing the rich resources of their country." IProm the letter of the Chief 
it appears that **some grass having been lighted to burn out some ants, on the 
24th of September, unfortunately the flame went up, and caught the thatch, 
and burnt down the mission-house and the church." The church was being 
rethatched, but help was required for the rebuilding of the mission-house, and 
for this Mr. Caswall makes an appeal. 

Discovert of Dr. Baieie. — By the arrival of the Ethiope with the West 
African mails, we are placed in possession of news of the long-lost African 
explorer. Dr. Baikie, regarding whose fate there has been so much speculation. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Baikie wae attached for some time to the Niger 
expedition, and the last heard from him, until the present time, was upwards 
of two years ago. Since then the fate of himself and hiu assistant was a mystery, 
but it was generally believed that he had either perished from the sickness and 
fatigue incident on his explorations, or that he bad fallen a victim to some of 
the savage tribes of the country. We are, however, glad to say that the 
adventurous explorer and his assistant have, at last, been discovered alive and 
well, after a residence of two years amongst the natives, during which time 
they were without communication with Europeans. During his two years' 
sojourn among the natives, the Doctor enjoyed tolerable good health, and had 
likewise made some interesting researches in connection with the exploration 
of the Niger. The last advices left Dr. Baikie at the confluence of the river. 
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THE DUTCH CHURCH IN SOyTH AFRICA. 



We copy from the South African Advertiser of July 18th, the following memoran- 
dum, from which it will be seen that the Dutch Reformed Church in the colony, far 
from being apathetic and indifferent as to its proper duties, is greatly increasing in 
activity and efficiency : * 

MSMORAMDUM OF WHAT THB DUTCQ REFORMED CHURCH HAS DOME, AND IS DOIN« IN TBI 

COLONT. 

At Ceres, the Dutch Reformed Church has built a church and parsonage, and a 
chapel for the colored people; and furnished an endowment of £30U a year. 

At Sutherland, built a church, and furnished an endowment of £250 a year 

At Victoria, built a church, and furnished an endowment of £250 a year. 

At Middleburg, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of 
£800 a year 

At Colesberg, raises £100 a year. 

At Hanover, built a church and parsonage, and pays the minister £800 a year. 

At Aliwal Noilb, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of 
£300a year. 

Ateurghersdorp. built a church and parsonage, and contributes £100 a year to- 
ward their minister a support. 

At Adelaide, furnished an endowment of £200 a year. 

At Stellenbosch, built a church, and gives £100 a year for house-rent. 

At Oudtshoom, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of 
£300 a year. 

At Bredasdorp, built a church and parsonage, and adds contributions to the Gor- 
ernment salary. 

At Dordrecht, built a church and parsonage, and pays the minister £800 a year. 

At Queen's Town, built a church and parsonage, and pays the minister £300 a year. 

At Montagu, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of £800 
a year. 

At Robertson, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of £800 
a year. 

At Ladvsmith, built a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of £150 
a year, added to the Government salary. 

At Wynberg, buUt a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of £100 
a year, added to the Government allowance. 

At Simon's Town, built a church. 

At Fransche Hoek, built a church and parsonage, and adds contributions to the 
Government allowance. 

At the Paarl, built a church and schools. 

At Wellington, built a church and parsonage. 

At Darling, built'a church and parsonage, and furnished an endowment of £250 a 
year. 

At Hopefield, built a church and parsonage, and added £100 a year to the Gk)vem- 
ment allowance. 

In Cape Town, built two churches, at a cost of £30,000, and contributes at least 
£700 per annum for church and beneficent objects; has moreover lately spent £1200 
for school-room and house for schoolmaster in Bree-street, and pays schoolmaster 
£100 a year ; pays another schoolmaster at Rogge Bav £100 a year. 

It has instituted a Theological Seminary, endowed with extensive buildings for 
residence of professors and accommodation of students, and a fund amounting al- 
ready to at least £ 17,500, which continues to be swelled with additional liberal con- 
tributions. 

It has continued to spend at least £2500 per annum for the education of its theo- 
logioil students in Europe. 

it has contributed for missions last year £900. 

It has raised a fund, already amounting to about £18,000, to provide for the wid- 
ows of its clergy. 

It has lately contributed £1740 for the deputing of one of its clergy (Dr. Robert- 
son) to Europe to procure clergymen, missionaries, and schoolmasters; and already 
by that means, there have been engaged nine clergymen, two missionaries, and four 
schoolmasters. 

It has lately, in one country town, raised £600 for the dissemination of religious 
books about tne country. 

Numerous munificent donations (in one case £1500) have been made to individual 
clergymen. 
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Visit to Harrisburo and Mount Coffee, Liberia. — While the ship 
spent a few days at Monrovia, 4he Rev. J. L. Mackejr, on his way to Corisco, 
embraced the opportunity of paying a short visit to two of the inland stations 
in Liberia. He was accompanied by Mr. B. V. R. James, long an excellent 
teacher employed by the Board in Monrovia. Mr. Harrison was formerly a 
slave in one of our soothwestern States, but was redeemed by the liberality of 
Christian Friends who knew him. IVIr. Miller was formerly of the Ashmun 
Institute. Mr. Mackey 's letter is dated at Monrovia, August 24, 1861 : 

On last Monday morning Mr, James and I started on a visit up the St. 
Paul's. 1 was anxious to visit Simon Harrison's place, which I had visited, 
in company with Rev. D. A. Wilson, six years ago ; and if time would per- 
mit, to go on as far as Mt. Coffee, the new station commenced by Rev. A. 
Miller * * * # * We found Uncle Simon and his peopl^ all 
pretty well, and his place much improved since I was there six years ago. He 
has his grounds in very good order. His wife shows some taste in gardening 
and cultivating flowers about the yard. He has an orchard of coffee trees, 
which look very vigorous and thrifty, and are now in full bearing. At table 
we w^ere treated with coffee of his own growing:, sweetened with sugar made 
on an adjoining plantation. The agricultural operations on the river have ad- 
vanced since my visit in 1855. In the evening, about eight o'clock, all the peo- 
ple of the station, amounting to twenty or twenty-five, were collected for wor- 
ship. I was requested to conduct the worship and address them. There was 
very good attention. The old man seems very devoted ; but told me he felt a 
little ** disheartened" in his work. There has been some discontent stirred up 
among tlie members of the Church where he preaches, and he feels very sad 
about it. The circumstances will probably all be communicated to you, if 
they have not been already. He is a very kind-hearted old man, but not at all 
a strict disciplinarian over his household. * * * 

Early in the morning we prepared to go on to Mr. Miller's place. Mt. 
Coffee lies off from the river, and the only way to get there is to go on foot 
from Harrisburg, or in hammock. Mr. James was not very well, so he took a 
hammock, and Mr. Miller [who had joined us at Harrisburg] and 1 went on 
foot. We walked the distance out in two hours and twenty-minutes, and did 
not walk very rapidly. On our return we walked very fast, and made the dis- 
tance in two hours. So that it does not exceed eight miles ; and as Harris- 
burg is twenty-three from Monrovia, Mt. Coffee does not exceed thirty-one 
miles from Monrovia, and in a direct line from the sea may be a little over 
twenty. 

Mr. Miller has commenced work on quite a large scale. His dwelling-house 
is a two-story frame, thirty-feet long by sixteen wide, and cost six hundred 
dollars. It is roofed with shingles ; the boards and shingles all made in the 
place. He put up a boys' house which cost, he says, two hundred dollars ; a 
fowl house made of sawed stuff, and roofed with shingles. His dwelling is 
fitted witli glass windows. One large room on the lower floor is used as a 
school-room and Chanel. He has living with him ten Liberian orphans, and 
he took fifteen of the recaptured Congoes. Two of these last have died, 
leaving thirteen. Two of these are very much emaciated, and will probably 
not survive long. There are several native towns within a few miles, but 1 had 
time to vist but one of them. Some natives came in while I was there. His 
people were called in, and I had an opportunity of addressing them. Some of 
the boys read verses in the Bible, and all joined in singing. There are two 
hundred acres in the tract of ground on which Mr. Miller lives. It has been 
surveyed and appropriated by the Government to the Mission. * * * * 

Mr. Miller and Uncle Simon both came with us on our return to Monrovia, 
where we arrived about eight o'clock on Tuesday night. — Foreign Missionary. 
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Africa and Africans. — We go to Africa, an 4 where, at the beginning of 
this century, the Hottentot, and Fingoe, and Kaffir were shot down without 
mercy, there we find a people, 100,000 in number, saved from destruction, 
brought to Christ, and adorning the doctrine of the Savior whom their fathers 
never knew. We go to the negro settlements in the West Indies, and how 
many thousands there have become Christians ; redeemed not only from the 
slavery of earth, but from the slavery of sin! They who only thirty years 
ago were sold in the open market have proved the most liberal supporters of 
Gospel schemes that the modern Church has known, and were the first con- 
verts to maintain ministers of their own. 

African Colonization. — Now England is straining every nerve on India, 
and by promptly acknowledging the Liberian Government, and placing suitable 
Consuls, who will sympathise in the development t^f the Colony, and giving 
the <* contrabands " leave and assistance to settle there, au intercourse may be 
opened that shall really make Monrovia a second Carthage in opulence, and 
ourselves the recipients of a considerable tide of wealth. 

The Colonization organization has carefully avoided all broils and quarrels; 
but it has laid the foundation for greater usefulness to Africa than any exertion 
yet made for it, and now is the time that will be a crisis in its fate. The Penn- 
sylvania Society is located among us in this city. It is thoroughly loyal, and 
ought to be taken up, and its great objects in every way promoted by the Gov- 
ernment, and by private assistance of a more extended character. If it has 
so far been thought by some to be too much under the control of Southern 
men, now is the time that that stigma can and will be forever wiped away 
from it. • * * • Thus far the Colonization Society has been taking 
charge of these captured Africans in immense numbers. They need more 
emigrants from America to keep the Colonies from degenerating, and to enable 
them to extend an influence over the interior. Our knowledge of that interior 

is daily augmenting. Nearly the whole continent, from the Cape of Good 
Hope up to the mouths of the Nile has been explored by travellers and Mis- 
sionaries. Our own citizen, Du Chaillu, has been foremast in this work. The 
Colonies are pushing into the interior with their most profitable traffic, and we 
have only to hold out the least inducements to draw the tide of this wealth; or 
most of it, to our own shores. Thus far the jealousy of all that favored the 
rise of the negro race, has kept down much of the sympathy that would other- 
wise have been expressed for the Colonization movement, and for African 
improvement. But now another state of things is dawning, and henceforth . 
the policy of the United States will be the elevation of the negro race as much 
as possible. The example of Liberia will be the best means of showing what 
can be done in this direction. There they are now'founding a college, with a 
pretty full corps of professors, much after the American pattern. Nor can 
lliere be any doubt that with a little fostering care just now, much ma^ be 
done to benefit the millions of Africa for all future generations, and to build up 
a commerce that is to be more important than any as yet undeveloped. — Ledger. 

• 

fugitive slaves in WASHINGTON. 

Department of State, Washington, Dec. 4, 1861. 
To Major General George B. McClellan, Washington : 

General : I am directed by the President to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing subject : 

Persons claimed to be held to service or labor under the laws of the State of 
Virginia, and actually employed in hostile service against the Government of 
the United States, frequently escape from the lines of the enemy's forces, are 
received within the lines of the army of the Potomac. 
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This department understands that such persons afterwards coming into the 
city of Washington are liable to be arrested by the city police, upon the pre- 
sumption arising from color that they are fugitives from service or labor. 

fiy the 4th section of the act of Congress, approved August 16, 1861, en- 
titled an •« Act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes," such 
hostile employment is made a full and sufficient answer to any further claim 
to service or labor. 

Persons thus employed and escaping are received into the military protec- 
tion of the United States, and their arrest as fugitives from labor o^ service 
ehould be immediately followed by the arrest of parties making the seizure. 
Copies of this communication will be sent to the Mayor of the city of Wash- 
ington, and to the Marshal of the District of Columbia, so that any collision 
between the military cud civil authorities may be avoided. 
1 am. General, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. SEWARD. 

Recognition of Liberia. — Among the measures recommended by the Pres- 
ident, is the recognition of the Republic of Liberia. The subject has already 
been brought up in Congress. Liberia is not a large nation ; but is doing a 
good work in the cause of civilization. It is estimated that 800,000 natives are 
under its meliorating influence, though there are in the colony itself but 14,000 
persons ; and that 4,800 slaves were landed there last year, many of whom 
were sent to the missionary establishments, and others to industrial and farm- 
ing schools, where they learn English and Christian truth, and are brought up 
in a manner to ensure the greatest development of their physical and moral 
faculties. It has done much to suppress the slave trade, and to promote law- 
ful commerce, to introduce enlightened government in the midst of anarchy, 
and to advance the evangelization of Africa. 

In all respects the youi^g Republic must be acknowledged to honor the land 
of its birth, by a successful exemplification of our principles in a distant coun- 
try, and through many obstacles. Having been already recognized by the 
principal nations of Europe, there does not seem to be any good reason for 
withholding that act of justice on our part. 

A Delightful REOiON.—The following, from the Philadelphia J^orth wftneri- 
ean, will be read with interest. 

The district of country immediately east of Liberia is doubtless one of the 
most inviting and salubrious yet known on the continent of Africa. As far as 
penetrated, it is proved to be high and healthy, and peopled with industrious, 
intelligent and populous tribes. Aggressive movements are making by the 
Liberians against African barbarism and degradation, and it is proposd to es- 
tablish settlements in this direction. The Rev. Jacob Rambo, of this city, and 
for several years a zealous laborer in episcopal missions in western Africat 
lately ascended the Cavalla river, which empties at Cape Palmas, to the new 
interior mission station at Bohlen. He describes the banks of the river as 
** more elevated and more beautiful and picturesque as one advances toward the 
mountains. We saw much to interest us in nature, and as missionaries, much 
to interest us in the number and character of the natives." 

** The scenery at the rapids and falls is fine ; numerous islets covered with 
shrubbery, combined with the dashing, foaming waters at the falls and below, 
and tlie grand mountain scenery, made up an interesting picture. . . . This 
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is a most beautiful rolling^ country. At least twenty-five mountain peaks rise 
around the station (Bohlen) in all directions within twenty miles ; the highest 

is perhaps twelve hundred feet I have passed three days and a 

half most agreeably in this mountain region. My health is excellent. 1 have 
especially enjoyed the natural beauty and grandeur of the country. When na- 
turally and spiritually considered, this wilderness and solitary place shall be 
glad for them, and this desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, this will 
become one of the fairest corners of God's beautiful earth." 

The last census shows a colored population of 10,831 in the city of New 
York, which is a decrease in ten years of 2,948. The total number of foreign 
birth is 340 ; born in slave States (principally Virginia and Maryland), 1 ,508 ; 
bom in free States, 8,983. The number of children attending school within 
the year was 1,387 ; numb^er of persons over 20 years of age who cannot read 
and write, 1.160. Out of the 10,831 colored persons in the city, 3,561 are 
under 20, and 7,270 over 20 years of age. The number of families in the same 
populiftion is 1,209. About one-half live in three wards — the Fiflh, Eighth, 
and Fourteenth. The Eighth ward contains no less than 2,685. Out of the 
10,000 and over, 85 are returned as owners of real estate. The value of all 
real estate owned by negroes is put down at $456,475. The highest value of 
real estate owned by a single individual is j^60,000. He is half white, gave 
his occupation as that of waiter, and said he was born in Massachusetts. An- 
other mulatto, a cook, says he is worth j{^50,000. The total value of personal 
estate is stated at $113,785.— Col. Journal. 

LiBBKiA. — Of this field we have said there are tokens of advancement, of decided 
advancement, which we are glad to tell to the Church . The first we notice is their 
increasing desire for religious knowledge. This is apparent in the increasing num- 
ber of religious periodicals which they are ordering from this country; and then they 
are in haste for such "knowledge, and can no longer submit to the delay of the swift 
ships — ^they remit the price of papers and postage in advance, and so obviate all 
delay. The next item we notice is their apparent purpose to help themselves to a 
more universal knowledge of what with us is considered fundamental in the educa- 
tion of our children, and to this end they are multiplying their common schools and 
Sunday-schools, and furnishing them with the best text-books, and this too at their 
own expense. Thirdly, as evidence confirmatory of the above, there is more charac- 
ter in the ministry, more in the membership, more stability ; so that whatever pro- 
gress is now made is more real, and gives promise of a more rapid and successful en- 
largement of our work in this interesting field at a very early day. 

Thb Afbicak Slavs Teaob.— From the Bepert of the Secretary of the Interior it 
appears that : 

By an order of last May the execution of the law for the suppression of the slave 
trade was confided to this department. The Secretary convened the marshals of all 
the loyal Atlantic States at New York, and explained to them all the devices of the 
trafiSc The result of their energy has been the capture and condemnation of five 
vessels. One person has been convicted as the captain of a slaver, and sentenced to 
death, the first instance of a capital conviction on record ; and another has been found 
guilty for fitting out a slaver at Boston. Within a little more than a year, 4500 AfVi- 
cans, recaptured by our cruisers, have been taken into the Bepublio of Liberia, 
through the agency of the American Colonization Society. 

Akothib Dahombt Hassacbb. — Another of those diabolical massacres, which are 
a stigma on dvilixation, was about to be carried into effect at Dahomey. The eanni- 
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bal King wai fcoing to have another ''grand cuBtom." This sacrifice is to celebrate 
the new jam season, and the preparations were to hare been of the most complete 
character. All the principal natives and traders at Lagos had received invitations to 
be present to witness the ceremoay of cutting off the heads of about 2000 human 
beinp^s. From this it would appear that the protest lately made against auch acts of 
barbarism by the British Grovernment, through the late Mr. Consul Foote, has had 
no effect. 

Where to Put Thbv. — So many fugitive negroes are collecting in Kansas, that the 
inhabitants there are becoming much perplexed in seeking to dispose of them. A 
letter to the Chicago Tribune, dated Camp Hunter, Kansas, Dec 21st, contains the 
following paragraph : — 

"The vast number of contrabands arriving daily at the various border towns with- 
in this State, is exciting considerable interest in the Haytien Colonization Society. It 
is proposed to establish a contraband line of iransportation from here to some rail- 
road point in Iowa, and thence by railroad to your city ; where they will be tsiken 
charge of by the general agent of the Haytien Emigration Society, who has anthority 
fi'om the Government of Hayti to furnish transportation for one hundred tlK)usand 
emigrants from any point East of your city to Hayti. How efficient this movement 
may be we are not able to say; but that something should be done for the comfort 
and welfare of the refugee slaves arriving here from time to time, is a matter beyond 
disputation." 

It is plain that a thoroughly organized system of African colonization must be adop- 
ted, should the number of fugitives from the Slave States greatly increase. They 
would impoverish any community where they might fix themselves, unless sent out of 
the country or maintained bv the Government under some plan of apprenticeship 
like that adopted by the Emperor of Brazil. 

**Unclb Simon." — Many of our readers will remember this man, formerly a slave 
in one of our South-western States, but who was redeemed by the liberality of friends. 
He then removed to Liberia, and became a missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. The Rev. J. L. Mackey lately visited him at his station, (Harris- 
burg, twenty-three miles from Monrovia,) on the Saint Paul's river, and under date of 
August 24th last, remarks : — "We found Uncle Simon Harrison and his people all 
pretty well, and his place much improved since I was there, six years ago. He has 
his grounds in very good order. His wife shows some taste in gardening, and culti- 
vating flowers about the yard. He has an orchard of coffee trees, which look very 
vigorous and thrifty, and are now in full bearing. At table we were treated with 
coffee of his own growing, sweetened with sugar made on an adjoining plantation. 
The agricultural operations on the river have greatly advanced since my visit in 1855." 

FUNBBAL OF A DRUMMER BOY. 

There was a military funeral at Camp Kalorama, Washington, on Saturday. On 
Friday, Joseph Winters, one of the drummers of the N. Y. Nineteenth, was drowned 
while bathing. An army correspondent thus refers to the sad event : 

He was a pleasant, good boy, and his sudden death made a deep impression in the 
encampment. His body was brought up from the creek and laid beneath a new tent 
pitched to receive it, under the trees on the north side ot the parade ground. The 
men stood in silent rows in front of the tent until sundown, while a guard detailed 
for that purpose paced slowly back and forth. A letter was found in Joseph's pocket 
from "Cousin Susie," and as his comrades thought that he had no parents or brothers 
or sisters living, his captain wrote to her. 

A little barefooted fellow, about eight years old, stood on the land where Joseph's 
body was recovered by the divers, and when the surgeon, promptly on the spot, was 
Taiuly endeavoring to start the watcr>ologged wheels of life, the little barefooted fel- 
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low walked in silence up the hill side with the men who carried the body, followinj^ 
close behind ; and there he stood before the tent curtain in serious stillness. At last 
he spoke, with respectful manner, and clear manly enunciation, to one of the field 
ofBcers : 

" Will you be so kind as to tell me, sir, whether he was a good boy ?" 

"I believe that he was, my little fellow, but I did not know him very well." 

" Has he a father or mother, sir?" 

" Why do you ask, my boy?" 

** Because I hope that he did not have a mother, sir, or a father ; they would feel 
so badly to hear that be was drowned." The officer cleared his throat and the little 
fellow went on. " And if, sir, he has no mother or father, and if he was a good boy, 
I am glad." 

" Why glad, my boy?" 
•** Because, sir, I think it was the best time for him to be taken away. " 

"Why the best time?" 

** Because, sir, what the Lord does is always best." The funeral sermon was 
preached, the regiment attended the funeral, and the usual volley was fired over the 
grave. 



Memorial of the American Colonization Society to the Congress of 

the United States. 

COLONIZATION OFFICE, 

Washington, January 1, 1862. 
To the Hon, Senate and House (if Representatives 

of the United States ofJimerica in Congress assembled: 

The Executive Committee of the American Colonization Societt observe 
with deep interest that the President of the United States has, in his late Mes- 
sage, recommended that the Republic of Liberia should be acknowledged as 
Independent. They also notice his recommendation of some plan of Coloniza- 
tion for free people of color in some climate congenial to them. It seems proper 
to represent that the American Colonization Society was organized in this city 
in December, 1816, by eminent statesmen and philanthropists from both of the 
two great sections of the Union, in a spirit of good will towards free people of 
color and the African race; that they declared it to be their purpose to act in 
co-operation with our General Government; that from that Government they 
then received, and have since continued to receive, some countenance; that as 
the great field for their enterprise they selected Africa as the best home for the 
independent free national existence of black men; thai Providence has remark- 
ably prospered their endeavors, so that a Christian Republic has risen upon the 
western shores of that land, extending its possessions and jurisdiction nearly 
six hundred miles along the coast and over numerous and populous tribes of 
native Africans; a Republic animated and regulated by the elements of order, 
education, growth, and social improvement. Civihzed and Religious Institu- 
tions have arisen and multiplied, the slave trade has been suppressed, and a 
Christian State of progressive power and unspeakable beneficence attracts th/ 
eye and thoughts of uncounted barbarians. 

While many weighty considerations, social, political, and economical, point 
to Africa as the home for her exiled descendants, moral considerations show 
clearly, that no other region of the world opens before free men of color such 
broad avenues to usefuUiess, happiness, and national renown. 
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These yiews of the statesmen and philanthropists who founded this Society, 
were expressed in a memorial* to Congress during the first year of its existence, 
and have been prosecuted by it since, with inadequate means, but earnest zeal 
and energy. The experience of the Society has demonstrated the ennobling 
power of liberty — ^that high inducements prompt to high achievements; and 
thus far has Liberia risen in character and hopes, because so grand a prospect 
has spread out before her, and she has stood unchecked and unembarrassed by 
the competition of powerful civi^zed nations. She occupies a country exhaust- 
less in resources, and there is nothing to impede her growth. To say nothing 
of her gold and ether mineral productions, the soil of Africa is well adapted to 
the culture of coffee, cotton, the palm-tree, and the sugar-cane, and all the rich 
and varied productions of tropical climates. 



* Note. — ^The late General Walter Jovbs was the author of this first me- 
morial, from which we present a few sentences : 

« Your memorialists beg leave to suggest, that the fairest opportunities are 
now presented to the Greneral Government for repairing a great evil in our 
social and political institutions, and at the same time for elevating, from a low 
and hopeless condition, a new and rapidly increasing race of men, who want 
nothing but a proper theatre to enter upon the pursuit of happiness and inde- 
pendence in the ordinary paths which a benign Providence has left open to the 
human race. 

« These great ends, it is conceived, may be accomplished by making ade- 
quate provision for planting, in some salubrious and fertile region, a colony to 
be composed of such of the above description of persons as may choose to 
emigrate ; and for extending to it th^ authority and protection of the United 
States, until it shall have attained sufficient strength and consistency to be left 
in a state of independence. 

" It may be reserved for our Government — (continued these memorialists, 
in a spirit of prophetic sagacity) — the first to denounce an inhuman and abom- 
inable traffic, in the guilt and disgrace of which most of the civilized nations 
of the world were partakers — to become the honorable instrument, under Di- 
vine Providence, of conferring a still higher blessing upon the large and inter- 
esting portion of mankind benefitted by that deed of justice, by demonstrating 
that a race of men composiag numerous tribes, spreadf over a continent of Tast 
and unexplored extent, fertility and riches, known to the enlightened nations 
of antiquity, and who had yet made no progress in the refinements of civiliza- 
tion ; for whom history has preserved no monuments of art or arms ; that 
even this hitherto ill-fated race may cherish the hope of beholding at last the 
orient star revealing the best and highest aims and attributes of man. Out of 
such materials to rear the glorious edifice of well ordered and polished society, 
upon the foundations of equal laws and diffusive education, would give a suffi- 
cient title to be enrolled among the illustrious benefactors of mankind ; whilst 
it afforded a precious and consolatory evidence of the all-prevailing power of 
liberty, enlightened by knowledge, and corrected by religion. If the experi- 
ment, in its more remote consequences, should ultimately tend to the diffusion 
of similar blessings through those vast regions and unnumbered tribes, yet 
obscured in primeval darkness, reclaim the rude wanderer from a life of wretch- 
edness to civilization and humanity, and convert the blind idolater from gross 
and abject superstitions to the holy charities, the sublime morality and human- 
^ing discipline of the Gospel, the nation or the individual that ahell have taken 
the |most conspicuous lead in achieving the benignant enterprize, will have 
raised a monument of that true and imperishable glory founded in the moral 
approbation and gratitude of the human race, unapproachable to all but the 
elected instruments of Divine beneficence — a glory with which the most splen- 
did achievements of human force or power must sink in competition, and ap- 
pear insignificant and vulgar in the comparison." 
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But the most preciotiR fruits of the enterprize of this Society are to be seen 
in the moral and intellectual power of the men of Liberia. 

There is little prospect of securing a permanent home for a large number of 
our people of color on this continent, or the adjacent islands; nor in any other 
country than Africa does their future for happiness, security and political in- 
dependence appear inviting. Liberia will naturally secure the sympathy of the 
more powerful civilized nations — from her remoteness she will have little cause 
to fear oppression — and deriving high advantages from th^r friendly inter- 
course, she will be disposed to reciprocate them. 

The Executive Committee are, then, confirmed in the views of the Fathers 
of the American Colonization Society, and see with pleasure the attention of 
Congress invited by the President of the United States to the interests they 
involve. These interests are to freedom, humanity, commerce, civilization and 
religion, immense. The commerce of Africa already attracts the attention of 
many nations, and when her people shall be taught her resources, and be trained 
to habits of civilization, she will become one of the richest marts of the world. 
Thus all our benevolence towards her children will be rewarded — their afflictions 
converted into blessings, and Africa and America rejoice in mutual benefits under 
the benign Ruler of Nations. 

The Committee are well persuaded that the multiplication of Christian settle- 
ments of free colored people on the coast of Africa, and especially that an annual 
appropriation to aid the removal and support of such persons in Liberia, will 
result in great benefits to those people and to the United States. And for these 
greac ends the Executive Committee of the American Colonization Society will 
ever pray. 

R. R. GURLEY, Cor. Sec. A. C. S., 
WM. McLAlN, Financial Sec. A. C. S.,' 
S. H. HUNTINGTON, of the Ex. Com. 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION . SOCIETY, 
From the 20<A of November, to the 20<A of December, 1861. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
By Rev. P. Butler, $91.84.— 

JAcwartk — Cong. Cburcb and Society, 
in aid of the firet New Hampehire 
emifrant, 

BeifotA—K lady, .... 

Ckmtpton—Jc^Tk Puldfer, Mrs. Martha 
L. PulBifer,^10 each, in aid of 
the first N. H. emigrant, . 

JVancetfoim— Hon. Wm. Bizby, $10, 
Israel Batchelder,$2,T. B. Brad- 
ford, $1.50, Rev. Charles Cutter, 
$l.aO, P. H. Butterfield, Miss 
Ona Hopkins, $1 each, Others 
$1.30— in aid of the first N. H. 
emigrant, 

Haficodb— Cong. Church and Society, 
in aid of the first N. H. emigrant, 

JZmm— Hon. Joaiah Colony, $5, Dr. 



9 00 
25 



20 00 



18 00 



Daniel Adams, $4, Rev. W. O. 
White, A friend, $3 each, Hon. 
John Prentiss, Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
D. D., Rev. J. A. Hamilton, $1 
each, in aid of the first N. H. 

emigrant, 18 00 

IfancAesfer— Hon. 6. W. Morrison, 
$5, Hon. Wm. C. Clarke, D. C. 
Gould, $3 each, J. Hersey, $1.50, 
P. H. Chandler, John P. Newell, 
Hon. S. (Jpton, Mrs. Mace Monl- 
ton, $1 each, in aid of the first 
N. H. emigrant, . • . . 16 50 



91 84 



VERMONT, 
By Rev. F. Butler, $61.21— 
10 09 £roolc/SeIi— By Luther Wheatly,Esq.^ 
Simon COIton, $4, J. S. Alien, 
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Reobea Peek, Luther Wbeatly, 
§1 each, 

Ketci-jry—Coag. Cbcreb and Society, 
Al-i.21. Fre«;inan Keyc?, R»q., 
^J. for liie member«bjp of £d- 
wrj-d P. Keye*, .... 

Sfrinxjieli — Conf. Church and So- 
ciety, in part to cnastitnre Rev. 
Jobn W. Cbickering, jr., a life 
member. 

^uuiM>r— Charles H. Tarby, . 



00 



33 21 



SO 00 
1 00 



61 21 



lf»9SS.i CHUSETTS. 
Granhy—hf^'tcy ot :$a.'nael Ayre?, 
dec'd, to Am. Col. Society, re- 
ceived ihroagb Osmva Baker, his 
Ex'r, . . ' . 2,000 00 

RHODE ISLJiSD. 
Rev. Rev. Jobn Orcutt, j6243— 

Prorufcfice— Robert H. IveSji^, Mrs. 
Arnold and daughter, .^15, Mr^ 
8. A. Paine, Miss Julia Bullock, 
Miss Elizabetii VVatenuao, A. D. 
& J. Y. Smith, T. P. \\es, each 
$10, H. N. Slater, §8, fl. A. 
Ko«;ers, Joseph Rogers, Kuius 
Waterman, E. P. Ma^on, E. W. 
Howard, Jooah Steene, G. Cong- 
don, Setb Adams, Prof. Dunn, 
Mifis Avis J. Harris, Cash, Mrs. 
Moses B. Ives, Mrs. Ur. Miller, 
each }*5, George Hale, ;$3, J. C. 
Knight, Rev. A. H. Clapp, each 
$2 Benjamin White, W.C. Snow, 
Rev. J. F. Spauldiog, each $1, . 173 00 
Legacy of Rev. Allen Brown, dec'd, 
** In tlie hope of healing some 
broken heart, I give and bequeath 
to the American Colonization So- 
ciety five hundred dollars, to ran- 
som a captive from American 
slavery," 500 00 

jBrwfoi— Mrs. Ruth DeWolf, $15, in 
full to constitute the Rev. John 
F. Spaulding a life member, Mrs. 
Rogers and sister, Robert Rogeis, 
each $10, Mrs. L. J. French, W. 
Fales, Charles Sherry, jr., E. W. 
Brunson, each $5, Mrs. Samuel 
Peck, $3, Rev. IJr. Shepard, J. 
DeWolf Perry, each 01, . . 60 00 

Pawtucket — Rev. Di. Ulodgett, J. S. 
Budlong, W. F. Sayles, B. L. 
Pitcher, each $2, James Budlong, 
$1, 9 00 



CONNECTICUT, 
By Rev. Jolm Orcutt, $51.50— 

iJteA/ie/d— Mrs. Lucy Beach, $20, W. 
H. Thompson, $10, Mrs. Truman 
Marsh, $3, Miss Ogden, $2, Mrs. 
G.C.Woodruff, Miss A. P.Thomp- 
son, Miss S. E. Thompson, F. D. 
McNeil, each $1, Miss Caroline 
Parmlee, 50 cents, 

Rockville^^.. Bailey, $5, C.Winchell, 
$3, Cyrus Winchell, J. N. Stick- 
ney, William Butler, each $1, . 

fTaferftMrj/— Cash, .... 

i?urAam-Rev. David Smith, D. D., 
of Durham, Connecticut, on the 
13th Dec. 1861, being the 94th 
anniversary of his birth day, 



742 00 



39 50 



11 00 
1 00 



5 00 



SEW YORK. 

By Rev. B, O. Plimpton, $10 — 
Pcrrv*hw»— Rev. Joiteph Allen, and 

Joiin Taylor, $5 each, . . . 10 00 
Kinsii-yn — Collection in Refomaed D. 

Chuirh 37 00 

Aev York — Passage and sui^MMt of 
emigrants, defrayed by the X. T. 
State Col. Society— 
In Bark Edward, . . 710 50 

Justice StOD , . . 75 8^—786 39 



PEXXS TL VAXT^, 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton, $18.50 — 

Jr«/«yrii'« — Steward Chambers, . 

Fairricic — Joel Chad wick, . , 

GrrarW— Riley Pettiboiie, . . . 

Swan Station— Ja-ne Nicholson, Isa- 
bella \icholson, & Jobn Mackie, 
$.3 each, Wm. H. Jones, ^I, 

Water/ord— \\m. J adsoOf So, A, D. 
Jo*bni^)n, $3, H^nry Glover, ^y 
Miles Bamett, 0L5O, . 

Union Mills — Sarah Wood, . . 

Philadelphia— SXBXe Col. Society of 
Penns^ylvania, for passage and 
support of their 12 emigrants in 
the Brig John H. Jones, 
1st Nov. 1861, .... 665 00 
Expenses of their outfit, . G3 04 



833 39 



500 
5 00 
5 00 



13 50 
5 00 



Donation by said Society, 
to make the receipts from 
the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1861 amount to $1,000, 



7^ 04 



94 35 



751 39 



799 89 

EMIGRA.NTS — 

Received for freight on merchandize 
consigned to Liberia in Brig John 
H. Jones, 3^1 04 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBiJi, 
Miscellaneous, 3,084 57 



OHIO. 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton, $24.50— 
Madison — Horace Blair, . . • 
Cleveland — John Lowman, Rev. Ho- 
race Benton, $5 each, Public col- 
lection at Bast Cleveland, $4.50, 
Willouby—Rev. G. W. Chesbrough, 
0:c/brrf— Donation from 1st and 3d 
Presb. Churches, through Dr. A. 
Guy, 



5 00 



14 50 
500 



95 00 



49 50 



FOR REPOSITORY, 
INDMNA.— Richmond— Elijah Cof- 
fin, for 1862, 1 00 

Total Repository, . . . 1 00 
Donations, . . . 620 90 
Legacies, . . .2,500 00 
Passage and support of 

Emigrants, . . .1,513 43 
Freight on consignment 



to Liberia, 
Miscellaneous, 



. 3,351 04 
. 3,084 57 



56 50 



Aggregate Amount, $11,070 94 



THE 
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FORTY-FIFTH 

Vt OP THE 

AMEBICiir COLONIZATION SOGIETT: 

January 21, 1862. 



It has pleased Almighty God to remove from this Society, daring 
the last year, several of its Vice*Presidents and other friends to whom 
it has been long and largely indebted. While we record their names 
with grief, we feel the inspiration of their example, which survives to 
animate the labors of the future, as well as present, officers and members 
of this Society. In General Walter Jones, over whose remains the 
grave has but just closed, we mourn the decease of one of the wisest 
founders, and earliest Vice-Presidents of this Society ; the author of 
its first memorial to Congress, in which the nation was invited, by 
words of profound thought and eloquence, and prophetic sagacity, to 
eo-operate in a scheme, appealing alike to its sense of interest and 
duty, and unfolding in the future the most comprehensive and bene- 
ficial results. -^gg^S other distinguished friends who have since the 
last general Q^pPng finished their earthly labors, should be named the 
Hon. John MoTjEAN, of the Supreme Court, from the State of Ohio j 
the Hon. Thomas S. Williams, Chief Justice of Connecticut, a 
Vice-President; Dr. David M. Eeese, an able and eftrnest laborer 
for many years in the cause; the Kev. Joshua Noble Danforth, 
D. D., of Newcastle, Delaware, and the Bev. Heman Humphrey, 

8 
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of Massachusetts. For several years the efforts of Dr. Danforth 
were directed especially to the benefit of Africa and her children, and 
both he and Dr. Humphrey, by their writings and addresses, awoke 
the sympathy and elicited the contributions of many churches and of 
widely extended communities. They rest from their labors, but their 
works shall follow them. We have also to announce the death of Ex- 
President Tyler, Vice-President of the Virginia State Colonization 
Society. The report of the Colonization Society of Massachusetts 
mentions, with high and just commendation, the character and labors 
of Dr. Humphrey, as well as the loss to the cause in the death of 
Daniel Collins, Esq., of Williamsburg, and Miss Mary T. Town- 
send, of Boston, who made liberal bequests to the Society; while the 
New York Society laments the decease of several citizens of Liberia 
distinguished for their virtues and piety, the Hon. John Hanson^ 
Anthony D. Williams, Lieutenant Governor of that community 
before its independence, and the Rev. George L. Seymour, whose 
explorations and extraordinary missionary labors deserve perpetual 
remembrance and an extended memorial. 

FOREIGN relations. 

The Foreign Relations of Liberia have been extended and multi- 
plied during the year, and, with one or two exceptions, have remained 
undisturbed. The purpose of demolishing the barricades among the 
chiefs near Cape Mount has been accomplished without any hostile 
demonstration, and the effect to commerce and order proved beneficial. 
Some of the interior chiefs appear dissatisfied, and diflGiculties among 
tribes of Fishmen near Cape Palmas, which were thought to be settled, 
became disturbed, and several cruel acts of the superstitious trial by 
poison having been perpetrated. President Benson proceeded against 
them with one hundred men, in the Seth Grosvenor, joined by others, 
and compelled them to keep the peace and pay the cost of the war. It is 
justly remarked by President Benson touching the murderous practices 
to some extent prevailing among tribes under the protection of the Re- 
public : 

" The time has come when such homicidal practices by natives living 
at least within the vicinity of our settlements should/ be promptly 
checked. If the government has the right and power to stop them, 
(which I presume no one will deny,) then it becomes a moral duty, 
and the neglect of such a duty involves moral delinquency and 
national guilt." 

The honorable vindication of the character of Liberia by her gov- 
ernment in the afi&dr of the French vessel, the Regina Cceli, induces 
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tlie expectation tliat she will be able to show the world bow unjustifi- 
able was the recent attack of a Spanish man-of-war steamer upon 
the single man-of-war schooner in the harbor of Monrovia. This 
assault was not more against Liberia than an affront to the majesty 
of England, (since the men of an English man-of-war destroyed the 
Spanish slayer in the Gallinas,) and we may look to the power of Great 
Britain to maintain her own policy against the slave trade and her 
sense of the solemn treaty obligations of Spain. We cannot think 
that the magnanimity of Spain will permit her to attempt to coerce 
the young and feeble Eepublio of Liberia, (acknowledged as a free 
State by at least ten of the civilized powers of the world,) to cast aside 
her responsibility to God, to herself, and humanity. 

In his last message President Benson observes, that it is impossible 
for Liberian merchants to succeed in honest competition in ports of 
the United States under the great pressure of existing discriminating 
duties; and it has been deemed right and proper to impose on the 
vessels and cargoes of the United States in her ports, similar discrimi- 
nating duties. This is mutually disadvantageous, but of far greater 
injury to our citizens than to hers. The acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Liberia, recommended by the President to Congress, would 
naturally be followed by other measures that would place the commerce, 
mutually, of that Eepublio and the United States upon a just basis. 

RBCAFTUBED AFRICANS. 

On the first of October of 1860, President Benson wrote : 

" We have landed in the Eepublic within about two months nearly 
four thousand recaptives, for whom this government will have to ren- 
der an account in the future." 

The proceedings of the Board of Directors on the 24th of October 
of last year are before the public, and the gratification of the friends of 
the Society well known at the unanimity with which this Board had ap- 
pointed Dr. James Hall their commissioner, to convey them to the 
government of Liberia, and to enter into such a contract with the latter, 
as shall carry them into full effect, to be binding from its date, but 
subject to modification if, on being hereafter submitted to the Board, 
there should seem to be occasion therefor. 

The departure of Dr. Hall in the Stevens on the 1st of November, 
1860, was announced in the last report. On his arrival he proceeded 
at once to negotiate a treaty with the Liberian Government satisfactory 
to its President and people, and having completed his homeward 
voyage, April 4th, was prepared to submit his work to the examination 
of this Board. Since this negotiation involves interests of great conse- 
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quence in many directions, ite careful review would appear to be bigbly 
expedient. 

The contract or treaty is submitted herewith to the Board of Di- 
rectors. The Society was subsequently informed that the Government 
of Liberia had appointed G. W. S. and James Hall their agents to 
make their purchases and shipments in the United States. 

In conformity with this arrangement the Financial Secretary opened 
an account directly with the Liberian Government, and has kept the 
funds belonging to the Government of Liberia separate from the fiinds 
of the Society, and held them subject to the order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the said government, and, as far as possible, 
in the drafts of the Treasurer of the United States upon the Assistant 
Treasurer in the city of New York. 

The ship Nightingale, with 801 slaves, captured by the United 
States inan-of-war sloop Saratoga, near Cabenda, was brought in charge 
of Lieutenant Guthrie on the 7th of May into the harbor of Monrovia. 
The sufferings of these people on their way from the point of capture, 
and the sickly and inevitably confined condition, within the narrow 
limits of the receptacle, on landing, produced unusual mortality. 

On the 4th of July, President Benson wrote : " The recaptives landed 
in Liberia last and this year, now numbering over 4,000, are getting on 
astonishingly well. You would really be astonished could you witness 
the rapid improvement they have made in so short a time, and the 
people with whom nearly all have been placed and apprenticed treat 
them very kindly, as a general thing." In September last, one of the 
best ministers of the Gospel writes from the St. Paul's river: " I can- 
not but regard the whole matter in relation to these natives being 
brought among us as a wise and gracious act of Providence, designing 
them to be a blessing to us and we a blessing to them. Our churches 
and Sabbath schools are every Sabbath crowded with these people, 
and in a few years many of them will doubtless come to know and 
worship the true and living God. Many of those that were brought 
here a few years ago by the ship Pons are now respectable citizens, 
and members of the church." 

COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

President Benson, in his last message, represents "that the ex- 
portable articles by our civilized communities, this year, will be more 
than two hundred per cent, in advance of the preceding year. Many 
of these articles have been for home consumption, and the actual ex- 
ports over those of the next preceding year have been but about fifty 
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per cent. ; and it is important to consider that in the production of 
articles of export the industry of the native tribes has its just share. 
According to the testimony of the Rev. C. C. Hoffman of Cape Pal- 
mas, who lately ascended the beautiful stream of the St. PauFs, the 
owner of one plantation had made 60,000 pounds of sugar the last 
year, and expected to make 80,000 pounds the present; another had 
made 40,000 pounds of sugar in one year. 

Of the present industrial improvements, the Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell is a most intelligent and unexceptionable witness. He contrasts 
the uncertainty and discouragements of the days of the dolonial exist- 
ence of Liberia, with its activity and improvement during the 
few years since its elevation to the rank of an independent Republic. 

"Uncertainty gave place to certainty, and the colony began to 
flourish. The people felt that God had placed them to live there, 
and they put forth more efforts, with more hope and with more 
determination. We can see the change already. Take, for instance, 
the district of Bassa. When I went there, there was a large 
number of coffee trees planted, but there was but little coffee 
picked at that time. So it was in regard to other staples. They 
were neglected; but now the people are engaged in trade and com- 
merce. In Liberia there are about 600,000 coffee trees planted, and 
the people are so industrious that their industry is beginning to tell 
upon the coffee market. At Bassa sometimes 100 bags are exported. 
The climate furnishes a fine field for its cultivation; and so profitable 
is it becoming, that many citizens begin to turn their attention to it; 
and there is now more coffee exported from Liberia than in any pre- 
vious period. So with regard to sugar. Eight years ago one man, 
Mr. Richardson from New York, commenced its cultivation, and the 
result is, that extensive tracts are now under cultivation. There are 
at present nine or ten sugar mills in the Republic, and a large quan- 
tity of sugar is exported annually. Some farmers produce 30 or 
40,000 pounds of sugar; others 50 or 60,000 pounds of sugar a year." 

Of cotton the Republic has produced less; but among the neighboring 
native tribes it is produced, and to some extent manufactured cotton 
cloths woven into narrow strips, durable and dyed, are sold in the 
market on the coast. Some of the natives, says Mr. Crummell, have 
brought down from four to five thousand pieces of this cloth, 3 to 3 j^ 
feet in width and 6 long, at one time. 200,000 of these cloths are 
reported as sent from Lagos to Brazil in one year, and probably 
600,000 pounds of cotton are exported annually in this way from the 
west coast of Africa. It is clearly shown that AMca is capable of 
producing a great supply of cotton, and most of the twelve English 
steamers that each year successively visit Lagos and other African 
ports return with hundreds of bales of cotton to England. Yet at 
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present the palm oil trade is the great traffic of Western Africa, 
though but imperfectly developed. The imports of Monrovia were 
estimated at $150,000 in 1859, and in 1860 at $300,000, while the 
exports during the former year amounted to $190,000, and for the 
year 1860 the exports from the whole Republic rose to between 
$400,000 and $500,000. Justly it is said by Mr. Crummell, that no 
equal number of colored men on earth have done as much for civili- 
zation and humanity as the people of Liberia. 

We are indebted to an intelligent and ardent friend of the cause 
in Philadelphia, Wm. Coppinger, Esq*, for the following statistics of 
English trade in Africa : 

" In 1853 the export of palm oil from Lagos was 160 tons; in 1857 the 
declared value of this, with a few other articles, was £1 ,062,806. From 
Abbeokuta interior, a short distance from Lagos, the increase of raw 
eotton has been enormous. In 1852, nine bags or 1810 pounds were 
exported; in 1858, 1,819 bags, or 220,000 pounds; and in 1859, 3,447 
bags, or 416,841 pounds. From the Island of Sherbro, near the 
northern confines of Liberia, a cotton trade has sprung up in six 
years to the value of £61,000 for the last twelve months reported. 
Sixty thousand tons of palm oil are estimated as sent annually from 
the western coast of Africa, and the quantity that reached Great 
Britain during the year 1859 was 804,826 cwt. 

"The exports of British goods during the first six months of the 
three past years are stated as follows : 

1858. 1859. 1860. 

To Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 

Gold Coast, British, - - - £95,404. £148,538. £139,643. 

To other parts of west coast of 
Africa, 836,939, 344,710. 471,619. 



Total 432,343. 493,248. 611,262. 

" This table shows an increase of nearly forty per cent, in quantity 
and value compared with 1859, and about fifteen per cent, in quantity 
and forty per cent, in value over 1858." 



LIBERIA COLLEaE. 



The attention of Ex-President Roberts has been wholly devoted to 
the erection of the college building. Thus he writes on the 3d of 
September, ^^but owing to the advanced state of the building seascm 
when we obtained permission to proceed in the work, no time was to 
be lost in getting up the walls and the roof on, to escape, if possible^ 
the heavy rains of the approaching season. However, I am glad to 
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be able to inform you that the buildings are now far advanced to com- 
pletion, and will be ready for inauguration, we hope, in the course of 
a couple of months. The main building is a fine structure, very com- 
modious, we hope, in all its arrangements, and I trust will prove a 
great blessing to Liberia." We team that some efforts are making to 
obtain voluntary donations for a library and cabinet of natural science 
for this college, and that a complete Edinburgh encyclopedia has been 
given to it by the Rev. Seth J. Arnold, of West Townshend, Vt., 
and a small but rare and valuable selection of minerals by the Eev. 
James J. Clark, now a missionary in Turkey. Since this Report was 
written, we learn that the Trustees of Harvard College have presented 
six hundred valuable volumes. In their last report, the Managers of 
the New York Society are pleased to say : " By the final decision of 
the Court of Appeals the liberal bequest of $50,000, intended by our 
former President, Anson Gr. Phelps, sen., to aid in the endowment of 
this Liberia college, has been declared invalid, because no definite 
term was limited in which the $100,000 was to be secured, and no 
permanent trustees named to procure the bequest and administer it. 
It is most gratifying to believe that the noble intentions of the will 
thus defeated for want of technical precision, will be held sacred by 
his children, and that if the college progresses and receives the pro- 
posed endowment, his liberal intentions will be realized by the institu- 
tion/' 

SMiaRATION. 

The disturbed state of public affiiirs since our last anniversary has 
served to check emigration. In May last, on the return of our com- 
missioner, Dr. J«mes Hall, from the ninth voyage of the Stevens, it 
was thought prudent to postpone our usual spring expedition, and 
obtain employment for the ship in Europe. Having been employed 
in Europe, and not having returned on the 1st of November, the 
John H. Jones was chartered by the Financial Secretary in New 
York, and on the 7th of that month sailed from that port with 
42 emigrants, and stores to the value of forty thousand dollars, sent 
to the Liberian Government for the support of recaptured Africans. 
On the 24th of April the bark Edward, chartered by the firm of 
Johnson, Turpin & Dunbar, sailed from N«w York with seven emi- 
grants from that city and Williamsburg, and four other persons, 
Messrs. Howard, a nephew of Mr. Turpin, George Brown, who went 
out to serve •as engineer on the Seth Grosvenor steamer, and Messrs. 
Davis and Peacher returning to their home. 



April 24, 
July 27, 
Aug. 10, 


7 emigrants. 
1 " 
1 


Nov. 7, 


42 


Dec. 28, 


4 « 
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The following tabular statement exhibits the emigration dniing 

the past year : 

By Bark Edward, from New York, 

Teresa Bandall, " Baltimore, 
Justice Story, " Boston, 
Brig John H. Jones, " New York, 
Bark Greyhound, " " 

Total, 55 

INTERIOR LIBERIA SETTLEMENT. 

The Committee have neglected no proper means of establishing an 
interior settlement on the New Jersey uplands in G-rand Bassa. Some 
progress has been made towards opening a road to the site, and in 
erecting one or more buildings for the accommodation of settlers. 
By a late arrival we learn that some twenty volunteers have taken 
possession. We have placed in the hands of our agent, C. S. De 
Randamie, upwards of $2,500 worth of goods, and authorized him 
to use of the funds in his hands a thousand dollars more for the pur- 
pose of de&aying the expenses of founding the settlement. 

NEW COLONIES SUGGESTED. 

The hope and purpose of multiplying Christian settlements on the 
coast of Africa has long been cherished by this Society ; and it will 
be recollected that some years ago, this Board authorized the Executive 
Committee, should they consider it expedient, to send an agent to 
Lagos and the country of Yoruba for purposes of exploration. This 
purpose, for reasons deemed sufficient, has not been executed; but 
during the year the idea of planting a new settlement on the coast 
haa attracted the especial attention of the Committee, and they di- 
rected a correspondence to be opened with intelligent friends of the 
cause, and information to be sought from all sources, as to the most 
eligible region to bo chosen and the best means for accomplishing the 
purpose. No thought is entertained of neglecting Liberia, but rather 
of making the proposed settlement contribute to aid its commerce and 
other groat interests. Valuable replies have been received from several 
gentlemen to whom inquiries have been addressed, and the subject 
Buty deserve the consideration of the Directors. 

AGENTS AND TRAVELLING SECRETARY. 

* The Travelling Secretary has continued b 
labors during the year, but we refer to his < 
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esting details that have marked his various and important endeavors 
in our canse. 

In the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, the Rev. 
Franklin Butler has prosecuted his zealous and faithful labors, and 
though the state of public affairs has checked the tide of most chari- 
ties, with encouraging prospects for the future. 

In northern Ohio the agency of the Rev. B. O. Plimpton has been 
earnestly conducted, and with a good degree of success. It is proper 
to say that the Committee have not thought it expedient to multiply 
agencies, in consequence of the dark and troubled condition of the 
times. 

MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 

The great cause of African missions has made rapid progress during 
the year, and the whole land is well nigh encircled with the scltools 
and churches and ministers of Christ. At Sierra Leone, Liberia, and 
on the Gold Coast, at Corisco, the Gaboon, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and other districts of Southern and Eastern Africa, seminaries or 
schools are established, from which native converts and instructed 
Christians are preparing to go forth and plant churches in that great 
wilderness, and turn the savage and idolatrous natives to God. Al- 
ready the poor Africans on the rocks begin to sing — they shout from 
the tops of the mountains. 

RECOGNITION OP LIBERIA. 

The recommendation of the President of the United States to Con- 
gress that the independence of Liberia should be acknowledged, and 
that some plan for the colonization of free persons of color should be 
adopted, was considered a good reason for presenting a brief memo- 
rial to the National Legislature. A copy of this memorial the com- 
mittee think proper to made a part of this report. 

Colonization Office, Washington, January 1,1862. 

To the Hon, Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

The Executive Committee of the American Colonization 

Society observe, with deep interest, that the President of the United 

States has, in his late message, recommended that the Republic of 

W Liberia should be acknowledged as independent. They also notice 

V his recommendation of some plan of colontzation for free people of 

\plor in SOI * -''*««ti3 congenial to them. It seems proper to repre- 

^^tliat i Colonization Society was organized in this 



s 
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year of its existence, and have been prosecuted by it since, with in- 
adequate means, but earnest zeal and energy. The experience of the 
Society has demonstrated the ennobling power of liberty — that high 
inducements prompt to high achievements; and thus far has Liberia 
risen in character and hopes, because so grand a prospect has spread 
out before her, and she has stood unchecked and unembarrassed by 
the competition of powerful civilized nations. She occupies a country 
exhaustless in resources, and there is nothing to impede her growth. 
To say nothing of her gold and other mineral productions, the soil of 
Africa is well adapted to the culture of coffee, cotton, the palm tree, 
and the sugar-cane, and all the rich and varied productions of tropi- 
cal climates. 

But the most precious fruits of the enterprise of this Society are 
to be seen in the moral and intellectual power of the men of Liberia. 

There is little prospect of securing a permanent home for a large 
number of our people of color on this continent, or the adjacent 
islands ; nor in any other country than Africa does their future for 
happiness, security and political independence appear inviting. Libe- 
ria will naturally secure the sympathy of the more powerful civilized 
nations — from her remoteness she will have little cause to fear 
oppression — and deriving high advantages from their friendly inter- 
course, she will be disposed to reciprocate them. 

The Executive Committee are, then, confirmed in the views of the 
Fathers of the American Colonization Society, and see with pleasure 
the attention of Congress invited by the President of the United 
States to the interests they involve. These interests are to freedom, 
humanity, commerce, civilization, and religion, immense. The com- 
merce of Africa already attracts the attention of many nations, and 
when her people shall be taught her resources, and be trained to 
habits of civilization, she will become one of the richest marts of the 
world. Thus all our benevolence towards her children will be 
rewarded — their afflictions converted into blessings, and Africa and 
America rejoice in mutual benefits under the benign Ruler of Nations. 

The Committee are well persuaded that the multiplication of 
Christian settlements of free colored people on the coast of Africa, 



cient title to be enrolled among the illustrious benefactors of mankind ; whilst 
it afforded a precious and consolatory evidence of the all-prevailing power of 
liberty, enlightened by knowledge, and corrected by religion. If the experi- 
ment, in its more remote consequences, should ultimately tend to the diffusion 
of similar blessings through those vast regions and unnumbered tribes, yet 
obscured in primeval darkness, reclaim the rude wanderer from a life of wretch- 
edness to civilization and humanity, and convert the blind idolater from gross 
and abject superstitions to the holy charities, the sublime morality and human- 
izing discipline of the Gospel, the nation or the individual that shall have taken 
the most conspicuous lead in achieving the benignant enterprize, will have 
raised a monument of that true and imperishable glory founded in the moral 
approbation and gratitude of the human race, unapproachable to all but the 
elected instruments of Divine beneficence — a glory with which the moat splen- 
did achievements of human force or power must sink in competition, ana ap- 
pear insignificant and vulgar in the comparison." 
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and especially that an annnal appropriation to aid the removal and 
support of such persons in Liberia, will result in great benefits to those 
people and to the United States. And for these great ends the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Colonization Society will ever 
pray. 

R. R. GURLEY,Cor. Sec. A. C. S., 

WM. MoLAIN, Financial Sec. A. G. S., 

S. H. HUNTINGTON, of the Ex. Committee. 

Since 1776, a year memorable for the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, and in the British House of Commons for the first mo- 
tion for the abolition of the African slave trade, Divine Providence 
has been moving in various ways and by various agencies to improve 
and elevate the destiny of the African race. From that day to the 
present, this great idea has occupied the thoughts, moved the purposes, 
inflamed the eloquence of the good and the wise, the orators, states- 
men, and philanthropists of England, France, America, and other 
civilized nations of Europe. No subject, perhaps, ever wrought more 
generally or profoundly in the reason, conscience and hearts of men. 

This idea of vast benevolence, operating in all directions, and for 
the sublimest ends, animated the minds and stimulated the endeavors 
of the founders of this Society. .In the first memorial addressed to 
Congress, (from the pen of the late General Walter Jones,) and in 
the able letter of General Robert Goodloe Harper, published in the 
first Report of the Society, the scheme of African Colonization is ex- 
hibited in no mean proportions, but as comprehending nations and 
ages and their endless improvements. 

Constitutionally and wisely limited, in action, to free persons of 
color, emigrating with their own consent, the soul and sympathy of 
this Society embraces two continents and two races of men, nor has 
it failed to hope and believe that this nation, so great, so free, will yet 
deliver and bless and exalt African nations most barbarous, depressed 
and enslaved. 

From such purposes and hopes, penetrating the soul of this Soci- 
ety, has gone forth a mighty and increasing power to move those who 
have largely shared in the government of this country, and disposed 
them to co-operate in the consummation of the grandeur of the enter- 
prise. 

For what has our great Creator given us existence and cast his 
smile upon us, revealed to us his will and his Gospel, made us a,c- 
quainted as a nation with one quarter of the world and its many mil- 
lions, torn and plundered and buried in darkness, but that we should 
consider their miseries, and stretch forth our hands for their deliver- 
ance. 
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Well may it be for us as a nation to consider that the present time 
may prove a key to open the divine purposes of wisdom and grace in 
the experience of America and Africa for the last three hundred years. 

The gradual and voluntary separation of the races inhabiting these 
two countries is clearly beneficial, and it is equally clear that in Africa 
herself her children can find the most congenial and inviting home. 
Liberia rises a star of promise to the race. There^ says the last re- 
port of the Massachusetts Society, " they have a republican govern- 
ment, with all our provisions for the security of freedom. There we 
cannot doubt they will find the most acceptable and advantageous field 
of labor for themselves, for their posterity, for their race, and for 
mankind.'' 
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Tlie Forty-fifth Annnal Meeting of the American Colonization 
Society was held in the Hall of the House of Representatives on the 
evening of the 21st January, 1862, at seven and a half o'clock, when 
the Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, President of the Society, took the chair. 

Prayer was offered for the blessing of Almighty God on the 
meeting and the cause, by the Rev. John Maclean, D.D., President 
of Princeton College. 

The Corresponding Secretary read extracts from the Annual Report, 
which afforded reason for encouragement to the friends of the Society. 

The President then proceeded to address the Society in an able 
and eloquent raanner, as follows : 

Members of the American Colonization Society, 

Ladies ana Gentlemen : 

Never, perhaps, since Finley, in 1816, proclaimed that " he 
knew the scheme of African colonization was from God," has the 
anniversary meeting been called to order with more profound emo- 
tion than is now felt by the presiding officer. Nor does he doubt, 
in the least, that his hearers participate in his feelings. 

The great statesmen who launched the ship of our cause, at the 
instigation of the New Jersey clergyman — ^Jefferson, Madison, 
Randolph, Harper, Mercer, Clay — confided it at once to the philan- 
thropists who have since plied its oars and trimmed its sails, as 
with varying speed, it has pursued its way under a summer sky and 
upon placid waters ; and the periodical records of the voyage have 
been heretofore, almost always, illuminated, richly as a missal of 
old times, with the gay colors and the golden tracery which hope- 
ful enthusiasm spread upon their pages with a lavish hand, in 
these halcyon days of prosperity and peace. But now, the same 
ship, to pursue the simile, though still keeping its course, presses 
onward through angry waves and beneath a threatening heaven. 
The thunder of artillery, the clangor of trumpets, the roll of drums, 
the clash of steel, are echoing on all sides ; and were the narra- 
tive of its progress to embrace the current events of cotemporary 
history, it would contain many a sad episode of battle and death. 
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with all the miserable accompaniments of civil war. That it lives in 
such a sea, and amid such surroundings, stauncher than ever, is 
alone conclusive proof of the divinity of its origin. 

The early advocates of African colonization looked to it as a 
means of improving the condition of the free people of color, mor- 
ally and politically ; of separating them from a contact with the 
slaves, that was prejudicial to both parties ; or of civilizing and 
christianizing Africa, according to their respective stand-points. — 
But it does not appear that any of them, even among the statest- 
men we have named, appreciated the great truth on which, in fact, 
the whole scheme depended for success, and which was, that ^Hwo 
free races, between whom amalgamation, by intermarriage, was im- 
possible, could never occupy the same land, in peace, on terms of so- 
cial and political equality. ^^ This, which may be regarded as a 
fixed and absolute law of races, has been gradually and slowly de- 
veloping itself in this country, and in this connexion, during the 
last forty years. There was little or nothing in 1816 to suggest it. 
History, which amply illustrates it, was a sealed book, whose 
teachings were valueless, simply because no one turned to its pages 
to discover them. The population of eight millions, then, was 
so small, in comparison with the extent of our country, that the 
latter was assumed to be, for all practical purposes, illimitable. — 
But when the census of 1850 gave a population of 23,000,000, and 
that of 1860 a population of 32,000,000, to become, upon the data 
furnished by eight decennial enumerations, 100,000,000 in 1900, and 
upwards of 200,000,000 in 1930, this law of races, with its inevi- 
table consequences, became so obvious that it could no longer be 
overlooked. It was to provide for its operation, to be prepared 
for the exigency of the exodus of a whole people, that the scheme 
of colonization, requiring, in this instance, patient labor, supported 
by faith and hope, to mature it, came into existence five and forty 
years ago, and that Liberia, afterwards, assumed its place among 
the nations ; and to Him who filled, the mind of Finley with the 
plan, who softened the hearts of those whom he invoked ^to aid 
him, and who has since strengthened the weak hands which have 
labored in the cause, be ascribed the honor and the glory. 

Three years ago, from this platform, the present speaker ven- 
tured to use these words : "Ceasing to be ignored by the politi- 
cians of the day, philanthropy shall yet be thanked by statesman- 
ship for what it has accomplished on the coast of Africa." The 
predictiou has already been, to some extent, fulfilled ; and public 
men, amid all the excitements of the hour, are even now studying 
plans of colonization, with a view of providing new homes for 
those who, as was said on the same occasion, "must go somewhere.'* 
The times have forced the queition upon them even earlier than 
was anticipated. 

But, as with inventors, so it oflen is with politicians. Inge- 
nuity exhausts itself in reinvention; and old and discarded things 
are apt to be adopted as original, because investigation has been 
postponed until the urgency of occasion has prevented it from being 
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thorough. Thus, at present, colonization in the West Indies, col- 
onization in Central America, colonization in South America, are 
being discussed and urged, when each of these schemes has, years 
ago, been examined, weighed, and abandoned. Colonization in the 
Territories of the United States has been already tried, and with 
results too, that ought to be eminently suggestive ; for the Indian 
transplanted by us beyond the Mississippi has, long since, 
required agents to protect him from the intrusion of the white 
man ; and many a longing eye is being cast, from beyond the 
Indian border, upon the broad prairies and the tall forests, where 
the descendants of the original possessors of the whole land are 
feebly endeavoring to protract the term of an existence which is 
rapidly drawing to its close. 

As it is with the home of the Indian beyond the Mississippi, so 
will it be with every spot on the American continent, and with 
every adjacent island on which the white man can live and thrive; 
and to establish a free colored people upon either continent or 
island will be but to bequeath the struggle of races to a future gen- 
eration, when, the numbers being greater and the enmity more 
bitter, while the area of the strife remains the same, the contest 
will be fiercer, without the smallest change in the result. 

And what will be this result ? What but the extirpation of the 
weaker party or its removal to a home where the white man can- 
not follow it : not because of the intervening sea, because steam 
has bridged the sea, but because pestilence and death, with swords 
of flame, debar the white man's entrance. Africa is this home and 
Liberia is its portal. 

It is true, that in speaking thus emphatically we are looking to 
the future ; but then, is it not for the future that we are called upon 
to provide ? The vice of the politicians of the day is that they 
deal with the present as though it were unchangeable. They legis- 
late for thirty-two millions of people without reference to the de- 
cennial increase of thirty-four and a half per cent. They delight in 
makershifts. They are enamored of emollients. They lose sight of 
the fact, that the arable lands of the United States are a fixed quantity, 
by far, very far, the greater part of which has long been taken up, 
while the population of the country must increase from thirty-two 
millions to two hundred and thirty-two millions in a life-time froQi 
to-day. They forget the effect that a redundant population must 
have upon wages, and ignore the idea that the latter can ever ap- 
proach the European standard on this side of the Atlantic. The 
possible consequences of such a result, its influence upon the great 
questions now agitating the country, they have not yet considered. 
This is a problem they want the patience, just now, to attempt to 
solve. But, were they to rise from the level of politics to that of 
statesmanship, and provide for the future as well as for to-day, 
t^iey would no more think of colonies of free people of color on 
this continent or its islands, than a pedestrian, in removing the 
stone that tripped him, would think of placing it where he must 
again fall over it. 
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Still, a great advance has been made. Colonization has, at last, 
become a matter for discussion in the halls of Congress ; and, hav- 
ing truth for its basis, discussion must lead to its development, 
and America and Africa be benefited by the result. 

There is one thing, however, to be carefully avoided in this con- 
nexion. The idea of compulsion must not be associated with the 
scheme. The law of races is of itself competent to bring about 
every desirable result. It is of daily and hourly operation. It is 
felt at firesides, when husband and wife, talking over their affairs, 
recognise its force and agree that they " must go somewhere." It is 
felt in the fields, in the streets, in all the occupations in which the 
free colored people have heretofore found employment, and in all 
of which there is now standing, at the colored man's elbow, a 
white man, ready to take his place wHenever he shall leave it, 
even if he does not, without reference to his wishes, actually eject 
him from it. In this way it affects communities and becomes pow- 
erful in the building up of nations. Depending, as does the colo- 
nization scheme, upon individual action for its results, there must 
be nothing connected with it against which individual pride may 
revolt — for pride is every day overruling interest and sacrificing 
happiness. Emigration must be left to the conviction of the par- 
ties that they will do better in another land ; and the silent work- 
ing of the law of Baces, quickened by the pressure of a redundant 
population, will be all-sufficient, in due time, to make this convic- 
tion irresistible. There needs no other compulsion. 

Nor are these the suggestions of mere expediency. They illustrate 
the constitutional provision upon which the American Colonization 
Society has acted from the beginning. It was then declared that 
our object was "the removal of the free people of color, with their 
own consent, to Africa" — words which cannot be too often re- 
peated or two strongly emphasized, as explanatory of the scope 
and meaning of the colonization scheme ; and which alike prohibit 
our becoming the agents of any plan involving compulsion, and 
pledge us to leave to the free man of color, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the time, the place, and the occasion of his emigration. — 
All we can do is to facilitate his going. To this end our means, 
although limited — insignificant, indeed, comparatively — have hith- 
erto been competent. They have sufficed to found the colony and 
to support it in its earlier stages, and until it has become merged 
in the Republic of Liberia ; and, if we restrict the use of them to 
Africa, it is not because we would interfere with the colored man's 
selection of a new home, but because it is our solemn conviction 
that in Africa alone can his people find a permanent abiding place. 
If lighthouses now crown the headlands of Cape Montserado and 
Cape Palmas, if churches and mission stations and school-houses 
now dot the coast from Cape Mount to the Cavalla, if steam 
sugar mills are at work on the St. Paul's and steam saw-mills are 
busy on the Junk, if the trade between the seaboard settlements 
is carried on in vessels built in the yards of Monrovia, and if a 
foreign commerce is already prosecuted by merchant shipowners 

4 
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of Liberia, if all this has been done with such humble means as 
individual benevolence, and, sometimes, State appropriations have 
afforded, we may surely be permitted to say, without arrogance, 
that the blessing of the Almighty rests upon the choice which this 
Society has made of Africa as the future home of the free colored 
people of the United States. 

But, unlike the strength of Milo, ours has not increased from 
day to day with our growing burden ; and more efficient measures 
ought now to be adopted to promote the growth of the African 
Republic. Among the most important of these is the recognition 
by this country of the Government of Liberia — most important to 
the latter, and far, very far, from unimportant to ourselves. 

The United States, whose laws and institutions the Liberians 
have honorably illustrated in Africa, whose great names are per- 
petuated where Monrovia looks down upon the deep, where Clay 
Ashland marks the progress of civilization in the forest, where 
Harper stretches along the three hills of Palmas, and by many a 
stream and town besides, the United States, alone almost among 
the leading nations of the world, withholds its recognition of the 
Government of Liberia; and this, too, when within the last few 
years we have actually been dependent upon Liberia for the abili- 
ty to fulfil our treaties with reference to the slave trade : for, had 
Liberia refused, as she might have done, to receive the more than four 
thousand recaptured Africans, who in that time have been landed 
on her shores, what would have become of them? North and 
South, here, alike unwilling to take charge of them, a crowd of 
naked savages, they must have been thrown upon the coast, remote 
from their respective tribes, to become again the victims of the ne- 
farious traffic from which they had just been rescued, — a proceed- 
ing so repugnant to humanity that the withdrawal of every vessel 
of war maintained by us on the coast would have been preferable to 
its adoption. In lieu of this, Liberia received them, and distributed 
them among her Christian hom^s, where, from the last accounts, 
they are fast becoming qualified to have homes of their own, in 
which, before long, the prayers of grateful hearts will invoke bless- 
ings upon those who, in teaching the recaptives the artsof civiliied 
life, have made them an example of what maybe done throughout 
all Africa by such agencies as our Society has established there. 

Whatever, then, may be the result of the present agitation of 
schemes of colonization, whether it may end in a still further post- 
ponement of the whole subject,, or in immediate action, there 
ought to be no difficulty on the part of the United States in recog- 
nizing the Government of Liberia, if only in acknowledgment of 
benefits actually derived from it. 

And not only would the measure be just, but it would be expe- 
dient also. We are a nation of manufacturers as well as agricul- 
turists. We want markets for the products of our inventive genius 
and mechanical skill. We have fought for them in China, and spent 
hundreds of thousands in obtaining them in Japan, while, at the same 
Itime, we voluntarily exclude ourselves from almost the only virgin 
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market in the world. We suffer our commerce to be burdened 
with a discriminating duty of twelve per cent, on all goods im- 
ported into Liberia from this country, from which the recognition 
of her Government would exempt us ; and the consequence is, that 
the trade from the United States, which was formerly a direct one, 
is now carried on in English vessels, or in American vessels sail- 
ing from British ports. France is seeking the interior of Africa 
up the Senegal, and from the Mediterranean, England is making 
her way to it from Sierra Leone, and Cape Coast Castle, and La- 
gos, and up the Zambesi, while the United States, with the pecu- 
liar facilities, which its relations to Liberia naturally afford, of 
accomplishing a commercial destiny in this connexion, such as 
France or England can never win, is neglecting its opportunities 
until they may be lost to it forever. 

That the trade here referred to may be appreciated as it should 
be, it may be stated, that while, in 1853, the export of palm oil from 
Lagos was but one hundred and sixty tons, its declared worth in 
1857 was $5,314,000. In 1852 the whole export of cotton from 
Abeokuta was nine bags, weighing about eighteen hundred pounds in 
all. In 1859 it was 416,341 lbs. The quantity of palm oil sent 
annually from the western coast of Africa is at least sixty thou- 
sand tons, exceeding in value the product of a whale oil season. 
The quantity that reached Great Britain alone, in 1860, was 40,216 
tons, while the exports of British goods to the West Coast amount- 
ed, for the first six months of the same year, to $3,656,310, being a 
gain of forty percent, on the export of 1858. The present extent of 
this trade is not so remarkable as its rapid increase, and the efforts 
which are making by European nations to encourage and obtain 
it. 

But the pecuniary loss attending the destruction of our commer- 
cial intercourse with Africa, through Liberia, will not be the only 
result to be deplored should our present policy be persisted in. — 
Commerce has been the great agent of colonization from the days 
of the Phenicians down to the last arrival from Germany and Ire- 
land in the harbor of New York. It is the only agent upon which 
reliance can be placed to accomplish the voluntary self-paying 
emigration to Africa, which will one day equal the emigration from 
Europe to America. With the necessity for such an emigration be- 
coming daily more and more apparent, it is, unquestionably, as un- 
wise as it is unstatesmanlike not to encourage, in every possible 
way, the commerce upon which, take place when it will, it must 
be dependant. Foster commerce with Liberia, and colonization 
will pay its own way, and our free colored population will pass 
from amongst us, voluntarily and quietly, in the natural order of 
events. Destroy this commerce — let its growth be hampered with 
restrictions — and Liberia must become a dependency of England, 
and we will have thrown into the hands of a rival all the advan- 
tages which Liberia yearns to accord to that land which, whatever 
the policy of the Government, is still the mother country of her 
people. 
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Nor are the means of transportation which commerce affords alone 
to be regarded in this connexion. Commerce assists in preparing for 
the reception of the immigrants, as it increases the population, mul- 
tiplies the resources, and enhances the wealth of the cities where they 
land. The ship loads that now disappear in New York, as they are 
absorbed in the population that commerce has accumulated there, 
would have overwhelmed the village of New Amsterdam at any tim^ 
within the first twenty years after its establishment on the island of 
Manhattan. There is a law that regulates immigration according to 
the capacity of the particular locality, and which will operate in the 
colonization of Africa, as it has done in all the colonizations that have 
preceded it. As has been shown, in the case of the recaptives recently 
landed in Liberia, this capacity of the Kepublic is now upwards of 
four thousand per annum, even where the immigrants are mere bar- 
barians. But there is no doubt that a still greater number could have 
been received had they been of the character sent from the United 
States, provided with more or less means, and acquainted with th^ 
occupations and having the habits of civilization. Indeed, it may be 
assumed, that Liberia is now prepared to receive any nimiber of emi- 
grants which, under any circumstances, may be landed there, until 
the removal of our free colored population shall be gradually and sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. African colonization is destiny. The col- 
onization of America was slower in the beginning, and yet what a 
people we have become I The colonization of California was more 
rapid, because the gold there was more attractive to the adventurous 
of the United States than the religious persecutions of the Old World 
were repulsive to the Pilgrim Fathers. The colonization of Africa 
will be more certain than either was in the first instance; because, 
while persecution might have ceased in Europe, and the gold become 
exhausted in California, the law of races and the increase of popula- 
tion are inflexible and uncontrollable, and must be enduring in their 
operation, and absolutely certain in their results. 

In whatever aspect, then, recognition presents itself, it is com- 
mended to our favorable consideration. It obviates a discrimination 
which hampers commerce ; it encourages kind feehng, which no na- 
tion, however great, is the worse for, from any other nation, however 
small; it provides for exigencies that are daily becoming more mo- 
mentous: but, above all, and beyond all, it is an act just in itself, 
which the United States should no longer withhold from a people 
which exists through its philanthropy, is an illustration of its wisdom, 
and must be an agent in the fulfilment of the purposes of its God. 

Nor, while we thus plead the cause of Liberia, is she speechless in 
her own behalf. It is no rock-bound coast, ramparted with ice, and 
under a howling sky, that receives the emigrant from America. The 
rich and luxuriant vegetation of the tropics comes down to the very 
borders of the sea ; and although here, as elsewhere upon earth, com- 
fort and competence are to be won by toil alone, yet a climate conge- 
nial to the nature of the individual gives to industry its reward 
through all the seasons of the rolling year. The colored man is here 
his own master. The law of races here operates in his favor. It is 
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his race which is the dominant one; and, dependant as this law is, 
in this instance, upon climate, and not upon accident, it is his race 
which must be paramount forever ; and from Robertsport, under the 
shadow of Cape Mount, by Monrovia, where the first settlement was 
made, by Bassa, where rest the ashes of Buchanan, by Sinou, and 
Cape Paimas, and Cavalla, to the Rio Pedro, and from the coast line 
indefinitely towards the interior, are homes prepared for those whom 
circumstances, accumulating with the rapidity of the increase of an 
avalanche, will soon, measuring the time by the magnitude of the re- 
sult, deprive of all freedom of choice, and leave no alternative but 
removal. 

Members of the American Colonization Society : The chair, at the 
three aniiiversary meetings immediately preceding the installation of 
the present incumbent, was successively occupied by Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, and Charles Fenton Mercer. The West, the North, 
and the South — Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Virginia — were re- 
pre en ted by them. The wonderous orator, the great expounder of 
the Constitution, the accomplished statesman and philanthropist, were 
united in the support and advocacy of our cause. The inspiration of 
their presence is still around us. Were we permitted to see them in 
dim perspectives of the spirit world — could another Beatrice, to an- 
other Dante, point out their majestic shadows, as they listened to 
"the roll of the red artillery" and the tramp of the close columns of 
armed men which blasted the earth they had left green with the vel- 
vet garb of peace, would not Clay be seen, with impatient gesture, 
head thrown back, and foot advanced, and hand extended, filling the 
Senate house with the thunder of his voice? Webster, statuesque, 
with folded arms, darting, from beneath his massive brow, gleams of 
living fire, as he invoked a world's vengeance on the violator of the 
Constitution ? And Mercer, calm and sorrowful, gazing from one to 
the other, as he prayed, with clasped palms, that eloquence and wis- 
dom so combined might save his country ? And would we not then 
seek counsel, if we might, from these bold, true patriots and states- 
men, as to our own course in the sad emergency of the times. — 
But the dream of the poet is beyond our realization, and we can only 
recall to memory what has passed away forever — walking, here on 
earth, by the light which experience has afforded us, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left from the principles which have guided 
us from the beginning, and finding, in the faith of Finley, that " he 
knew the scheme was from God," our warrant and our strength, in 
toiling through strife, as we have toiled in peace, to urge onward to 
a glorious end the grand cause of African Colonization. 

The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Mason, of New York, then addressed the 

meeting, on our duty to the tropical races, and offered a resolution, 

which, as amended by the Rev. Dr. Tbacy, is as follows : 

Resolved^ That the colonization of tropical Africa, by persons of 
African descent already civilized, opens a new and cheering prospect 
for the general welfare of the different races of men. 
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Address of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Mason. 

Benevolence, like business, must submit its plans to the unbending 
laws of nature, and learn from physical science how to direct its ope- 
rations; but pure benevolence turns naturally toward the light, and, 
by a divine ingenuity, is apt to conform its labors to these physicad 
laws. 

The mixed motives which suggested the Liberian Colony merged 
on the fact that a great physical law had been violated in transferring 
the natives of tropical Africa to our wintry climate, and that the 
error was to be corrected by sending them back. At an early day 
they began to be removed southward on this continent, but benevo- 
lence and social justice required their return to the land of their 
fathers. 

Working under this law, Benevolence adapted to this colonization 
the favoring incidents, which have conspired to remove doubts, an- 
swer objections, and silence the clamors of those violators of natnre 
who sought to absorb this tropical race by intermarriage with our 
own, and colonization of these people somewhere in tropical regions 
has become a national policy, while the most thoughtful and expe- 
rienced find reasons of the lughest order, reaching to the permanent 
welfare of all races of men, in favor of the Colony of Liberia. 

While navigators crept along the shores of Europe each nation 
found the supply of its wants and the means of its increase only 
within its neighborhood ; but when the ships of Portugal returned 
from India, and the ships of Spain from the Mexican Gulf, loaded 
with the rich products of the tropics, the nations of Europe b^an a 
new career of civilization, and looked to the interchange of conve- 
niences and luxuries over the whole face of the earth. This career 
was restrained by their limited means of navigation, and still more 
by the indolence of the people of the tropics, and their unwillingness 
to prepare large supplies of the products of their soils and mines for 
the European market; but ships were rapidly multiplied, and large 
bodies of laborers and mechanics were carried to equatorial regions. 
But these colonists were subdued by the climate and demoralized and 
swept away by the habits of the barbarians; and the adventnreiB 
came to the natural and fixed conclusion that tropical products must 
be obtained by the labor of the equatorial races. 

Following this conclusion, the adventurers tried various motives to 
induce regular and effective industry among the natives, and, failing 
in this, they resorted to enforcement. The slender race of Asiatics, 
which had entered America on the western side, sunk and perished 
under the toil exacted by their masters; and the hopes of Europe 
concerning the wealth of the New World were checked a second 

time. 

Observation has shown that men from the equator become hardy 
by removing a few degrees farther to the north. Acting on this idea, 
the people of Guinea were brought to the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico. They were found equal to the labor, and more effective on 
the northern than on the southern border. Now the abundance of 
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the tropics is poured into Europe, what had been the delicacies of 
the few — the sugar and its products, the coffee and the rice, the 
tobacco and the cotton, — became common to the whole people. The 
English colonies rose rapidly in the vicinity of this new labor. The 
Africans continued to be moved northward, and to enrich their mas- 
ters ; and in the newness of the country they were pushed so far into 
our winter climate that their labor soon became improfitable. 

The opening of the tropics and the mines, followed by the conse- 
quent inventions, has made the civilized world what it is in population 
and wealth. England employs on one tropical plant more people 
than England contained in the days of Elizabeth. The natives of 
the tropics do all the work of their own climate; they will continue 
to do it. Can they do it of choice ? Can they do it cheerfully and 
hopefully ? Can they make an even bargain for the fruits of their 
labor 't Can they civilize ? 

The presence of the Caucasian race in controling numbers among 
equatorial races has not profited those races, and has been equally 
degrading to our race. Can tropical products be had in abundance 
without the controling presence of our race ? This is the great ques- 
tion for solution; and in view of this question I have framed the 
resolution, " that the colonization of tropical Africa by Africans pre- 
viously civilized in this country opens a new and cheering prospect 
for the general welfare of the different races of men/' 

The prospect is new; it is new in several of its features. It is a 
new fact that a body of tropical Africans, enjoying letters and arts, 
have established and administered a civil government, and maintained 
it by the fair and effectual administration of written laws and courts 
of record during a course of years without the controling presence 
of men of our race. During thirty years past they have been steadily 
gaining civil strength and increasing in numbers, and during all that 
time they have required less and less of the directing care and con- 
trol of this Society. They have made steady and hopeful progress 
in producing for the markets of the world such articles as we*^expect 
from tropical regions. They have scared away from six hundred miles 
of coast the msJignant little gods who have always been the scourge 
of equatorial Africa. They have snatched from these gods many 
thousands of the natives, and brought them to the knowledge of the 
God of the universe, and led them to Christian worship. They have 
conquered a pestilent climate by clearing and draining their lands. 
They have built goodly houses and dwelt in them. They offer a home 
and protection to the converts brought by white missionaries from the 
pagan tribes behind them. Their schools produce engineers compe- 
tent to project internal improvements, and mechanics able to execute 
them. Their merchants are respected in the civilized world. In all 
these matters they are steadily advancing, while the interference of 
our race in their affairs is not felt. 

Is not this a new state of things in equatorial Africa ? It is so, 
because these people were previously civilized in this country, and 
prepared to do what they are continuing without the presence of our 
race. They are colonists, with the means. and motives for sending to 
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the markets of the world hereafter an unlimited quantity of tropieal 
products. Will they do it ? 

There is a cheering prospect that they will accomplish a general 
welfare for their race and ours. The greatness of an undertaking is 
measured hy its duration and capacity for expansion. 

So far as we can now see, Liberia may endure. It has the ele- 
ments of constancy. It stands acknowledged by many great nations 
as a nationality. England is pledged by Jamaica and by Sierra Leone 
to protect it. France is bound by the memories of St. Domingo to 
protect it. Our nation will defend if she does not acknowledge 
Liberia. 

If Liberia shall endure it is capable of indefinite expansion. Every 
step in its organization and construction can be repeated, and repeated 
more easily than it was begun. A voice from large portions of this 
country announces voluntary emancipation; a voice in this hall an- 
nounces compensation to masters, and a voice from the free African 
people of these States will announce a voluntary exodus to the land 
which nature adapted them to occupy at their return from captivity 
in our frosty climate. 

Each new traveller penetrating from the coast to the eastward re- 
ports hills and valleys and streams of water where the maps had laid 
down a desert. The colonist will follow the traveller. A highway 
shall be there. The people shall press onward to the sources of the 
Nile; and Egypt shall at last acknowledge a civilization from the west. 

Let the stable nationality of Liberia be assured, and the problem 
of tropical civilization by tropical races will be solved, and tropical 
products will follow ; for civilization generates the wants and wishes 
which impel the poor to labor and the rich to enterprise. A second 
colony can rise by the light of the first— can profit by our mistakes, 
and sooner rise to independence. 

What has been accomplished in the tropics of Africa can be ulti- 
mately extended over the same belt around the globe. Ancient colo- 
nies were formed by those who escaped from the sacking of their 
cities, leaving their effects to the flames and bearing off the aged on 
their shoulders, and leading the young by hand. Their obscurity and 
remoteness from other nations was their safety ; but our colonies will 
go forth with full supplies, secure in the chivalrous protection of strong 
nations, and ready to enter the market of the world with the first 
fruits of their industry. 

Much of the tropical race has nearly served out its time under the 
direction of the Caucasian race. They have earned their outfit. 
Send them back to the land of the sun. The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. They shall go out with joy and be sent forth 
with peace. For God hath made of one blood all the nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath appointed the bounds 
of their habitation, that by co-operative labor they should work out 
that good for the sons of men which they should seek after all the 
days of their life. 
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The Rev. Dr. Pinney, Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
State Colonization Society, seconded Dr. Mason's resolution with very 
interesting remarks, and mentioned the presence of several Liberians ; 
one of them, Mr. J. D. Johnson, a merchant, who had resided ten 
years in that country, and who, on invitation of the President, made 
a brief address, showing the great benefits received by those settled 
there ; and of the earnest hope cherished in the Liberian Republic, 
that it would be encouraged and aided in sustaining its independence 
by our own Groverument. The entire propriety of the manner and 
matter of this address gave great satisfaction, and the facts stated 
were well adapted to give confidence in the efforts and reflect honor 
upon the young nation he represented. 

On motion, 

Resolvedy That this Society tenders its thanks to the President for 
the able and opportune address delivered this evening, and requests 
a copy for the press. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the office of the Society 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 



January 22, 1862. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment, the President in the 
Chair. 

Rev. Mr. Tracy moved that the proceedings of this meeting be 
published entire. 

The following Committee was then appointed to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year : Messrs. Gregory, Beckman and Pinney, who 
subsequently reported the following list of 

OFFICERS : 
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President : 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. 

Vice Presidents: 

1. Gen. John H. Cocke, of Virginia. 52. Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., Conn. 

S. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., of Connecticut. 53. Hon. Jofleph R. Ingersoll, of Penn. 

3. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of N. J. 54. Hon. Edward Coles, of Penn. 

4. Moses Allen, Esq., of New York. 55» Rev. Howard Malnom, D. D., of Pena. 

5. Rt. Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D., of Virginia. 56. Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., of N. T. 

6. Rev. Jas. O. Andrew, D. D., of Alabama. 57. Edward McGebee, Esq., of Mississippi. 

7. Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio. 58. Thomas Henderson, Esq., do. 

8. Hon. Walter Lowrie, of N«w York. 59. Daniel Tumbull, Esq., of Louisiana. 

9. Stephen Duncan, M. D., of Mississippi. 60. Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, of Conn. 

10. Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia. 61. Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio. 

11. James Boorman, Esq., of New York. 62. Rev. O. C. Baker, D.D., of N. Haippsliire. 

12. Henry Foster, Esq., do. 63. Hon. William Appleton, of Massachasetts. 

13. Robert Campbell, Esq., of Georgia. 64. Rev. E. S. Janes, D. D., of N. J. 

14. Hon. Pet6r D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 65. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D.' D., oTTnd. 

15. Hon. James Garland, of Virginia. 66. Rev. Levi Scott, D. I)., of Delaware. 

16. Hon. Willard Hall, of Delaware. 67. Rev. R. R. Gurley, of D. C. 

17. Rt. Rev. James fl. Otey, D. D., of Tenn. 68. E. R. Albcrti, Esq., of Florida. 

18. Gerard Ralston, Esq., of England. 69. Hon. J. J. Ormond, of Alabama. 

19. Thomas Hodgkin, M. D., of England. 70. Hon. Daniel Chandler, of Alabama. 

20. Rev. E. Burgess, D. D., of Massachusetts. 71. Rev. Robt. Paine, D. D., of Miss. 

21. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., of Rhode Island. 7^. Hon. J. J. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 

22. Thomas Massie, M. D., of Virginia. 73. Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, D. D., of Ky. 

23. (ren. Winfield Scott, U. S. A. 74. Solomon Sturges,Esq., of Hlinois. 

24. Hon. L. Q,. C. Elmer, of New Jersey. 75. Rev. T. A. Morris, D. D., of Ohio 

25. James Rally, Esq., of Mississippi. 76. Henry Stoddard, Esq., of Ohio. 

26. Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D., of New York. 77. Rev. E. R. Ames, D. D., of Hlinoia. 

27. Rev. W. B. Johnson, D. D., of S. Carolina. 78. Rev. James C. Finley, do. 

28. Rt. Rev. C. P. McIIvaine, D. D., of Ohio. 79. Hon. Edward Bates, of Missouri. 

29. Hon. J. R. Underwood, of Kentucky. 80. Hon. John F. Darby, do. 

30. James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 81. Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., of New York. 

31. Rev. Joshua Soule, D. D., of Tenn. 82. Hon. J. B. Crocket, of California. 

32. Rev. T. C. Upham, D. D., of Maine. 83. Hon. H. Dutton, of Connecticnt. 

33. Hon. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio. 84. David Hunt, Esq., of MississippL 

34. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, of Conn. 85. Hon. George F. Patten, of Maine. 

35. Rev. John Early, D. D., of Virginia. 86. John Knickerbacker, Esq., of New York. 

36. Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., of Georgia. 87. Richard Hoff, Esq., of Georgia. 

37. Hon. R. J. Walker, of New Jersey. 88. Henry M. Schieffelin, Esq., of N. Y. 

38. John Bell, M.D., of Pennsylvania. 89. W. W. Seaton, Esq., of D. C. 

39. Rev. Robert RyIand,of Virginia. 90. James Fulton, Esq., of New York. 

40. Hon. Fred. P. Stanton, of Kansas. 91. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., of N. J. 

41. Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D., of New York. 92. Richard T. Haines, Esq., do. 

42. Hon. James M. Wayne, of Georgia. 93. Freeman Clark, Esq., of Maine. 

43. Hon. Robert P. Stockton, of New Jersey. 94. William H. Brown, Esq., of Hlinoia. 

44. Hon. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. 95. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, of N. H. 

45. Hon. Washington Hunt, of New York. 96. Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee. 

46. Hon. Horatio Seymour, do. 97. William E. Dodge, Esq., of New York. 

47. Hon. Joseph A. Wright, of Indiana. 98. Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., of Vermont 

48. Hon. Jos. C. Homblower, of New Jersey. 99. Solomon Sturges, Esq., of Illinois. 

49. Hon. George F. Fort, do. 100. Hon. L. H. Delano, of Vermont. 

50. Gen. John S. Dorsey, do. 101. Robert Ives, Esq., of Rhode Island. 

51. Hon. Ralph I. Ingersoll, of Conn. 102. Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D.D., of New York. 



The Society then adjourned to the third Tuesday in January, 1863. 
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LATEST FKOM LIBERIA. 

intelligence is received by the brig Ann, also advices by the English Steamers, 
to December 7. We have before us the Message of President Benson, which 
we shall early publish entire. The Liberia Herald of the 20th of November, 
contains a very full and spirited account of the attack made by a Spanish 
steamer on the Liberian armed Schooner Ctuail, in the harbor of Monrovia, and 
the gallant repulse she suffered from that vessel, and the fortress, manned by 
the Liberians, on the Cape. 

We copy the following condensed statement from the New York Journal of 
Commerce of the 5th instant. 

** Gov. Hill, of Sierra Leone, was at the time absent at Madeira. He re- 
turned early in October and sent Captain Smith, in Her B. M. Steamer Torch, 
to Monrovia lo express to President Benson the friendly feelings of Her 
Majesty's Government. The Torch arrived at Monrovia, October 17, and 
returned next day to Sierra Leone. 

" On the 14th of November, Her Majesty's Steamer Falcon, Captain Ken- 
eage, arrived at Monrovia, and was authorized to assure the Liberian Gov- 
ernment of the sympathy and friendly feelings of the British nation. On the 
19th of November, the President entertained Captain Keneage and several of 
his officers, atdinner, with several distinguished citizens. Toasts were given in 
honor of the Clueen, of the President, of Captain Keneage, and others. 
Captain Keneage and his officers seemed much pleased with their visit to 
Monrovia, which would have a tendency to strengthen the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries. The Falcon would remain several days 
longer at Monrovia. 

** The Governor of Sierra Leone and the English squadron are, without 
doubt, instructed by the English Government to aid President Benson in ca^e 
of any further attack by the Spaniards. Additional armament had been 
placed on board the Ctuail, and the Fort on Cape Mesurado had been 
strengthened by several pieces of heavy ordnance, and a masked battery under 
the Cape. 

*< In view of these facts, and considering that Liberia was founded by 
American philanthropy — Henry Clay being among the foremost — that its first 
ship of emigrants in 1819 was convoyed over by the United States sloop*of-war 
Cyane, by order of President Monroe, and that it has had the friendly aid of 
our navy under every succeeding President to the present day — would it not 
be well and desirable for our government to send forthwith, as a present, to 
the aid of Liberia, one of our steam gunboats, to repel these Spanish slavers, 
and to sustain this young nation, which has emanated from our own land. " 

Nothing could be more Inexpedient, wise, or humane than the gift by the 
United States of a small armed steamer for her defence, and the suppression 
of the slave trade. 
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Letter from the U, S. Agent, 

Monrovia, ^ovtmber 27, 1861. 
Rev. akd Dear Sir : 

The brig Ann, of New York, sails to-morrow, will touch at Cape Palmas, 
and thence proceed immediately to the United States. Although I cannot now 
write to you as fuUy as I would wish, yet I trust a few lines will not be unac- 
ceptable, especially as it is not long since I had the pleasure of writing more 
at length. 

I am happy to be able to say that a kind and watchful Providence still con- 
tinues to guard the interests of this young, and comparatively feeble nation. 
The dreadful attack from the hostile Spaniards is yet in the future, and not 
unlikely may be indefinitely postponed. Independently of the very tangible 
and rather destructive evidence which the government of Liberia gave the 
Spanish steamer, on the 11th September, of their readiness and ability to repel 
emy such attack upon them as was then made, it is not at all improbable that they 
may have heard of the very active part which Great Britain has taken in the 
affair. So soon as it was known at Sierra Leone, His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of that Colony, dispatched Her B. M. Steamer, the Torch, to come at 
once to the aid of the Liberians, and, on her return, the Falcon took her place, 
and has been lying for nearly a fortnight in our roads. The utmost vigilance 
is kept up on the part of the military and naval forces of the country, and 
there is cause to believe that should another attack be made, the invader, to use 
the language of one of the officers of the Falcon to me, may find himself 
" blown to pieces. " 

Hostilities of a very serious character have been prevailing among the in- 
terior tribes for some time. Towns have been burned, murders committed, 
and many captives taken. The Liberian Government immediately interposed, 
and one man, quite an intelligent native, reared in the family of one of the 
early settlers, and supposed to be a staunch ally, and friend of the republic, 
has been arrested and is now in jail, after an examination which it is believed 
will bring him before the grand jury, and may end seriously. Of his compli- 
city with the head-men and ringleaders of these wars on innocent allies of 
Liberia, there seems to be strong evidence. 

My fears entertained and expressed sometime since of a great scarcity of 
food, have proved as yet groundless. Notwithstanding the failure of your 
Mary C. Stevens at the time we all expected her, and the fact, in addition, that 
the visits of American vessels, with full cargoes, are becoming more and more 
rare, yet there has been no want. Foreign provisions have been higher, but 
our native breadstuff's have been plentiful, and so far as I can judge the crisis 
has passed, and there will be no want of any of the real necessaries of life in 
Liberia. To God be all the praise in the first place, and next a meed of praise 
must be awarded to our farmers, who so industriously keep us supplied with 
potatoes, and cassavas, and eddoes, and beans, plantains, and bananas and 
scores of the other good things which this wonderfully prolific soil so iuxari* 
antly produces. 

The liberated Africans are doing well. The Liberian government are carry* 
ing out, in good faith, their contract with your Society, and 1 take pleasure 
in giving the required certificates to that effect. These people improve fast, 
and i am every day more and more convinced that to efficiently benefit the 
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recaptured African he must be sent to Liberia. Here is found every possi- 
ble inducement to him to improve, and here, if any where in Christendom, he 
can become a man. 

My health which had been very good for some months, has suffered again 
lately. Fevers and chills made their periodical visit, and gave me a shaking, 
but I am again better. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, yours most re- 
spectfully, 

JOHN SEYS. 
Rev. R. R. GhiRLET. 



From the lAberia Herald of Mv, 27th, 

On the evening of the 17th of October, H. M. S. steamer Torch, Commander 
Smith, arived in our harbor, being dispatched by Governor Hill, of Sierra Leone, 
who, having just returned from Maderia, had heard of the Spanish aggression. 
Commander Smith expressed the sympathy of his Excellency Governor Hill, 
and the friendly feelings of H. B. M. government. The Torch left for Sierra 
Leone on the evening of the 18th. 

On the 14th inst., H. M. S. steamer Falcon, Captain Heneage, arrived in 
port. The steamer bearing the cross of St. George, not known by some of our 
citizens, created some excitement ; but the vessel was soon ascertained to be a 
friendly one. 

Captain Heneage has manifested much interest for the welfare of Liberia, as 
also his officers have ; and he has been authorized to assure this government 
of the sympathy and friendly feelings of the British nation. 

On the 19th inst., the President entertained Captain Heneage and several of 
his officers at the Mansion, together with a number of our distinguished citizens. 
Toasts were drank in honor of Her Britannic Majesty, the President of Liberia, 
(he Captain of the Falcon^ and many others. 

Captain Heneage and his officers seem much pleased with their visit to 
Monrovia, which will have a tendency to strengthen much the friendly relations 
already existing between the two nations. The Falcon will remain in our harbor 
several days longer. 



INTELLIGENCE. 

A Want of the Hour. — ^The slaves who have come within the lines of our 
advancing armies on our eastern seaboard, and who, as contraband of war, are 
protected by our forces, present an open and interesting field for evangelizing 
effort. They need Christian counsel and instruction, and the means of learning 
to* read the word of God. Many of them show great readiness in acquiring 
the rudiments of an education; others in increasing what knowledge they already 
have, and all appreciate kindness exhibited by those interested in their welfare. 
It seems probable that still larger numbers of this class will be thrown upon the 
benevolence of Christians during the progress of the present war, and we can- 
not doubt that a true love for their souls, united with a practical philanthropy, 
will labor to elevate and save these our brethren. 

The Society has already sent to those at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and Port 
Royal, South Carolina, above 60,000 pages of its Pictorial and Infant Primers, 
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Vermoi^t. — Lewis H. Delano, Esq. 

Conncctirnt. — Ilun. Siiiiiiiel II. liuiitin^ton. Hon. Eben'r Flower* 
Hon. T. W. Williams*, Eev. J. M. Wil!cy^^ Ilezekiah Huntington, 
Esq. 

New York. — Hon. Dudley S. Gregoiy, IT«;n. James "NY. Beekman, 
Rev. Cyrns Mason. 

Pennsj/hania. — Wm. V. Petti t, Esq., Wm. Coppinger, Esq. 

Li/e D tree tor :i prcsc ;it. 

Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., Rev. John Orcutt, Rev. J. B. Pinney, 
LL. D., Rev. W. i>lcLain, D. I)., Rev. R. R. Gurley, Kev. John 
Maclean, D. ])., J. P. Crozor, Es(|., Dr. James Hall, 

And Dr 11. Lindsly, Joseph IT. JJradloy, Esq., William Gunton, 
Esq., Rev Dr. Samson, Hon. Peter Parker, and Hon. Samuel H. 
Huntington, members of the Executive Committee. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the reading of the minutes of the last Meeting of 
the Board be dispensed with. 

The Corresponding Secretary of (he Society presented and read 
the Annual Report ; when, on motion of William V. Pettit, Esq., it was 

Resolved^ That the Annual Report be accepted, and that so much 
as relates to Finance, Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, and 
Emigration, be referred to the several Stai.ding Committees, in charge 
of those subjects respectively. 

The Financial Secretary of the Society presented and read the 

annual statement of the Executive Committee of the Society. 

On motion of the Rev. J. B. Pinnoy, it was 

Resoh'cil^ That the Statement of the Executive Committee be 
referred to the Standing Committees, according to the topics con- 
tained in it respectively. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed, by the President, 

on the StandinsT Committees of the Board. 

C Rev. John Maclean, D. D., 

Foreign Relations^ ^ Hon. James W. Beekman, 

(^ Rev. Cyrus Mason. 

r Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., 

Finance^ -| James C. Dunn, Esq., 

( William G. jMeans, Esq. 

( John P. Crozer, Esq., 

Auxiliary Societies^ -^ Hon. G. Washington Warren, 

(^Rev. John Orcutt. 

r Rev. John B. Pinney, LL. D-, 

Agencies^ I Rev. 31. G. Pratt, 

(llon. S. H. Huntington. 

*Abs«nt. 
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C Hon. D. S. Gregory, 

Accounts, -; Hon. Lewis 11. l)elano, 

(^ Wev. John 13. Pinncy, LL. D., 

rWilliam Y.Pettit, Esq, 

Emigration^ -^ Hon (1. Washington Warren, 

(^ William Coppingcr, Esq. 

The Corresponding F*ecretary of the K^ociety read communications 
from lion. Edward Everett, Boston, December 13, 1861, Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, Baltimore, January 5. 1802, and Hon. Judge 
Black, Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, and the Bev. Dr. Cummins, expressing 
regret at tlieir inability to accept invitations to address the public meet- 
ing this evening, and their unfeigned best wishes for the success of the 
Society. 

The President read a letter addressed to him by Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, Boston, January 19, 1862, regretting his inability to attend 
the present session of the Board as a Delegate from the Massachu- 
setts Colonization Society. 

The Rev. Franklin Butler stated, that Hon. William Na^h, 
of Vermont, life director, was unavoidably and to his regret, pre- 
vented from attcndinc^ this Meeting?. 

On motion of the Kev. Dr. Pinney, it was 

Reaohed^ That the Board do now adjourn until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Adjourned. 



Wednesday, January 22, 1862. 

The Board met at 10 o'clock. The President of the Society took 
tlie Chair, and the meeting was opened with Prayer by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society. 

The minutes of yesterday's proceedings were read and approved. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. ^Maclean, it was 

Rf solved^ That the address delivered last evening before the 
Society, by its President, the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, be promptly 
issued in pamphlet form for gratuitous circulation. 

The Travelling Secretary of the Society presented and read hi# 
annual report; when, on motion, it was 

Resolvf'd, That the report be accepted and referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Agencies. 
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The Report is as follows : 

Hartford, Coss., January 1, 1862. 
To the Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society. 

Gentlemen: While passing events in our country's history, during the 
the past year, have given increased prominence and force to the idea of African 
Colonization, they have served to paralyze, in some measure, the operations of 
our Society. It has been much more difficult to collect funds and procure emi- 
grants than it has to secure audiences, and impress upon the public mind the 
great importance of the cause. 

The attention of the community has been called to the subject by the resist- 
less Voice of Providence. In no former year of my twelve years of service, 
have I had access to so many people by public address as during the last. In 
the New England States and in New Jersey, I have presented the cause to 
eighty-five different Congregations on the Sabbath, and on several Sabbath 
evenings my audience numbered over a thousand people. On other days, I 
have witnessed a growing disposition to attend a Colonization Meeting, and to 
hear on the subject. 

In New Jersey, I visited Burlington, Mt. Holly, Trenton, Princeton, New 
Brunswick, Elizabeth, Newark, and Paterson, and some other smaller towns, 
in each of which I was received with cordial greetings, and a hearty co-opera- 
tion. Pastors welcomed me to their Pulpits, and expressed a warm interest in 
the cause. In no other State have I found the feeling in favor of Colonization 
so general and so strong as in New Jersey. As at the beginning, so is she 
still, a leading spirit in the enterprise. No doubt she will continue to be its 
true friend and supporter.. 

In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 1 spent nine Sabbaths — 
occupying, in the time, fifteen Pulpits, and performing other service in behalf 
of the cause. My labors the remaining part of the year have been confined, 
for the most part, to Connecticut and Rhode Island. The entire amount of re- 
ceipts from these States, is about ||f3,500. This sum is less than usual, owing, 
in part, to the decease, during the year, of quite a number of our largest con- 
tributors, but more to causes which have produced a like result throughout the 
countrv. 

The' late Chief Justice Williams, of Hartford, has left the Society $1,000, 
which will be paid in due time. 

It will be recollected that the Board, at oar last meeting, recommended that 
one suitable A«[ent be appointed for the West ; and that the Travelling Secretary 
nominate such person to the Executive Committee, and also persons to fill 
agencies in other parts of the country, if, in his opinion, they would be useful. 
In accordance with this action of the Board, I made diligent search for a man for 
the Western field, and at length succeeded in finding one in whom I had con- 
fidence, who was disposed to look at the proposition with favor; but the in- 
creasing conflict and financial troubles of the country, caused us to doubt the 
expediency of establishing the proposed agency under existing circumstances. 
I corresponded with wise counsellors at the West on the subject, one of whom 
responded, under date of July 12, ** My opinion is, that an agent in the field, at 
this time, could not effect much in raising funds. I should have very little 
hope of success here, at present." The mailer therefore now stands where 
it did a year ago. Whenever it shall be judged best to appoint an agent for 
that field, or to serve the Society elsewhere, I trust the individual referred to 
will be available. 

The Rev. Mr. Butler has prosecuted his work in Northern New England 
with zeal and fidelity, which commend him to the respect and confidence of 
the people. 

* Rev. Mr. Crummell, since his arrival in this country from Liberia, has 
rendered the cause a valuable service. By invitation he has addressed the an- 
nual meetings of four of the State Colonization Societies, and has visited many 
of the cities and larger towns in New England, where his labors were abund- 
ant and effective for good. He proposed to spend a month or so at the West, 
and staried^on such Mission ; but on reaching Rochester he decided, after some 
stay there, to return. He is still in this country, actively engaged for the cause 
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of Liberia, and will doubtless continue his efforts until he returns to his 
adopted home as a Professor in the Liberian College. His interesting letter 
to Dr. Dunbar, on **the relations and duties of free colored men in America to 
Africa," which he sent me from Africa, in manuscript form, of which men- 
tion was made at our last meeting, has since been printed and widely distri- 
buted. It made a pamphlet of over fifty pages, nearly three thousand copies 
of which have been sent by express and through the Post Office to colored per- 
sons iif the Northern States. The expense thus incurred, for the printing and 
distribution, amounts to some $160, to meet which no call has been made on 
the Treasury of the Society. 

Through the influence of this document, and the personal influence of its 
author, a spirit of emigration has been excited among the colored people which 
promises well for the future. Divers causes have operated to reduce the num- 
ber of expected emigrants to Liberia the last year. In consequence of the 
failure of our usual Spring expedition, some were induced to go to Hayti, 
others to become waiters in the army, which has detained several families 
which otherwise would probably have gone in autumn. A dozen or more of 
the applicants, in New Jersey, were prevented by sickness. Not a few have 
been led to look for a speedy millennium for the race in this country, and are 
waiting to realize their confident expectations. 

Fifty-four in all have embarked, as follows : One from Boston, by the Justice 
Story, August 10 ; four from New York, by the Gr^y Hound, December 28 ; 
seven by the bark Edward, which left New York on the 24th of April, and 
forty-two on board the John H. Jones, which sailed from the port of New York 
the 7th of November. The twelve first-mentioned embarked under the im- 
mediate Eupervision, and by pecuniary aid received from the New York 
Society. These fifty-tour emigrants were gathered from eight different States, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Illinois, and they promise to be a valuable acquisition to 
the Republic. 

From present indications we may reasonably expect a large increase of 
applicants during the coming year. It was recently stated by an intelligent 
colored Clergyman, who had just attended two Conventions of his ministerial 
brethren in the different States, that the growing sentiment of the colored peo- 
ple is, that there is no place for them in this country, either North or South, and 
that they are looking at African Colonization as a fact. This accords with 
what Mr. Crummell has repeatedly said, in his letters to me on the subject. 
In his last letter of the 7th instant, from New York, he says, ** We organized 
an emigrating club last evening in this city with six members. ' We are to 
have a great meeting of colored citizens next week in one of the largest 
Churches — prejudice is vanishing." No doubt he speaks the truth. It must 
be so. "Africa and the American negro" presents to the mind of the Christian 
Philanthropist a subject of vast importance. Ex-President Day, of Yale College, 
remarked thirty years ago, " The Colony of Liberia was planted in great wis- 
dom and forecast." The remark has lost none of its force. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN ORCUTT. 

The Eev. Franklin Butler, Agent of the Society for the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, presented and read 
his report, when, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Agencies. 

The Report is as follows : 

Windsor, Vt., Jan. 1, 1862. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : At the commencement of the year just closed the pros- 
pect of an increase of funds from Northern New England, was highly encour- 
aging. Obstacles were passing away ; the public interest was quickened, and 
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donations were beginning to come from hands that had withheld. In several 
places visited soon afier our hist aiiiiiversury the contributions were more than 
doubled. 

But hope then prevaile.l that the dark cloud wliich was arising upon our 
cou.itry nnight pass over our he^ds withovif pourinij: upon the hind iis dreadful 
contents. Vain hope! Tliree months, and the temp.^st was beatings upon us! 

At the first shock my ener^^ies were paralyzed, and I fe;t like hiding myself 
** until these calamitifs be overpast." Yet our noble fiiends of the clergy and 
laity of the town and the coun ry said ^* go on;'^ and I \vet\i on, pursuing^ the 
method of the previous year, visiting as many places as I could, prea«*hinir on 
the Sabbath and solicit/ns:; in the week, making such use «if pen and speech as 
promised good to our cause. Cordiality and a commendable degree of liberality 
have for the most part marked the rece^^tion of appeals. The pulpits are few 
to which access for Liberia is refused, and the people are not numerous who 
sharply oppose her. Indifl'erpnce has been the j:ieatH.st oi^stacle in her path. 

Rev John Orcutt, our elficient. Travelling Secretary, has • isi'ed Kuch places 
in my field as his numerous duties would permit, with great benefit to our cause. 

Rev. John K. Converse, the experienced Secretary of the Vermont Coloni- 
zation Society, has also done good service at Burlii.gton and in several towns 
of that vicinitv. 

Our friends in Maine have suffered greatly from the condition of the country. 
The ** abundance of th** sea " has not enriched them, as it has done in years 
past. War has seized their commerce, and cilled them and their sons to arms; 
yet they have resolutely put fortli their hand for Liberia with a liberality that 
falls little short of that which has characterized them in better days. 

It was our good fortune t') hive the ai(l of Ilev. Alexoider Crummell, Pro- 
fessor elect of Liberia Colleirf, at the annual meetinii: of th" Maine Cidonizarirm 
Society at Bath, in July. He made an insrnic ive ami foicible Jiddress, and in 
connection with the very able leport of the llev. John 0. F ske, Corresponditig 
Secretary, he helped to make the anniversary trnly memorabie. 

Mr Crummell also addre.ssed larjje and most rt-spectable audiences at Bruns- 
wick and Portland, and awakened an imertsL whicli we cannot doubt will result 
in much good. 

The colored man referred to in my last report as having been duped by an 
impostor that persuaded him to collect money with him in the eastern part of 
the State for going to Liberia *^ on llidr otnn rtsponsihU'ity,'* i\ud who finally 
went to Hayti, has returned cared of his delu.?ion, and content to await a better 
chance for improving his condition. 

Ttie spirit evinced at the anniversary of the New HamMshire Colonization 
Society at Concord in June, is as f»r()mising for the future as it v\'as» cheering in 
that dark month. The address of Mr. Ciummell, combined with t}ie fining 
words of the President, Rev. Dr. Burro'j«i:hs — of the I^elegate to the Parent 
Society, J. B. Walker, Esq., and of the Hon. N. G. Upham, and Mr. Orcutt, 
to render the occasion highly interesting and profica'ole. 

The young man alludfd to last year as ar school with reference to going to 
Liberia, embarked in the .Tohn H. Jones in November tor Monrovia — the first 
emigrant from the Granite State, in whom we shall be greatly disanpojnled if 
he does not prove worthy of the place he occupies in the series of New Hamp- 
shire emigrants to the new Repui)lic. It is hoped that he may conjplete his 
studies at the college of Lioeria. For his pa<s \2:e^ i^'c , several churches of the 
vicinity of his laie rt-sidence (Greenfi'^ld; have iiberjily contributed, and other* 
we doubt not will do likewise. Unfortunately for our receipts the lime of 
solicitation in this Slate was chiefly that of the darkest months of this dark 
year ; and if New Hamosiiire fails of aptn\<rance at the rneeiin^; of the Parent 
Society the default most ni>t be charged either to the wnn of energy or liberality 
in some of the best; friend.^ of whicii a:.iy good cause can s'ory. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Coloniz tion Society at Montpelier in 
October, though saddened by the absence and diners of the Presidsnt, Rev. 
John Wheeler, D. D., who has for many years brought distinguished ability 
to the deliberations of the Soi-iety, was tnade interes.ing by the report of tlie 
Secretary, and an eloquent address from Rev. Dr. Pinney, of New York. 
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Two of our early and most liber.U friends in Vermont have deceased in the 
past year, Hon. E. A. Hi^iey, of Cnsileion. and Hon. Sanme! Chirk, of West 
Braltleburo*, ilie hitrer of vvIi'Hh has le**L tis a lei^ncy of one th Misnnd dollars, 
crowning the liberality of his life with h noMe act that survives his deaih. 

A colored impostor, under the clnak nf zeal for inducin;^ his hrelhren to |»o 
to Liheria, and with a hmir anay of names of t^ood mfti in Maine and New 
Hampshire fi»r his comme'-ditini, inaite his .-ippfarance in Vermont last March, 
and induced some clergy men to aifud him facilities for lectnriny;, &c. At the 
last we heard of him he was in rapid flii^ht, with a shl'V, to pans unknown 

Amid the fires of patriotism and the noise of m ushallinir forces among ihe 
Green Mountains, the voice of Lioeri i has not been disreijard -d. The ordinary 
receipts are little less than those of previDus years, and our belief is, that whut- 
ever may be the future for our country, our friends in Vtrmont will neither be 
weary nor faint in well doin"^ for Afri.a. 

It is an encourtigin:^ fn:t that each of the State Societies m my field is a living 
organizarion, manaii^ed by men of ih-irouiifh sympathy with our cause, of high 
repute and influence, and of knowi en^^rgv and anility. 

The rule adopted by the Dneffors at their last annual meetins: concerning the 
African Repository meets with unversal app'ob.uion. It [>revents all misun- 
derstandings in regard to a<'.couiiis, and secures an increase of paying sub- 
scribers in an acceptable form. 

The feeling of the masses of the folored penple in these States appears to be 
that of preference to wait for the '* goo I time " kere so h^ng pr uniseJ by some 
of their professed friends. Many, iiowever, of the most. in!clli«:ent and enter- 
prismic are convinced that nation ility and tne hiirlipst jjood for themselves and 
their children can be fiiund only upon the conunent of the tropic.<:, and they are 
beginning to seek inforination cuMceniing Liberia, and to consider the question 
of emigratmn. 

The Providence of G )d is h >IJinj^ up the sreit enterprise of this Society 
before the people of tins cmniry w ili e ninent dis iiu'tnes* and force ; and what- 
ever of trial may yet await us, of tliis we may be conlident — ♦* our ei'uls cannot 
Jail ws." 

Yours very truly, 

FRANKLIN BUTLER. 

Rev. R. R. GuRLEY, Cor. Sic. Ji. C. S. 

Mr. Crozer, as Chairman oP the Standing Committee on Auxiliary 
Societies, presented and read a report, which, on motion, was laid on 
the table for the present. 

The Financial Secretary of the Society, presented and read an ac- 
count current of moneys received and disbursed for the support of 
Recaptured Africans. 

Rev. Dr. Pinney, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Agencies, presented and read a report, which, on motion, was ac- 
cepted, and is as follows : 

The Committee report that this Society has had in its employment, the past 
year, but two Aiien's. The R'^v. R. <> IMimpton, m the res^ions near Lake 
Erie, nnd Rev. F. Butler, in Vermont, Xew Hfimpshire, and iMajne. 

Their reports from time to time sliow a commeiulaMe diliirence with as much 
auccfss in makitioj coHectio-is as c aiid be expecte I; the laiit-r greatly restricted, 
h«^wever, by the troubled >iaie of the country, and the limited claims for funds 
inciderjt to a diminished nnmher of emiirranis. 

The question as to the policy of employ injT Agents, and their pre per com- 
pensation, has been fully consiiiered in former years, and notwithstanding 
weighty objections, this Society has never felt that it could wisely dispense, 
with thsm. 
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Under the possibilities of the results which may grow ont of our great vtruggie 
in setting in motion an emigration on a scale which will overtax the powersof 
this Society, the Committee recommend no changes at the present time, hoping 
that before another anniversary, the path of duty will be more clearly mani- 
fested. 

J. B. PINNEY, 
M. G. PRATT, 
S. H. HUNTINGTON. 

Key. Dr. Maclean, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Foreign Relations, presented and read a report; pending the con- 
sideration of which, it was on motion of Rev. J. B. Pinney, 

Resolved^ That the Board adjourn, to meet again this eyening at 
7 o'clock. 

Adjourned. 



Wednesday, January 22, 1862. 

The Board met this evening at 7 o'clock, * pursuant to adjourn- 
ment : the President in the Chair. 

The consideration of the Report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations was resumed, and after discussion the Report of the Commit- 
tee was accepted, and the resolutions attached unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations have attended to the duty assigned 
to them, and they beg leave to submit to the Board, for their consideration, the 
following report : 

The Committee have carefiilly considered the report of Dr. James Hall, the 
Commissioner of the American Colonization Society, to carry to the Gk>verD- 
ment of Liberia the resolutions adopted by the Board, October 25, 1860, in 
reference to recaptured Africans, and they recommend that the Board approve 
the (^articles of agreement" entered into on the 21st day of December, 1860, by 
the parties above named. 

The Committee deem it their duty to suggest the expediency of ascertain* 
ing, if it can be done without undue expense, whether there be any territory, 
south of Liberia, which it may be desirable to acquire in the further prosecu- 
tion of the aims and views of the American Colonization Society. 

The Committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. Resolvid^ That this Board approve of the articles of agreement entered 
into on the 2 1st of December, 1860, by Dr. James Hall, the Commissioner of 
the American Colonization Society, with the Government of Liberia, and 
hereby ratify the same. 

2. Resolved, That this Board tender to Dr. James Hall their thanks, for the 
very satisfactory manner in which he discharged his duties as Commissioner 
to make an arrangement with the government of Liberia, in reference to re- 
captured Africans. 

The Report of the Committee on Auxiliary Societies was taken up, 
and on motion referred back to the. Committee for amendment. Mr. 
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Crozer then presented the same Report, as amended, which was read, 
and on motion accepted and adopted. 

Your Committee on Auxiliary Societies respectfully report : That in looking 
into the subject they can do but little more than reiterate the recommendation 
made by a similar committee at our last anniversary. 

These organizations, whether as State societies or as of a character more local, 
have been of much benefit for a long series of years, not only in obtaining dona- 
tions to the Parent treasury, which we regret nave not been to a large amount, 
but in diffusing far and wide a knowledge of the aims, designs, and practical 
workings of the Colonization enterprise ; and the fruits of iheir tfTorts are now 
being realized in bequests and devises, which from time to time flow into your 
treasury. 

Though a number of Auxiliary Societies seem now to be in a measure inope- 
rative your committee are not aware of any of them having formally ceased to 
exist, and the Colonization Society should, in our opinion, encour^e their con- 
tinuance. They are organizations suited for action under contingencies which 
may arise demanding strenuous and combined efforts. 

Your committee would also recommend the formation of district societies in 
large towns or localities favorable to creating renewed interest in the good cause. 

In conclusion, your committee ventures to express the hope that in the wide 
field of usefulness looming up in the distance before the American Colonization 
Society,, this great national enterprise will, by the co-operation of State and Dis- 
trict Auxiliary Associations, formed in every part of the country, be consum- 
mated in due time by the removal from our borders of a willing people to the 
Republic of Liberia and the homes of their ancestors. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN P. CROZER, 

G. WASHINGTON WARREN, 

JOHN ORCUTT. 

Mr. Pettit, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Emigra- 
tion, presented and read the Report of the Committee, which on 
motion was accepted and adopted, and is as follows: 

The Committee on Emigration to whom was referred that part of the Annual 
Report relating to the emigration to Africa, respectfully report that, in ex- 
amining the subject submitted for their consideration, they have to regret the 
small number of emigrants sent to Liberia during the last year, amounting alto- 
gether to only fifly.four, as exhibited in the following tabular statement, viz : 



NAME OF VESSEL. 



Barque Edward , 

Brig Teresa Bandall. . 
Barque Justice Story, 
Brig John H. Jones. . 
Barque Gray Hound . 



PORT OF DEPART- 
URE. 



New York. , 
Baltimore • . 
Boston . . . . , 
New York 
do.... 



TIME. 



April 24.... 

July 27 

August 10... 
November 7. 
December 28. 



Total, 



NUMBER OF 
EMIGRANTS. 



. 7 
. 1 
. 1 
.42 

. 4 



.55 



The deplorable strife now existing in our land has so absorbed public at- 
tention as to render every other worldly subject of subordinate and minor im- 
portance, and has perhaps, especially afiected whatever relates to the colored 
race who are now among us. While, however, it has thus paralyzed ordinary 
operations, it is not improbable that it will give increased importance to the 
grand purpose of this Society in providing for the Colonization of the free 
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people of co'or from the Unifed States, with their own consent, to the land 
whence their fa'hers came, and may fairlv challeng" increased Adrniratixi for 
the benevolence and forecast of the Philanthropisis and Statesnnen who, forty- 
five years ago, bronuht this Society into being, and hiid the fonnciation of the 
independent and enlighteyed organization now known as the Government of 
Liberia. 

In this view it becomes the serious duty of the Society to consider bow 
they can most effectively forward the work of emigration and best promote tiic 
welf're and prosperity of those who emigrate. And for this purpose, afrer 
rareful consideration, the Committee see nothing better to reconntnend than 
that we shall faithfully pursue the path we have hitherto trod. They would 
recommend that the Agents, Organs, and Friends of the Society should con- 
tinue to present to the free people of color the advantages of emigration to the 
land where alone they are really free from caste and prejudicul iesfislation, and 
perfectly equal ir) the eye of the law, and that every facility shall be extended 
for their comfortable conveyance to the land of their desr.inaiion, and the Cora- 
miiL-e would recommend that increased importance be given to this branch of 
our labors. 

This object, the Cornmittee believe, would be much aided by the recogni- 
tion by the government of the United Stites of the Government of Li^jeria. 
Such recognition, they believe, would increase the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the respective countries, draw increased attention to Liberia and the 
African continent, and at the same time provide cheip means for intercom- 
munication between us, while it would also have the important effect of in- 
creasing the respect with which it would be regarded by the colored people. 

To this end a'so the Committee believe that the true policy of the Society is 
to cultivate the most frank and friendly relauons with the people of Liberia, 
and especially with its constituted au'horities. They are persuaded that our 
besi efforts should be made to send an increased number of industrious, and, a? 
tar as pos<siblf, intelligent e>nigrants there, and in every way to strengthen and 
consolidate the power of that Republic, promote its material welfare, and as- 
sist in elevating its population in intelligence and virtue. As regards the ques- 
tion of an increase of territory, the Committee would recommend that no ac- 
tion should be taken without consultation with, and the co-operation of, the 
Government of Li'ieria, bejieving that the good sense and judgment of that 
G^nernment, and 'heir superior knowledge of the subject, should, at least for 
the present, be our guide in relation to it. 

In regard to the ide » of esiablishing any other colony or settlement, the Com- 
mittee consider that it would be highly inexpedient at the present time, bemg 
so well satisfied with ih** progress of that already established that they do not 
flatter themselves with the hope that it will be improved upon. If in the course 
of events it should be f)iind that the tide of emigration shall swell to such a 
magnitude as to demand a new field, it will be time, in their opinion, to seek 
for an extended area or a new location. Believing, however, that such will 
not be the case within the year on which we have now entered, they advise 
that nothing of the kind should be attempted, unless, indeed, upon the ex- 
press authority of this Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. V. PETTIT, 

G. WASHINGTON" WARREN, 

WiM. COPPINGER. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the attention of the Executive Committee and the Officers 
of the Society be called to the views and recommendations of this Report, and 
they be requested to give them effect as far as may be possible. 

On motion of Eev. Dr. Maclean, it was 

lif^soloed, That this Board acknowledge with great pleasure their 
indebtedness to the President of the United States, for the friendly 
feeling manifested by him towards the great objects of the Amerioaa 
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Colonization Society, and more especially for his recommendation to 
Congress respecting the recognition of the Independence of Liberia. 
RiAohdil^ further^ That if it suit the convenience of the President, 
that this Board will pay their respects to him to-morrow, at such 
hour as he may designate. 

On motion of Mr. Means, it was 

ResolvcfJ, That the Financial Secretary he directed to pay the 
Liberian drafts for Recaptured Africans in the same currency that 
he receives from the United States Government. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Maclean, it was 

Resolved, That this Board adjourn, to meet again at 9 J o'clock, 
A. M., to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 



Thursday, January 23, 1862. 

The Board met this morning pursuant to adjournment. The 
President, Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, in the Chair, and the Divine 
Blessing was invoked by the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 

The minutes of yesterday's session were read and approved. 

Communications were read from Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Wash- 
ington City, Jan. 23,- stating that the President of the United States 
would see the Board at 12 o'clock to-day: Hon. W. M. Merrick, 
January 22, resigning his place as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and from Hon. E. Dickinson, Amherst, Mass., January 20, 
excusing his non-attendance at the meeting of the Board as a Dele- 
gate from the Massachusetts Colonization Society. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Maclean, it was 

Resolved^ That the resignation of Hon. Wm. M. Merrick be ac- 
cepted. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Hon. D. S. Gregory, Rev. John B. 
Pinney, and Hon. James W. Beekman, a Committee to nominate 
Officers of the Board for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was 

Rcsffhrd, That the course of Dr. James Hall, in charge of the 
ship Mary Caroline Stevens, during the past year, as detailed in his 
report, just read, be approved by the Board, and that he be requested 
to consult with the President of the Society in regard to the return 
of the ship to the United States. 
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Dr. Hairs Report is as follows : 

To the President and Directors of the Ji, C. S. 
Gentlemen : 

I be^; leave to lay before you, in a tabular form, a brief abstract of the ex* 
penses and earnings of the ship Mary Caroline Stevens for the past year; tbe 
various items of the same having been transmitted in accounts current with the 
ship to the Financial Secretary of the Society, under dates of Dec. 1!), I860, 
and Dec 20, 1861, with the vouchers therefor, to which I beg^ to refer yon. 

It will be seen by inspection of the printed table herewith enclosed, thatbotk 
the earnings and expenses of the last regular voyage of the ship, J, exceed thoie 
of any preceding — more nearly approximated by those of H. The increaseio 
the earnings were caused mainly by the excess of home freigfht and passage 
money over other voyages, which augured well for the future. The mcreasi 
in the expenses for this and the past voyage was caused by the very thoroojjb 
repairs found necessary. A well built and well managed ship generally runsst 
liitle expense for repairs the first three years, at the end of which periods 
thorough overhauling is absolutely necessary. The standing rigging generellj 
requires refitting, an entire gang of running rigging, and a new suit of saili 
must be furnished, more or less new spars are to be supplied, and that heaTj 
expense of re-coppering and recnulking must be incurred. The ship may then 
be considered as fitted for another three years' service. To all these repain 
our ship has been subjected the past year, and the charges therefor mainly em- 
braced in voyages H and J. 

The portage bill of voyage J stands much in advance of that of any preceding 
voyage, from the fact of the high rate of wages at the time of shipping the crew, 
and because the voyage was a long one, extending over five months, for the 
procurement of home freight. 

The ship arrived in Baltimore from her last voyage to Liberia on the 5th of 
April, 18(il. It was soon ascertained that few emigrants and but little freight 
could be secured for another voyage commencing at the usual time, and liule 
prospect of any before the autumn, i proposed effecting a charter of the ship for 
the six months to come, rather than have her lie idle at the wharf, incurring it 
least one fourth per cent, expense of active service The Executive Committee 
approved of the measure, and a very advantageous charter was, soon after the 
discharge of the vessel, efiected for Londonderry, Ireland. The entire berths 
for emigrants were removed from between decks, the ballast discharged from the 
hold, and other requisite arrangements made for receiving a cargo of grain, 
incurring thereby, as will be seen on reference to the accounts of the voyage, 
very considerable expense. The ship commenced loading on the Idth, but was 
soon prohibited from receiving more grain by the acting authorities of the city. 
After a day's delay loading was again permitted, and again suspended per order. 
Then a written permission was obtained by the charterer, allowing the ship to 
load with grain and depart from port. Under this permit about one-third of her 
cargo was taken on board, when the loading was again prohibited, and the 
advance in the price of grain caused the shippers to desist from further efforts. 
It was then in our power to allow the ship to lie at the wharf and claim damages 
for the non-fulfillment of the terms of the charter-party, being secured by the 
cargo on board. And this course would most prooably have been pursued hid 
there not been reason to apprehend a seizure and possible destruction of the ship 
by irresponsible parties in temporary authority, assumed or otherwise. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, it was thought best to procure speedily what 
other freight we could, even at a low figure, and dispatch her for Londonderry, 
which was done on the 29th April. 

She arrived at her port of destination May 23, and discharged her cargo, her 
freight bills aniountino^ to little over ^5,000, instead of $10,0U0, as promised by 
her charter-party. The question of prosecuting for damages has been con- 
sidered, but by advice of counsel abandoned. On arrival at Londonderry the 
question at once arose as to the disposition of the ship after discharging. To 
return direct to the United States, as whs intended, either with such freight as 
could be procured or in ballast, was by all considered extremely hazardous ; 
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the probability then bein? that the ocean would soon swarm with privateers and 
pirates ; and this not without i^ood reason, as previous to the dueen's procla- 
mation of neutrality, many vessels even of large size, both sailers and steamers, 
were being fitted out in Liverpool for that business. After abandoning all ideas 
of this and of sale, which I entertained previous to the dueen's proclamation, 
the only alternative left was either to lay the ship up under the care of a keeper, 
or effect a charter to some port where there would be little likelihood of capture. 
In the former course considerable expense would of necessity be incurred. Two 
months' advance wages to officers and crew, or the equivalent one month's wages 
and passage home could be claimed. The expense of dock and harbor dues per 
month, the wages and board of ship-keeper, the insurance must continue, loss 
of interest on capital, and depreciation in value by time, the same as if in actual 
service. AAer giving the matter full consideration I decided upon effecting a 
charter, although freights were at alow ebb. Aided by the best advices I was 
able to obtain, 1 chartered the ship for a voyage from Newport, Mon., to 
Kertch, in the Black Sea, on account of the Russian government, and by another 
charter thence to another port in the Black Sea for loadmg, and back to the 
United Kingdom, or port on the Continent, both charters paying, as near as I 
could estimate, some <^2,500, or from 10 to $12,000, depending upon the ship's 
aa yet untried capacity for carrying grain. These charter-parties I enclose 
herewith. 

It was not until I had closed the business of the ship at Londonderry that I 
became fully sensible of the enormous port charges, petty exactions, and ?ross 
frauds to which an American vessel is subjected in English ports. In endeav- 
ored, as far as possible, to lessen all expenses, and staid on board the ship 
superintending her loading in Newport till she left the docks on the evening of 
July 17. By last advices from the master, under date of October 22, 1861, she 
M^as then at Kertch discharging. 

On my return home I increased her insurance during her present voyage 
$10,000, making $30,000 in all, her full value at this time. 

It will be seen by reference to the account that in accordance with the charter- 
party a part of the consideration of the charter out was advanced on clearing 
from Newport ; and that this, together with the surplus proceeds of the voyage 
to Londonderry, were expended in fitting out the ship for the round voyage. 
In case no unfortunate impediment has prevented her prompt discharge and 
departure from Kertch, most likely she is now on her way to her port in Great 
Britain or on the Continent ; her port of discharge being at the option of the 
charterers ; but no doubt one in Ireland will be her destination, where I hope 
to hear of her arrival shortly. I would advise that on discharge she be ordered 
to return either on freight or on ballast direct to the port of Baltimore, in case 
she can arrive here in time for the 1st of May expedition ; otherwise perhaps 
she might be permitted to take a paying freight to the West indies or South 
America, not, however, so as to prevent her being home early in October, to be. 
ready for our November expedition. On this point I would like instructions 
from the Board. 

Icannot close this communication without expressing my regret that so great 
a responsibility was thrown upon me, and also that I pursued the course 1 did, 
as things have turned out this side the Atlantic; but i did what I deemed for 
the best, under all the circumstances of the case, aided by the counsel of one 
of the best houses in Liverpool, Messrs. Brown, Shipley <& Co., and at no 
little personal inconvenience and sacrifice, and i only ask for that kind and 
lenient consideration I have ever experienced at the hands of the Executive and 
Directors of the Society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES HALL, ^genU 

Baltimore, Jan. 1, 1862. 
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A General Summary of expenses paid for the voyage of the Ship 

M, C. StevenSj to the Black Sea, 



Expenses paid in Mwportf Mon, 

Portage Bill, advance to officers and ciew, and to Master for ex- 
penses iu the Dardenelles, 

Bepairs, making new rudder, sails, &c., 

Provisions for the voyage, and chandlery,* • • • • . 

Port olinrgHs, Pilotnye, nnd towing in and out. Light and dock 

dues, btevedoreSjConsuPs charges, &c., 

JncWcn/ab— Brokerage on Charter, 

Insurance on advances, 

Pergonal t^zperises, after leaving the Ship, home, 

Notary's fees, coaling, chronometer, stamps, &c. &c., . . 

Charses paid since sailing, in Baltimore:— Half pay due bills for 
Master hmiI officer)*, 

Premium on additional insurance of 10,000 at 7^ percent.. 

Properly chargpable to this voyage one half of salary paid by freight 
in voyage J, 

Received on Charter to the Black Sea in Newport, cash of 

cliariorfrs 

'I'he balance in suspense. 



£ s. d. 

151 6 8 

161 19 10 

159 ^ 3 

129 3 S 

83 15 6 

19 IJ 8 

37 

10 3 7 



751 2 8 



$3,343 02 
335 00 
751 00 

750 00 



$0,179 02 
$2,266 03 



January 1, 1862. 



JAMCS HALL, Agent. 
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The Rey. Dr. Pinney, as Chairman of the Committee on Accounts, 
reported (Messrs. Gregory and Delano concurring) that they had ex- 
amined the statement of bonds, stocks, and other securities, and found 
them correct, and also the entries and vouchers for cash receipts 
and payments, and find them correct and authenticated by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee as required by the Board. 

The Committee have also examined the report and accounts of Dr. 
James Hall, agent of thj ship M. C. Stevens, and recommend that 
they take their usual coui*se before the Executive Committee, and be 
published in the minutes with the Annual Eeport. 

The Report was, on motion, accepted and adopted. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory, as Chairman of the Special Committee on the 
nomination of Officers of the Board for the ensuing year, reported 
the following : 

Corresponding Secretary^ 
Rev. R. R. GuELBY. 

Financial Secretary amd Treasurer, 
Rev. Wm. McLain, D. D. 

Travelling Secretary^ 
Rev. John Obctjtt. 

Executive Committee, 

Harvey Lindsly, M. D., 
Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., 
Wm. Gunton, Esq., 
Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., 
Hon. Peter Parker, 
Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, 
# Hon. Elisha Whittlesey. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Report of the Committee be accepted and ap- 
proved, and the Officers named elected. 

On motion, the Board, at 11} o'clock, A. M., took a recess to call 
upon th^ President of the United States. 



12 J o'clock, P, M. 
The Board having returned from their visit to the President of the 
United States, resumed their session. 

% 
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Rev. Dr. Tracy, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Finance, presented and read a Report, which was accepted and 
adopted. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Pinney, it was 

Resolved^ That the Annual Report of the Society and the Minutes 
of the Board, he referred to the Executive Committee for publicar 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Gregory, 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Board be presented to the Sec- 
retary, for the admirable manner in which he has discliaTged his 
duties at the present session. 

On putting this motion, the President took occasion to express his 
own sense of the value of the Secretary's services, not only upon this 
occasion, but whenever it was in his power, here or elsewhere, to 
promote the interests of the cause of Colonization : which remarks 
the Board requested should be placed upon the minutes. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Gurley, it was 

Resolved^ That the cordial thanks of the Board be presented to 
the President of the Society for the very able and impartial manner 
in which he has presided during the present session. 

The minutes were then read and approved. 

The Board united in Prayer, offered by the Rev. Dr. Tracy, 
and, on motion, adjourned to meet on the third Tuesday of January, 
1863, at 12 o'clock, M. 

J. H. B. LATROBE, 

President American Colonization Society. 
Wm. Coppinger, 

Secretary of the Board of Directors. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of the American Colonization Society, 

From January 1, to December 31, 1861. 



1 Balance!, 

47 Legaciet, $16,799 36 

50 Emigrants, 5,247 28 

53 Office expenses, 91 00 

55 Bbip Mary Caroline Stevens, . . 13,818 47 
59 Colony of Liberia, .... 1,640 00 

75 Transportation of" Key West Africans," 16,634 93 



77 Support of 3 *< Kiddy Africans,*' 
77 Do. Key West AA-icans, 
77 Do. Congo AfUcans, 
79 Cirionization Building, 
81 African Repository, 

91 Profitand loss 

96 DoBftions, 

103 Rent accoont, .... 



8 00 

33,992 83 

3,736 40 

567 65 

275 75 

12,585 73 

6,415 07 

1,387 50 



49 Expense accoont, 
58 Contingent expenses, . 
100 New Jersey settlement, 



Balances due by tbe Boeiety, 
Balances dne to tbe Society, 
89 Casb on band. 



f78,174 50 
11,067 43 



Dr. 
$58,269 34 



113,199 97 



164,469 31 
15,623 65 



$180,093 96 



Cr. 

$40,835 66 
552 11 
5,016 00 
6,300 96 
5,382 39 
4,731 50 
750 19 



8,038 43 

1,764 68 

50 06 

559 66 

761 55 

3,906 47 

550 

3,305 89 

90,851 04 



89,341 93 



180,093 96 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT BENSON, OF LIBERIA. 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 

The revolution of another year has brought us to the period, when it be- 
comes my duty to inform you of the state of the country, and to recommend 
for your adoption, measures for its welfare. Though the year has been one of 
a very eventful character to us in the general, as a nation, and in many in- 
stances, in particular, as individuals, yet we have abundant cause to recognize 
with grateful hearts, the innumerable evidences of Divine favor that has been 
attendant upon us, by and through which we have been thus far safely led 
through great and many national difficulties and dangers, and are enabled to 
meet on this occasion under circumstances so encouragingly favorable. 

Within a fortnight after the close of your last session, the militai^ force 
authorized to be employed for the adjustment of misunderstanding between the 
Poes and Padaes, and for the punishment of the former, in case of persistant 
obstinacy, was put on foot, consisting of between three and four hundred men, 
who succeeded in fully accomplishing, within five weeks from the enlistment, 
to dishandment, all that was reasonably desired The injured tribe received 
redress, and was reinstated upon its domain. The aggressive tribes were 
punished. A good understanding was had between the hostile tribes. Inter- 
course opened m every direction, and the civilized portion of the inhabitants of 
Maryland County would have since felt more security for their bves and prop- 
erty, and the greater degrees of assurance — by proper management — of future 
peace and prosperity, than at any previous period, were it not for some un- 
toward occurrences which took place this year, tending greatly to revive the 
tribal feuds that had been so happily allayed throughout the republic by this 
government, which I shall make known to you more fully before closing this 
document, and which cause alone prevents our interchange of congratulations 
this day on the country being in a eJtate of perfect tranquility. 

The arrangement entered into by this government with the American Colo- 
nizition Society, which went practically into effect the first day of this year, 
by which the supervision, control, support, &c., &c., of recaptured Africans 
that had been, during the previous year, and those that should be sent to and 
landed in Liberia by direction of the United States government, devolved upoo 
this government, as also the law growing out of that arrangement, passed at 
the last legislative session, have operated as well as could be reasonably ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

There will be such amendments and additions recommended to be made to 
the act during this session, as experience may have suggested during the 
year. 

I exceedingly regret, that the unavoidable delay m timely placing this gov- 
ernment in possession of the necessary means to enable me to have the recepta- 
cles for recaptured Africans erected and completed in the several counties, and 
to meet other expenses connected with them, has prevented me as yet from 
inaugurating and prosecuting the system of training: for them originally con- 
templated, and for which provision, by law, was made at the last legislative 
session. 

It was not until the 22d of June, that notice was received by this Govern- 
ment from the Financial Secretary of the American Colonization Society of an 
amount being in hand for which we could draw. And that amount, together 
with the consignments of merchandise received in December and March, were 
barely sufficient to pay to our citizens the amount due to them for two 
quarters board and clothing of the recaptives, to say nothing of the many 
other expenses incurred on their account which had to be met. However, 
with what means could be spared from the Public Treasury, efforts were made 
and are still in progress for the consummation of that cherished object, as 
speedily as circumstances will allow. 

A contract has been entered into to erect one of the receptacles on the road 
leadbig from Whiteplains to Careysburg, about equidistant from each place, and 
on an area equalling two square miles, selected by Mr. Superintendent Paztoo 
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and Dr. Lain^, the cost of which is to be five thousand dollars ; and I have no 
doubt, from the very reliable and enterprising character of the contractor, that 
if not retarded for w .nt of means he will soon prosecute it to completion. 

The one commenced before the transfer, by the American Colonization 
Society's Agent, about six miles up the St. John's River, Grand Bassa County, 
has been retarded by the same cause. It has been raised, however, and is now 
bein^ shut in. It also has a fine location, and an extensive area of land in con- 
nection therewith. 

Though similar directions were given to the Superintendent of Sinoe County 
to prosecute the work on the one designed for that county, yet he has found it 
impracticable to make equal progress, owing in part to deficiency of mechanics 
in that county. So soon as government shall have sufficient means at com- 
mand to justify it, mechanics will be employed and sent down for that purpose. 
The foregoing circumstances, which were no doubt unavoidable in the United 
States as well as in Liberia, necessitated me to direct the recaptives to be judi- 
ciously apprenticed out at the June term of the Probate Court — ^^government 
continuing to tender the full amount appropriated, and other provisions made 
for them by law, up to the expiration of the year from the date of landing. 

It is very gratifying to me to be able to say that I have been, and am, from 
personal observation as well as from the Commissioners' report, highly 
pleased with the humane feeling and great interest manifested generally by our 
citizens in behalf of the recaptured Africans, in which, should there be no 
abatement, and I do not believe there will be, we shall most gratifyingiy realize 
in due time our most cherished desire, the complete civilization and Christianiz- 
ing of those people, who are and must continue to be incorporated with us in 
the body politic. And here it affords me a great pleasure, to be able to bear 
testimony to the courtesy and business like demeanor of the United States' 
A^ent for Liberated Africans in all his official intercourse during the year with 
this government. While he has unswervingly guarded the interests of his 
government in the prosecution of the duties of his office, and his integrity has 
been the admirauon of all capable of appreciating merit, he has striven in every 
jasufiable manner to render his official intercourse agreeable. A complete re- 
port, statistical and otherwise, on the Recaptured Africans for the year, will be 
E resented you by tne State Department in a day or two, which I indulge the 
ope, when published, will prove satisfactory to the country and to all others 
concerned. 

EDUCATION. 

The deficiency in the revenue during the year compelled me to restrict the 
increase of Public Schools to a few that were established for the special bene- 
fit of the recaptives. 

COLLEGE. 

The causes which for the last two or three years have led to a delay in the 
erection of the College buildings, have been removed the latter part of last 
year. That building has since, under the indefatigable supervision of its able 
President, been progressing, and at this time is, I learn, approximating com- 
pletioa. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I am plecMed to be able to say, that there has been a marked advance in our 
Agricultural interest during the year. From inquiries and investigations I have 
made, i am satisfied that the Sugar and Coffee crops of the year are a hundred 
per cent, advance on those of the preceding year. 

There has been progress in the quality as well as quantity of those and 
other articles. Domestic provisions, than during the year, have never been 
more cheap and abundant in Liberia. The fact, that the great influx within 
a year of a recaptive African population equalling nearly one -third the num- 
ber of our entire eiviUzed citizens, has not raisMl the price of any article of 
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domestic breftd-stuflT; that those nrticles have been as abundant and cheap thu 
year, even durinis: the usually scarcest season of the year, as at any previous 
time in the history of Liberia, cleanly demonstrate the progress of the country 
in that important brf«nch of industry. 

This feature of progress, demonstrative of the capacity of the country by 
the productive industry of its citizens to sustain so large a population sud- 
denly thrown upon it, is particularly interesting at this juncture, when, from 
events that have been during the year and are now occurring in the United 
States, we may reasonably expect ere long an annual influx of a larger colored 
population from that country than at any previous time. A great and rapid 
emigration to this country, which is, in our ofunion, clearly indicated to be 
their destined homes, and which events, beyond human control, now trans- 
piring, and will, until the consummation of that object, continue to transpire in 
the western hemisphere, particularly in the United States, will in due time 
most assuredly bring to pass, either voluntarily or involuntarily on the part of 
all concerned dwelling there. 

For the accommodation of our Farmers, and in order to give an increased 
stimulus to Agriculture. I have directed the Secretary of the Treasury to order 
f^om the United States *a number of Sugar Mills and their fixtures, which I 
have no doubt will arrive out in February or March. 

I have assumed the responsibility of making an expenditure from the Pub- 
lic Treasury for the purpose of collecting such articles for, and transporting to 
the International Exhibition to be held at London, 1862, as I hope will secure 
to Liberia a respectable representation on that grand occasion. The great ex- 
citement, growing out of the late attempt to revive the nefarious slave-trade 
within our jurisdiction, in which all the communities in Liberia have been kept 
Yor the last four months, has prevented the procuring of more than about one 
iixth of what would have been procured otherwise. 1 will direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transmit to you an estimate of the amount necessary 
for that purpose, of which I have to solicit your approval by making the neces- 
sary appropriation. 

You will perceive by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which he 
will transmit in a day or two, that the revenue of the year has been incon- 
siderable, scarcely more than half of that of the preceding year. This falling 
off resulted in some degree from thf> civil war waging in the United States, but 
mainly from the efforts so strenuously made this year to revive the slave-trade 
in Liberia. This fact prevents me as yet from recommending appropriations 
to be made for prosecuting public enterprises, some of which I regard to a very 
great extent as indispensable: such as fortifications and defenses, repairs and 
erections of public buildings, interior settlements, internal improvements, with 
special reference to the facilitation of transportation, and the best adapted 
measures for effectually civilizing and making reliably loyal, the hundreds of 
thousands of aborigines residing within the jurisdiction of this republic, &c., &c. 

I shall communicate to you in a few days on this subject, and suggest a plan 
by which, if seconded by the wonted patriotism of our fellow-citizens, we may 
readily overcome the most formidable of those barriers, and be able to prose- 
cute during next year the m>^8t of those very important enterprises, which to 
a great extent 1 regard necessary to our progressive national existence. 

The question of our right of political jurisdiction over the Gallinas and some 
of the adjoining points, which was raised the latter part of last year by Her B. 
M. Government, and the circumstances wh>ch grew out of the same, were duly 
laid before the Legislature at their last session, so far as the matter had then 
progressed. Copies uf such correspondence as has been subsequently had on 
that subject, 1 herewith present for your information, by which you will per- 
ceive that the question during the year had assumed a somewhat serious 
aspect. 

I do not believe half a dozen persons could be found in Liberia, previous to 
the latter part of last year, who had the slightest impression that Her B. M. 
or any other foreign Government entertained the least doubt, that the Gallinas 
and the adjacent points, extending — with the exception of a small strip — to the 
She bar, had been acquired under such bona-Jidn title as invested this govern- 
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ment with full iinyereignty over them. The liberal donations made to this 
ffOYernment, some ten or twelve years ago, by British and American Philan- 
thropists, for the express purpose of extinguishing the native title to those old 
slave marts, especially Gallinas, and of investing this government by their 
acquisition with the necessary sovereignty to legalize its action in the snppres- 
sinn of the slave-trade; the proclamation and arnual message of my predecessor 
nearly eleven years ago announcing the acquisition of that territory from the 
native chiefs by bona-Jide title, and proclaiming the extension of Liberian 
sovereignty and law over the same there; — the visit of my predecessor to plng- 
laod, in 1852, mainly for the purpose of explaining and finally settlirg those and 
other territorial questions; the authoritative publication of the legislative enact- 
ment passed some eight or ten years ago, fixing the present boundaries of this re 
pablic, which enactment is to be found in the state pamphlet containing the 
fandamental, conventional, and statute law of this republic, together with other 
facts I forbear to mention, harmonized to remove every vestige of belief from 
the minds of the government and people of Liberia, that any foreign govern- 
ment entertained a doubt of our possessing, and consequently having a right 
to exercise sovereignty over that territory. 

You will perceive by the documents just presented, that Commodore Ed- 
monstone, the commodore and senior officer of tier B. M.'s ships and vessels 
stationed on the west coast of Africa station, has respectfully notified me by the 
mail, that Commander Douglas of Her B M.'s ship ** Espoir," has tieen 
<lirected to communicate with me, in a few days, for the purpose of examining 
our title deeds to the territory in question, which exammation had been de* 
«lined by Capt. Heneage of Her B. M.'s ship ** Falcon," when he visited this 
port in July, and communicated with me on the same subject by direction of 
the Commodore. And as the Commodore has most courteously promised me 
the pleasure and honor of a visit early next year, 1 have no doubt that from the 
hona'fide titles to said territory in our possession, and the fact, of which he will 
be able fully to satisfy himself during his visir, that the calling in question of 
oar right of jurisdiction over that territory has been within the last twelve 
months, productive of evils most blasting to the moral, civil, Religious, and 
industrial interests of this young but rising republic ; that it has in one year 
undone what of good it has required ten years to effect, and that if persisted 
in, it will sap the very foundation of our national existence; he will be so im- 
pressed by these deplorable events, under which we are now individually and 
nationally suffering, as to be induced to make such just and magnanimous rep- 
resentation to Her B. M. Government, as will, without delay, cause this matter 
lo be set perfectly at rest for the future, and thus allow us, in our national 
weakness, to resume our wonted progressive march, in faithful fulfilment of 
our great and responsible mission to this Savage country, which mission has 
been solemnly imposed on us by the Great and Just Aribter of nations. 

I now proceed, as previously intimated, to state the causes of the almost 
unprecedented outbreak of predatory wars this year among the aboriginal 
tribes within the jurisdiction of this republic, especially in that part of this 
county extending from the east bank of the St. Paul's river, northward to, and 
beyond Ghdlinas. 

The opinion expressed in my last annual message, that the vigilance of the 
British and American cruisers in suppressing the slave-trade on the south coast, 
would result in strenuous efiforts to revive it at the old slave marts on the 
Uberian coast, has been fully verified, as will appear by the following detailed 
statement, and the documents herewith presented. 

On the 12th of May, 1 received a communication from R. L. Stryker, Esq., 
Superintendent at Robertsport, Grand Cape Mount, transmuting a note from 
Prince Mannah, Chief of Gallinas, written for him by a British trader residing 
there, conveying the intelligence of a Spanish slaver being at Grallinas bar, 
and that he regarded it his duty to give notice thereof to Government accord- 
ing to promise. When those notes were received, the Qjuail was on a cruise 
as low down as Cape Palmas, and would not be due ai this port, for eight 
or ten days. So soon as she arrived and could begot in readiness, she proceeded 
to Gallinas, where she arrived on the 27ih of May. The Commander of 
tK# Cluail having been satisfied by testimony obtained on short, conrobo- 
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rative of the information previously given this government by Prince 
Mannah, of the vessel being a slaver, and thai she had distributed cash and 
goods for the purpose of accumulating a number of slaves within a given time, 
seized the vessel, which had entered the river, and whose name on the stern 
had been eifaced with paint, as a prize, intending to bring her to this port for 
adjudication. 

The bar and surf having meantime become unuEiually rough, and continued so 
for nearly a week, rendering communication with the shore extremely hazard* 
ous, so much so as to have resulted in the loss of Capt. Monger and a seaman, 
who were drowned in attempting to cross Gatlinas bar, and all the QjLtail*s boats 
having been so far wrecked and injured by landing or attempting to land, as to 
measurably unfit them for use, a prize-crew of thirteen men under an officer 
was left in charge of the prize, and the Q^ail proceeded down to this port for 
boats and facilities for getting: the prize out of the bar ; but wind and current 
being strongly adverse, she did not arrive here until the 10th of June ^seven 
days.) On the 12th of June she was despatched with the necessary facilities, 
ana arrived at Gallinas, via Robertsport, on the at'iernoon of the 13th. 

H. B. M. S. Torch, Capt. Smith, Senior Officer of this division, having, as I 
learn, received intelligence of a slaver ueing there, had arrived on the morning 
of the 13th ; and, as he asserts, not having seen the Liberian flag flying on 
board the prize, and not being cognizant of her bting in possession of a Libe- 
rian prize-crew, the Captain had sent in boats in command of his Lieutenant 
before the Q^ail had reached port and anchored. The British lieutenant and 
crew, after bdarding the prize, communicated witii Capt. Smith of the Torch, 
who ordered her to be burned, and she was ihus destroyed on the 14th of June, 
which gave nse to the correspondence between Cnptains Smith and Benedict, 
copies of which I herewith present, by which it will be seen that the com- 
mander of the Torch expressed his disapproval of the act of his lieutenant 
in taking possession of the prize after ascertaining that she was a prize to the 
Liberian government schooner Q;uaiL Though the act was, as he stated, done 
without his knowledge and approval, yet it having been committed, he con- 
cluded to direct her to be destroyed, as aforesaid. The motive by which he 
was to an extent actuated in deciding upon the latter course he hoped the gov- 
ernment of Liberia would appreciate, as it was intended thereby to relieve the 
government of Liberia from any unpleasant misunderstanding with the Spanish 
government, he in the name of his government assuming the responsibility in 
the matter. 

The officers and crew of the slaver having been attacked by the African fever, 
disabling them to travel by land to Monrovia, and rendering it imprudent to 
risk their lives by embarcation, it was thought advisable by Lieutenant Carney, 
as most accordant with humanity, to allow them about a week previously, at 
their own urgent request, to go to Sierra Leone by inland water route, so as to 
secure medical attention, &c. &c., under the supervision of the Spanish consul 
at that place. On the return of the Qimi/ from Gallinas and my receipt of Com- 
mander Benedict's report, 1 immediately transmitted to H. B. M. Government, 
through our Consul General at London, a dispatch, a copy of whicli I here- 
with present. 

This bold attempt on the part of the Spaniards to revive the slave-trade at 
Gallinas in November, I860, and May, 1861, and. as I will soon bring to your 
notice, the attack made on the Q^ail in this harb<>r on the 11th of September 
by a Spanish vessel-of-war, all of which spread with greatest rapidity among 
the aborigines within the entire jurisdiction of ihis Republic, revived the hope, 
almost amounting to a certainty, in the old slave-dealing chiefs who still survive, 
that the slave-trade would be forcibly revived by foreigners in our jurisdiction, 
and they were strengthened in their beUef by mi.Judging the policy of H,. B. 
M. Government, misconstruing the action of Capt. Smith of H. M. ship Torch 
in this harbor last Decemoer, and his subsequent action with the Liberian prize 
at Gallinas in June, as amounting in effect to ii. M. Government positively 
denying the right and authority of this government to suppress the slave-trade 
at Gallinas and other points claimed as within the jurisdiction of Liberia ; and 
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tho00 old Blave-deafers, whn have been checked for years by this government 
from prosecuting the slave-trade, concluded that they could leviveand prose- 
cute it with impunity. 

These untoward circumstances have led, during the year, to the revival of the 
old predatory wars among the tribes and clano, commencing from above Galii- 
nas and extending: down beyond the S. E. bank of the St. Paul's river, a|.dis> 
tance of over a hundred miieti, and extending a considerable distance interior- 
ward. That extent of country has been in a state of war for the last four 
months, creating an almost incessant scene of excitement in all our settlements. 
Hundreds of aboriginal refugees in this county have within the last four 
months fled from their homes, abandoned plantation** and other property, and 
sought in our settlements protection from captivity for the slave market. Our 
citizens residing in the rural districts of the St. Paul's and at Careysburg, and 
up the Mesurado river, have been taxed during the year with the shelter, sup- 
port, and protection of hundreds of men, women and children, from the interior, 
who had thus to make their escape from the accursed slave-dealer. Chiefs and 
tribes who had been for many years previously loyal, among whom the mis. 
•ionaries of the Cross had commenced operating encouragingly — tribes which had 
to a great extent lost hope of seeing the slave-trade revived again, and were praise- 
wortbily devoting themselves to legitimate avocations, have been ihus tempted 
to resume, within the last four months, their old practice of man-stealing, spread- 
ing devastation among the weaker tribes almiist in contiguity to our mt>st inte- 
rior settlements. Such have been a few of the results withm the year, of the 
attempts to forcibly revive the slave-trade within the jurisdiction of this Republic; 
and they are facts so well known throughout this county in particular, and 
Liberia id general, as that I need not further deiscribe them. 

Immediately on Commander Benedict's return from GHJlinaM m June, and 
report of what had transpired, knowing well the etfeci it would have on the 
natives, I gave directions for suitable carriages to be made, aiiu fur every cannon 
at Fort Norris and within the corporation otJMonrovia that could be used to 
advantage, to be mounted. This and other defensive preparations were vigorously 

Srosecuted to temporary completion within two and a half months troni the 
ate of issuing the order, ii is proper that I should here acknowledge the effi- 
cient services of Capt. Reid Cooper, who superintended the works, and of 
Henry Cooper, for the very satisfactory manner in which he performed the 
mechanical labor. 

On the return of the Qjuail from Harper, Maryland county, in the month of 
August with the mail, 1 received intelligence in the shape of rumor, that a 
Spanish steam vessel-of-war was fitting up at Fernando Po, to be sent up by the 
Spanish authorities of that place, for the purpose of sinking or capturmg the 
Qjuail, and of demanding satisfaction of the Liberian authorities at Monrovia 
for capturing and confiscating the cargo • fa Spanish store-ship that was bound 
to Fernando Po, and had from stress of weather put into the port of Monrovia. 
On the evening of the 27th of August, three days after the former, 1 received 
intelligence kindly afiforded unofficially by a United States naval vessel direct 
from Fernando Po, that the report was current there, that a Spanish war- 
steamer was taking in coal, and was to have left the day succeeding the de- 
parture of the American vessel from that port, under instructions from the 
Governor of Fernando Po to sink or capture the Q,uail. Though few, it any, 
men of intelligence in Liberia, could persuade themselves at the time, that euch 
a highly disreputable and anti-civihzed course would be adopted in this en- 
lightened age, at least until the aggrieved had adopted the proper course for ob- 
taining correct information respecting the supposed cause of grievance, and 
being fully satisfied of the existence of a just cause of complaint, had, in the 
proper manner, asked of this government the proper redrehs, which ttiis go- 
vemmeni will always take the greatest pleasure in respectfully tendering to 
any government or people, whenever a clear case of aggression or wrong is 
made out against it ; yet I thought it not umiss, upon the receipt of corrobora- 
tive intelligence, to prosecute with increasing vigor the directions 1 had given, 
and ihe efforts that had actually commenced a couple of months previously, to 
place ourselves in a better condition, to protect anU defend, to the utmost of our 
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fthility, this city and harbor from a^srressKtn. And T am pleased to be able to 
say, (hat the citizens almost generally reNponded most cordially by voluntarily 
co-opernring. And I am pleased to be able to further say, that our citizens 
refolding in the several connties, upon hearing of the rumored threat, and 
knowing the effect that the bare threat would have upon such aborigines living 
in the respective counties an favored the revival of the slave-tr^de, turned out 
voluntarily in their respective townships, made carriages, mounted their un- 
mounted guns, cleared off scores of acres of forest land contiguous to their 
respective townships, and made such other preparations— the best they could, 
roamly voluntarily, for the defense of their respective townships and counties 
as reflect great credit upon them 

Having been satisfied thdt circumstances justified it, and that our patriotic 
citizens who had volui-tartiy turned out so generally upon my requisition, and 
without any charge for compensation upon eovemment, to stand guard and 
perform other duty, should be relieved, I placed a squad of men on actual ser- 
vice for that purpone, and stationed them at Fort Norris under the immediate 
command of Capt. J. W. Clark, and general supervision of Lieut. Col. Smith, 
about a week before the attack was made upon the Q,uaU in this harbor, with 
the intention of continuing them in service so long as it should appear neces- 
sary : the propriety of which will somewhat appear, when 1 shall have in- 
formed you, that on the afternoon of the first of September, a steamer was 
espied by the officer in command of P3rt Norris, coming up from the south- 
ward, and when abreast this Cape, she bore off somewhat to the westward, and 
m three oi four hours she was out of sight, standing up to the northward and 
westward ; kro<»men from this place pulled off in canoes and attempted to 
board her, but were prevented. They reported that she wore an ensign re- 
sembling the Spanish flag. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of this steamer, until on the morning of the 
11th of September, whet' she made her appearance, bearing the Spanish flag, 
came in harbour, and anchored ^ot very far from the Q,uailf whose boat imme- 
diately boarded her, and ascertained her to be, as was expected, a Spanish 
steam vessel of war, just from Sierra Leone. I present herewith the report of 
Commander Benedict of what transpired on that morning, as also the deposi- 
tions of the captain and mate of the American barque Edward, then in harbor, 
corroborative of that report, i»y which you will be more accurately informed 
of the most shameful aggressive conduct of that Spanish steamer, whose Com- 
mander had professed only an hour previously to have come on a friendly 
visit, and had manifested every courtesy to Lieutenant Carney. The docu- 
ments will also briefly acquaint ypu of the gallant defense made by Commander 
Benedict, he having in a very short time com[»letely repulsed the aggressor, by 
inflicting sucn serious damages, as necessitated his speedy departure for Sierra 
Leone. For the very noble valor displayed on that occasion. Commander 
JBenedict and the oflicers and crew of the Qtiail have merited the high praise 
and admiration of the Government and people of Liberia. 

From the foregoing statements, you will perceive that a crisis has been 
forced upon us, as serious as any in the history of Liberia. The entire matter 
has narrowed down to a question of life or death with us, of national and indi- 
vidual existence or extinction. To fold up our arms, and pusillanimously per- 
mit the slave trade to be forced upon us, will result in our certain and irrecov- 
erable ruin as a people. But by battling with it with a cool but firm determi- 
nation, though under a full consciousness of our physical weakness, and th« 
many other disadvantages under which we labor, yet, trusting in God, and re- 
gardme: life itself but a small sacrifice, if necessary to sustain the great principle 
and blessing of human freedom) we may survive the shock, and yet succeed 
in our cherished purpose, even the perpetuity of this Government, and our 
highly prized institutions upon the firm and honorable basis of virtue. 

I cannot, until 1 learn otherwise, officially, believe that H. C M. Govern- 
ment of Spain authorized or will sanction toe aggressive act committed in this 
harbor by the Ceres, as aforesaid ; and this opinion, so far as I have been able 
to learn, generally obtains in Liberia. 1 have directed this unpleasant matter 
to be respectfully brought to the notice of H. C. M. Government with the least 
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possible delay. And i as firmly believe, as I strongly wish, that many months 
will not have eIaf>Red, before I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
matter has had a fair, honorable and mutually satisfactory adjusiinent ; especi- 
ally as I was officially advised by the last mail, that H. ^. M. Government 
had, in compliance with the request of this Government, kindly offered its me- 
diation in the unpleasant affair, and had respectfully requested H CM. Gov- 
ernment to consent to the proposition ; which 1 have no doubt \%ill be readily 
acceded to, in case rhat Government should recognize the existence of a com- 
plaint against this Government that cannot be peacefully adjusted by them- 
aelves ; since justi<:e is all that should be mutually desired by the parties con- 
cerned. 

I have great satisfaction in informing you that H B. M. S. Torch, Capt. 
Smith, arrived in this harbor on the 17th day of October, having been kindly 
despatched by His Excellency Governor Hill of Sierra Leone, to obtain cor- 
rect information from, and to confer with me, r«>specting the Spanish asrgres- 
sions that had been committed in this harbor, and the probability of their con- 
tinuance, as was currently reported ; she left lor Sierra T^eone on the following 
day. On the 14th of November, Her B. M Ship Falcon, Capt Heneage, ar- 
rived in this port under instructions from Her B. M. Government, on a similar 
mission, anil to specially convey to this Government the sympathy and 
friendly feeling of Her M. Government. She remained in this port fifteen 
days, during which time her accomplished commander and officers, by their 
eourteou^ intercourse, elicited the unfeigned respect and admiration of this 
community. These tokens of kindness and sympathy from ^<er B M. Gov- 
ernment, are but a continuation of the innumerable acts of magnanimity of 
which Liberia has been the beneficiary, dating from the first year of the 
Ibundii g of the colony of Liberia up to the present. 

Before concluding this communication to y<>u, it is |iroper that I should 
state, that there are other matters respecting our domestic aflfairs, such as the 
progress of the interior settlement, the bridges on the Careysburg road,&c, &c , 
which I will communicate to you in a special mtssage. Suffice it to say for the 
present, that the interior settlement is gradually progressing, and the bridges, 
which have been retarded until late by the heavy rains, are likely to be com- 
pleted, 1 am informed, before the close of your session. 

It only remains now for me to reassure you of my purpose cordially to co- 
operate with you in the despatch of the very weighty and responsible duties of 
this session, which I doubt not, under Divine Guidance, will be discharged 
beneficially to the country, and creditably to yourt^eives. 

STEPHEN ALLEN BENSON. 

GOVBRMMENT HouSE, MONROVIA, Du. 7, 1^61. 



MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

From the Home and Foreign Record. 

RECAPTURED SLAVE CHILDREN AT 8IN0U, LIBERIA. 

The Rev. James M. Priest writes as follows from his station at Greenville, 
Sinou county, November 10, 1861 : 

I wrote you respecting the Arkoe and Congo boys. 1 he mission boys I do 
not want to give up ; but all the others except the girl I will be compelled to 
«ve up, unless I can get some help to feed and clothe them. I made this fact 
known to brother Mackey when he was on shore, while on his way to his station 
at Coris. o. He begged that I would try to keep them for their sake. 1 have 
mide a sacrifice, and in consequence of which have involved myself. Had that 
hundred dollars [of special funds transmitted through the Board for a year's 
support of recaptured Africans, ] which was paid to the government, been paid 
to me, it would have helped me much ; yet 1 think the Board was right in 
a lowing this government ihe amount which was given, and the government 
highly appreciaiek the help rendered. This I know is the case. 1 would not 
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have the Board to understand me to make any demand on them for those Arkoes, 
which I was not authorized to receive under my care. I merely mention my 
necessity, which leads me to a course that niicrht be questioned in the &ad. Our 
Board has done a great deal for Liberia, and for Africa — more than their share, 
in my opinion ; and as a matter ot conscience we cannot say aught in this par- 
ticular. I am making some use of the classical books you sent. I have a class 
of SIX. You may send me the same amount of books at the same price I paid 
for the others 

As the meeting of our Presbytery is close at hand, and as the churches will 
send up their report, I will say but little about the church and school. The day- 
school is too large just now. This is the case owing to the Baptists having no 
day-schools. 

The Sabbath-school is large, and made up with our children, Arkoes, Con* 
goes, Popaes, Ouosee, &c. The natives will be improved. 

SCHOLARS AT SETTRA KROO — PROGRESS SINCE 1843. 

Mr. Washington McDonogh, after receiving his freedom from the late John 
McDonogh, of New Orleans, and a partial education through his liberality, 
went to Liberia as a teucher in 1842, and was stationed among the Kroo people 
It was thf^n hoped that Settra Kroo would become an important centre of mis* 
sionaiy influence. Its name is connected with the names of some choice mis* 
sionaries of the church, three of whom, the Rev. Messrs. Canfield, Atwood, 
and 8awyer, and rest there in the grave until the resurre-tion. Discouragement, 
caused by frequent bereavements, led to the reduction of the staff of laboiers, 
and for mary years only one teacher has occupied this post. His labors have 
been limited, and yet not in vam, as we may hope. The ex^iense of keeping 
up the station is not large, and we may believe that the cause of Christ is thereby 
promoted. These remarks will introduce the following extract from a letter of 
Mr. McDonogh, dated at Settra Kroo, November 6, 1861 : 

My school has been going on, though in a feeble man.ner, owing to the want 
of regular supplies You wished to know how many scholars 1 have in my 
family. Now 1 have three of my own children, three orphans, Liberians, four 
Congoes, and four Kiou boys — all to feed and clothe, besides my wife and my- 
self ; making in all sixteen souls. 

If any one that knew these people in 18 '2 or *43, were to come among them 
now, he could easily perceive the change that has taken place. There is no 
poison-wood mixture given now compared with what there was in the period 
above mentioned. There has been none drunk on the beach, or given by the 
old head-men, from 1852 until October 25, 1861, at which time they gave the old 
king poison-wood ; but after the wood afl^ected him they woula not kill him, 
but cured him by giving other things to kill the poison,^and then compelled him 
to leave the place and country. 

If you wish the station kept up, there will have to be a thorough repair. The 
present building will have to be taken down, and a new one built, out and ouu 



OBITUARY. 

DEATH OF MRS. H. E. L00MI8, OP THE CORISCO MISSION. 

Alongo, Coribco, September 14, 1861. 
The angel of death has again visited our mission, and borne away a sister 
from our little company. Mrs. Ei. E Loomis died on the 20th of August from 
protracted fever. Afflictive as the stroke is, obedience to a Father, who does not 
afflict willingly, forces us, with our gushing tears, to kiss the hand that has been 
laid so heavil/ upon us. Another mysterious link in the salvation of the Benga 
people has been suddenly severed. Why God cuts short useful lives which 
have been devoted to his cause, is known only to himself. We would not ask 
him a reason for any of his doings, ** seeing he giveth not account of his matters 
to any." •* What wt know not now, we «hall know hereafter.*' 
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Life too often weaves golden scenes of happiness out of fhc vanity of the 
inind. These gilded joys, as well as the more Christian enjoyments of home, 
and the society of an aneciionate mother, yielded to the claims of the Saviour. 
She whose death is here noticed, freely made a sacrifice of all for a mis- 
sionary life, to toil for the redemption of Africa. She decided for a home among 
the heathen, and to die for Christ, knowing that she ** had in Heaven a better 
and endurmg substance." 

On the 2l8t of January, 1860, she arrived at Corisco, in company with her 
husband. On the 9th of May of the same year, after having passed their accli- 
mation, they entered on their work permanenrly, by bein^ appointed to the 
charge of the station at Cvangasimba. Here she labored patiently among a 
strange people, who could not appreciate the sacrifices of the servant of Christ. 
Her feeble health was doubtless her greaiest trial. • * * . 

After a short sickness, not peculiar to the climate, she was prostrated with 
fever on the 27th of July, which lasted eighteen days. • • • Her friends 
will be gratified to know that she was free Irom pain. She said she knew she 
had some fever, but no pain. On another occasion she remarked, ** that she 
had felt all (he bitterness of death, and yet it was not bitter" 

On the 14th uf August her fever abated, leaving her very feeble. Our hopes 
of her restoration to health revived, but only to be disappointed. On the 18th 
of August the fever returned. Her. extreme weaknass did not disturb her hope 
of Heaven. As the outer man perished the inner man was renewed day by 
day. Growing much weaker on the 19ih, she was informed that this attack 
would proba')Iy prove fatal. On inquiring again whether she could still trust 
in Christ as her Saviour, she replied, ** Yes, that she thought she would have 
died by the first attack, and she was prepared now." It becoming more evident 
that she couid not live, she was asked if she had any word for friends in America. 
She answered, ** that she had desired to see them, and especially her mother, 
once more, but it was immaterial now ; they would all soon follow her." She 
never regretted coming to Africa. 

Sinking gently from life, she passed along to Jordan almost imperceptibly. 
A short time leforethe spirit fied, she had a spasm, which deprived her of the 
power of speech. She so far revived as to communicate with her husband. 
By request he sung part of the hymn, " There is rest for the weary." Her 
soul c<iuld sing, though her lips could not. She united by humming the chorus, 
** There is rest for the weary, there is rest for you." in this peaceful »tate of 
mind she left us on the morning of the 2Uth of August at 4 o'clock, ** to rest 
from her labors on the other side of Jordan," which she had almost reached 
while conversing with us. We bade her adieu, with the benediction of the Spirit, 
*■ Blessed are trie dead that die in the Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them." 

She now rests sweetly in the grave-yard at Evangasimba, beneath a tree whose 
branches overshadow similar forms who died in the same faith. 

WM. CLEMENS. 



The Foreign Missionary (Presbyterian) announces the death, on the 20th 

August, at Corisco, of Mrs. Loomis, wife of the Rev. Charles Loomis, M. O. 

She was an earnest and faithful laborer, and died in peace, sustained by a good 

hope in Christ. Mrs. Ogden was expecting to return to this country at an 

early day. One of the Leaders of this Mission writes : 

■* Each month that I stay adds new interest to my work, and each month 
leaves me contented and happy in my African home. I love the people I 
love my children. She has charge of the Girls' School at one of the Sta- 
tions. 1 love to feel myself at home. What 1 need besides, a new love for 
my Saviour, more demotion for the cause in which he spent a hfe time, less 
thought for earthly things and more for heavenly. It is easy to write them ; 
not so easy to feel it." ' 

Under date of November 6, 1861, the Rev. C. C. Hoffman mentions the 

discovery of a plot among the natives to cut ofiT the Colonists. The Colonists 

had betn recalled from places where they had gone to trade or teach. Much 
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anxiety existed both among^ missionaries and native Christians. A pew treaty 
was entered into with the chiefs, and the alarm appears to have subsided. 

The venerable Bishop Patnb writes, that at one Station where, for several 
years, we have had neither missionary nor teacher, he had baptized four pei^ 
sons, and adds : This mnkes eighteen adult baptisms about the Station in one of 
the most discouraging: yearo of its history. In the same time, there have been 
nineteen confirmed, while there are several more candidates for confirmation. 
In St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, on Whit Sunday, there were eighteen 
confirmed ^so. Mr. Minor keeps the Station at Taboo in beautiful order He 
also keeps and supports out of his salary, fifteen dollars per month, all we 
can allow him, five boys, four of whom have been baptized and confirmed. 
Wm. Sparrow teaches these children for his food and clothing as compensa- 
tion. Our native church at this Station proposes to fi:ive what they can towards 
the support of their native minister for years. We try to impress our native 
converts that the lesson God means to teach them by the troubles in America, 
is to exert tktmselves for iheir own support and that of the Gospel in their midst, 
and they feel and acknowledge the obligation. 



• EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

From tke Friends' lleview, 

**The great subject of emancipation in the United States is, at the present 
moment, more widely and seriously discussed throughout our l^d, from legis- 
lative halls to private hearth-stones, than at any former era in our history. At 
sMch a time, it is of the utmost importance to bring prominently into view, and 
keep before the public mind, the safety and the happy results of British emanci- 
pation in the Wesi Indies. * If it cm be shown ' says the London * ^oneon' 
formUtt* * that emancipation in the West Indies has not produced social and 
political calamity, but has proved to the advantage alike of master and slave, 
all idle fears as to the consequences of emancipation in America may be dis- 
missed.' 

<* An interesting article on this subject may be found in our present number 
taken from the JSTonconf&rmist " 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

** In 1833 the Act received the Royal assent, which decreed that slavery 
should terminate throughout the British Empire. That benificent meabure, how- 
ever, did not extinguish the evil at once, but provided for its gradual cessation. 
From the first of August, 1834, there was to oe an apprenticeship of six years 
for the praedial, and f>ur years for the non-prsedial slave, all under six years of 
age being declared entirely free on that day. The new law came into operation 
at the appointed time, and the change which transformed hundreds of thousands 
of slaves into apprenticed laborers was not only effected without bloodshed or 
disorder, but in all the colonies the behaviour of the people was most exemplary. 
Two years after there were such revelations of the violations of the new Act, 
and the cruelties practiced by the planters, that the British people demanded, 
with one voice, that the npprenticeship system should be done away with. 
Parliament passed a bill for remedying the defects of existing laws, and pro- 
viding increased protection for the negroes ; but happily the legislatures or the 
several islands resolved on immediate emancipation ; and even Jamaica, which 
long held out, was obliged to follow the example of the other colonies. On the 
first of August, 1838, the negroes of the West Indies became a free people. 
The great change was effected without the slightest difficulty or disturbance. 
Even in Jamaica, where trie slaves had been most cruelly treated, Sir Lionel 
Smith, the governor, refused to call out a single soldier or employ even a police- 
man. *The influence of the religious teachers of the people, the moral re- 
straints under which that people consequently exist, and the loyalty to the 
sovereign,' he records, sufficed to preserve perfect order in the midst of this 
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crcat social revolution, and 800,000 slaves became freemen without a single 
breach of the peace, or the shghest sign of disturbance. 

*' Has emancipation ruined or injured the West Indies? * It would be difficult 
to conceive,* says the London RevieWt *a wider contrast between the condition 
of things as the planters imagined they would be — the idleness and debauchery, 
the ruin and desolation, they were sure would follow the emancipation of the 
slaves — and those features of rural industry and domef«tic comfort, improving 
a^cuJture, and growing opulence, awakening intelligenre, and moral progress 
which are exhibited in the emancipated colonies. Slavery was the destroyer, 
emancifiation is the restorer. The one tended invariably through its whole 
history to impoverish and ruin ; the other has awakened industry and confi- 
dence, and laid broad and deep the foundations of lasting prosperity and wealth.' 

**But it is alleged that the emancipated negroes are idle and unwilling to 
work. How, then, comes it that am »ng the people who are libelled as * squat- 
ters 'on the land of others there are 60,000 families all housed in their own 
cottages ; that they possess not less than 5,000 small sugar-mills for manufac- 
turing their own produce ; that the accumulated property of the negroes in 
Jamaica, since emancipation, amounts to 2,3.)d,0')0r ; and three-fif hs of all the 
cultivated land in that island is the bonnjide property of the colored people - 
bought and paid for by their own industry.^ Is it a mark of indolence and 
improvidence that the negroes of Jamaica have nearly 50,000/. in the savings' 
bank, and of their ai>athy that they support their own reJicious institutions at 
an expenditure of many thousand pounds, besides contributing to the aid of 
foreign missions? 

*( These cheering facts might be indefinitely quoted. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the West Indies are now more contented, peaceful, and prosperous 
than they ever were under the slavery regime^ which neaily brought these hne 
colonies to ruin Spite of absentee propiie'ors, morig^aged estates, and the 
want of capital, the Wi-st indies are every year improving. Once more we 
quote the conclusive language of the London Revifw : 

** The dread of insurrection and servile war, which day and night haunted 
the colonists whilst slavery existed, has given place to a sense of perfect secu- 
rity ; so that, instead of a considernble military force, supported by formidable 
and expensive ratlitia embodiment, to keep the slaves in awe, a few native police, 
appointed chiefly from among the peasantry themselves, are found sufficient for 
the maintenance of peace and good order. The progress of depopulation under 
slavery, which threatened to leave the islands without inhabitants, has been 
checked, and the native Creoles are rapidly increasing in number. An im- 
proved cultivation has been adopted, and machinery introduced to an extent 
nerer dreamed of under the old system, which, while it gives profit to the 
grower, enables him to supply the British public with sugar at about half the 
price it bore under slavery and protection. The practical atheism with which 
slavery overspread the colonies has given place to the benign and hallowing 
influences and institutions of religion. The Bible, to the slave a sealed book, 
is uow open and free to the emancipated negro ; the Sabbath, of which he was 
plandered, and which, throughout the slave islands, was desecrated as the 
market day, has been restored, and is now kept holy ; while the divine institu- 
tion of marriage, then disregarded and superseded by universal concubinage, 
is now generally honored. The revenues of all the islands have been nearly 
doubled ; a more profitable market has been opened for the employment of 
British shipping and the consumption of British manufactures, while hordes of 
wretched, discontented slaves, robbed of all human rights, ground to the dust 
by oppression and cruelty, and rapidly wasting away, have been transformed 
into a satisfied, industrious, and improving peasantry, acquiring property for 
themselves, and grateful for the advantages which the philanthropy and the 
religion of the nation have conferred upon them." 

Fits Thousand Contrabandi at FoRTRStt Monrok. — The Fortress Mon- 
roe correspondent pf the Philadelphia Inquirer says : 

A eeuus of the contrabands at this point is now being taken, and it appears 
to Uidieate that there are about five thousand persons of color here who were 
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formerly held in bondage to labor. Oyer two-thirds of these are able-bodied 
men^ and they are just being; turned to some account by the Government, 
which ecnpfoys them at every species of mechanical labor. The neirroes are 
divided up into gangs of about fifty each, under the superintendence of a 
white overseer. 

The aggregate pay of the contraband is ten dollars per month, two dollars 
of ivhich is paid to him (when he attends to bis work) in cash, in four weekly 
installments of a half dollar each Eight dollars a month is reserved by the 
Government as a contingent fund for various purposes, one of which, being 
cardinal, we may mention — namely, keeping himself and family comfortable, 
clean, happy, well fed and well clothed. 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 'lOtli of J^nuari/ to the 20th of February, 1862. 

NEW HAMPriHIRE. Corn well, $3, Miss A. H. Doo 

By a«v. F. Butler— little, $1 9 00 

•dinAer.t — (Congregational Church and New Haven — £z President Day . . 10 00 

Society, $19, Doctor Matthias ■ 
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friend from the beginning, $3 . . 23 00 NEW YORK. 

By Rev. O. B. Plimpton, i^ 27.) 

VERMONT. Perrysburg—A. E. Graves, $5, Rus- 

By Rev. F. Butler, (^8.) sHl B. Dowley, $5 10 00 

C^e^ea— Cong. Church and Society, Smithes Mills— S. M. Ball .... 10 00 

;$14 50, which aud previous dona • Leon — Au:itin L. Keilogg,$10, Araan> 

tioHH, constitute Reo. J. C. daCaston, $5, Moses and Emnoia- 

Haugkton a Life Member . . 14 50 line Mills, $5, Anthony Day, $10, 

Hartland — Cong. Church and Society 8 50 Harriet Buel and Pricilla Day. 

Vermont — A Friend 5 00 $10, Lydia M. Parks, $5, Ansel 

A. Nash, $5, Eliza M. Evarts, $5, 55 00 

28 00 Miles Mallary, $2, Edward Kirk- 

Peachem — Legacy of Miss Abagail land, and mother, $1.50, Egbert 

Chambeilain, late of Peachem, Ostrader, $3, Jas. North, ^, Nor 

Vt., $500, less discount $7.50, and m'tn B Hill,$2.50, ErastHs Went- 

premium on draft $1.50. ... 491 00 worth, $1 12 00 

Dayton — Louisa M- Parks, $5, An- 
sel A. Nash, $5 10 00 

CONNECTICUT. State City 1 27 

Bv Rpv. Jno Orcutt, (94U.) • . — 

Hartford— Rev. W. W. I'urner, Jas. 88 87 

b. Hosmei, each $50, Rev. N. 8. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WhiHton, D. D., $30, Roland Miscellaneous, 675 05 

Mather, $20, Lucius Barbour, -— .^— 

$15, D. P. Cr(J8by, Hungerford OHIO. 

and Cone, Bbenezer Flower, Mrs. By Rev. O. B. Plimpton, ($23.) 

C. F. Pond S. H. Ward, Cash, Bracevii/e— Moses L. Ovenett ... 10 00 

Austin Dunham, H. Huntington, Po/an/f— Philip Stambough ... 5 00 

Woodruff and Beach, each $10, Youngstown — David Hymrod, $5, Au- 

Leonard Church, Joseph Church, gustus and Mary Hyne, $1 each, 

I. W. Beach, E. N. K^^llogg, C. $2, J. F. Barker, $1 8 00 

H. Northam, Elisha T. Smith, E. 

B. Watkinson, na.^h, Daniel Phil 23 00 

lips,C. H. Brainard, Cbnrles Hos 

tuerj CaHh, James Goodwin, Mrs. — — 

Thomas Day, Mrs. C. Parscms, 

each $5. J. C. Walkley, E. Bolles, 

R. S. fc?eyms, H l. Porter, O. FOR REPOSITORY. 

Allen. H. H. Barbour, Charles 

Benton, S. D. Sperry, s^amuel J. VERMONT.— Woodstock — Lynden 

Puttie, J. A. Butler, each $3, 6. A. Marshe, for 1862 100 

W. Corning, P. Jewell, H. W. M^RYL^ND.—BaUimore—Mta. H. 

Taylor, each $i 363 00 Patterson for 1861 and 1862 . . 2 00 

Windsor— MTS. Nancy Pierscm, H. S. MISSOURI.— Palmyra— J. G. Eas- 

Hayden. Mrs. S. A. Turtle, each ton to 1st January, 1862 .... 5 00 

$5, Deal Morgan, Miss E. Drake, 

James Loomia, each $2, Miss Total Repository 8 00 

Olivia Pierson, A. McCalLeach Donations, 116 27 
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Hannah Merriam. $1 .... 6 00 
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LIBERIA. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BENSON. 

January 6tli, 1862. 



Fellow Citizens : 

Though there are occasions in the history of individuals and nations, 
which, from the frequency of their occurrence, impart to each suc- 
cessive one an increased monotonous aspect, yet I must confess that 
on me as an individual, this occasi<Tn of my fourth inauguration to 
the Presidency of this Republic produces quite a contrary effect. 

In reviewing the past, commencing six years ago, when I was first 
inaugurated, and assumed the responsible duties of the Executive 
Chair, and tracing the historic events of the country from that time 
up to the present, we find much to bemoan, but more still to rejoice 
in, and take courage from. Many of the veteran patriots who assisted 
in laying the foundation of this State, have fallen. As we have 
nationally increased in age and importance, so have our national diffi- 
culties from abroad, as a consequence, proportionably increased in 
number and magnitude, at times shaking the very foundation of our 
national existence. At home, we have had (as in all republican 
governments) our political dissensions, more or less fierce. And yet, 
taking all these to their fullest extent into consideration, I doubt if 
there is one to be found- in this vast concourse, in this entire Republic, 
possessing even ordinary observant intelligence, who will deny that 
our national career has been commensurately progressive with our 



age. 



And to-day, on this auspicious occasion, whether we survey the 
various industrial departments, or the gradual increase and diffusion 
of intelligence, patriotism, and manly independence, we shall discover 
abundant cause to rejoice, and encourage our hearts. Nor is it the 
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least evidence of our progressive national career, that as a nation w<' 
are gradually advancing into notice abroad; that the nations of the 
earth are beginning to regard Liberia not only as a permanent reality, 
but as a Negro Republic, having certain fixed principles, euuncitite'l 
in her fundamental law, for the maintenance and perpetuity of which 
her sons and daughters regard no sacrifice too great that they may 
be required to make; principles based up'on the great law of nature's 
God, and sacredly engraven upon the tablets of our hearts, and inter- 
woven in our very nature; establishing those inalienable rights and 
privileges, without the enjoyment of which, life itself would be no 
longer desirable. 

It has been no less frequently than truly remarked, that there is ni» 
people to be found any where on earth, of equal number, charged 
Avith a more important mission by Providence, and consequemtly upon 
whom devolve more weighty political and religious obligations and 
rcsponsibihties, than the people of Liberia, individually as well as 
collectively. 

The leading motive that influenced our fathers, in the incipiency 
of the formation of the Colony of Liberia, and for years afterward, 
to emigrate to this country, was not restricted to the amelioration of 
their own individual condition. While this was had in view, it only 
formed a part, and a very small part, of the nobly liberal, grand, and 
patriotic impulses, that influenced their action. For it is within the 
compass of my own memory at this moment, of having heard many 
of them declare, upon this sacred hill, nearly forty years ago, (some 
of whom had exceeded the ripe old age of fourscore years, that their 
career on earth had well-nigh ended; that so far as they were con- 
cerned individually, it made very little difierence where and when 
their mortal remains were deposited. But that they felt it to be 
their solemn, yet pleasant, duty, to encourage by their example during 
their few remaining days on earth, the eflPorts that were being em- 
ployed by the philanthropists of the United States — the American 
Colonization Society — to which institution Liberians will always feel 
grateful, by assisting to lay the foundation of a great and glorious 
negro nationality in this our fatherland. 

There was an inward monitor, powerfully operating upon their 
hearts, whose influences they rightly adjudged to be supe;rhuman, 
solemnly impressing them with the fact, that the enterprise was 
ordained of God, and was at once grand, noble and good; destined 
to confer priceless benefits, of a civil and religious nature, upon mil- 
lions of the aboriginal inhabitants of this vast continent, as well as 
upon all other negroes in foreign lands, who should seek an asylum 
here. They saw by faith much of what is now being developed, as 
also much of what Liberia's future will develope. 

That our fathers were not mistaken in their impressions — that they 
were correct in their hopes, in their desires, and in their belief, is not 
and cannot be questioned by any intelligent citizen of this Republic. 
In fact, the agreement this day of our own impressions and belief, 
hope and desire, with the noble passions, emotions and convictions, 
that inspired and animated the bosoms of our fathers, which convic- 
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tions and emotiops, in the order of Divine Providence, are bein<>: 
constantly strengthened in us by the gradual, but (hillj/^ development 
of the Divine purpose respecting our mission to this heathen land, 
has long since settled the fact, beyond the possibility of misgivings 
in the mind of any and. every intelligent, patriotic Liberian, that our 
mission is at once benign, great, weighty and responsible. And you 
will invariably find, that every intelligent patriot, who surveys from 
the proper stand-point, has been, and is doing, and will continue to 
do, by his influence, example, and in every other justifiable way, all 
he can to encourage and give popularity, not only to every govern- 
ment or other associated efibrt,but to every individual enterprise, 
that adopts judicious and effective means for securing the desired end. 

With you, fellow citizens, I am gratified to know, that the supremo 
idea and sentiment that obtains in Liberia, as essential to our success, 
is a proper recognition and reverence of the Great Arbiter of nations; 
and that in humble reliance on Him, we should set our brain and 
Lands actively to work at the various useful avocations of life. I 
have said brain, because it requires the right kind of brain and heart 
in order to be properly impressed with the folly of that policy that 
would have the main, if not all, our national interests in the several 
counties of this liepublic in immediate proximity to the barren sea- 
shore; that would place an undue estimate and reliance upon the 
petty heathen traffic of the country; that would unduly rely on foreign 
aid, whether it be national, missionary, or individual, for the main- 
tenance of our nationality, and the institutions of our country; in a 
word, that would encourage any other feeling or sentiment than that 
corresponding with a firm, judicious, independent, and enterprising, 
course of national, associated and individual action. 

When we turn our eyes from the seashore towards the interior of 
our country, we shall see a vast region of millions of acres of land, 
as fertile and as desirable and suitable for the habitation of our race, 
as any other on earth; a country of unsurpassed natural resources, 
of wealth, remaining yet undeveloped ; inhabited to a great extent 
by a somewhat intelligent, industrious native population, ready to 
receive and actually soliciting the introduction and inculcation of 
civilization, and, to an extent, Christianity among them. By duly 
reflecting on these facts, and their relations and bearings, we may 
gather some faint idea of the weighty responsibility of Liberia's 
mission. 

In the discharge of the responsible duties of this mission, by State, 
Church, and individual enterprise, Liberia will be simultaneously 
laying broader, deeper and firmer the basis of her nationality and 
prosperity. It will be discharging a duty, with which not only our 
individual temporary prosperity is connected, but one with which 
Liberia's progress and perpetuity are inseparably interwoven. 

The time has arrived when the civiHzed world will no longer be 
satisfied to predicate their applause and respect for us simply upon 
exaggerated statements, made upon paper, of our national and indi- 
vidual advancement, when there is little or no tangible prouf pf the 
fact. We must show by our morals, our intelligence, our en^rgj; ^d 
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patriotism — in a word, by our progress in the general pursuits of 
civilized life — that we are reasonably advancing to an honorable na- 
tional maturity. The stately forests, extending to our far interior, 
tempting and inviting the woodman's axe, must be at least graduiilly 
levelled, and the heart of the earth which it covered must be torn uj), 
partly in quest of its rich minerals, but mainly, by the appliances of 
civilized industry, especially of scientific culture, to derive a grout 
and permanent wealth therefrom. Our backs must be turned on the 
seaboard, and our faces toward the heart of the country. Our energy 
and patriotism — as a general thing, independent of foreign aid — 
must build up inland villages and cities. The surface of our country 
must become increasingly, though gradually, intersected by good 
roads, aflbrding facilities for transportation. The cultivated fields 
visible on either side of those roads, should be such as to gladden the 
heart. Civilization and Christianity must be zealously inculcated 
among the aborigines by us, who are and will continue to be designa- 
ted by Divine Providence, and thrust into the great field, for the 
prosecution of that great work. 

Very gratified am I, not only to believe, but to know, that the 
sentiments and policy I have thus cursorily enunciated, are beginning 
to obtain generally in Liberia; that our citizens, by their actions, are 
praise wortiiily demonstrating their belief in the soundness of such a 
policy; that they are being rapidly convinced that Divine Providence 
has been of late years specially, and I may say rapidly, (considering 
the instruments) preparing Liberia and her citizens for some great 
event — for a great influx of immigration, which must soon pour in 
upon our shores, as uniformly and certainly as the successive waves 
of the mighty ocean roll in upon the shore. Anterior to, and simul- 
taneously with, this prospect and expectation, our citizens have not 
only greatly enlarged and increased their fields and variety of pro- 
ductions, by which the productive capacity of the country has been 
so very satisfactorily demonstrated, but the prevailing sentiment and 
determination this day in Liberia is to expand toward the rich and 
healthy interior, by the formation of permanent interior settlements; 
each one newly formed extending beyond its immediate predecessor, 
carrying and spreading in their triumphant march the blessings of 
civilized and religious life; until the whole lump, every part and 
particle of our llepublic, shall have been leavened, and inseparably 
bound together in one body politic, by one common interest, upon 
one common basis of civil and religious liberty. 

In casting my eyes this day upon the arches, which decorate the 
entrances to this spacious square, in which we are now assembled, 
I discover several imperishable eras in the history of Liberia, written 
out in bold and charming characters. 

Lst. '' The American Colonization Society, founded December, 
1816 ;'' and, I will add, by a noble band of philanthropists, of im- 
perishable memory. 

2d " The 1st of December, 1822;''— the day on which final vic- 
tory was jichieved on this sacred hill, by a handful of patriotic pio- 
nedrgf^overa ruthless savage foe, who were instigated in their diabol- 
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ical efforts of extermination by the infamous foreign slave dealers 
who then thronged our coast. 

8d. The 2Gth of July, 1847— when Liberia's Bill of Rights was 
publifc^hed, and her independence declared to the world, under the 
administration of my illustrious predecessor. 

4th. The 11th of September, 1861 — the day when a feeble nation 
mude a feeble but determined attempt to vindicate its rights, by re- 
sisting the attempt to forcible revive the foreign slave trade within its 
jurisdiction. 

]']ach of those eras contains a vast and interesting history in itself. 
And no intelligent person, who will make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the intervening history of each successive one, com- 
liiencing from the founding of the American Colonization Society 
in ISjG, up to the present day, and this auspicious occasion, especially 
i : he pays attention to the present condition of affairs in Liberia, can 
pofjsibly doubt for a moment, that civilization and Christianity will, with- 
in a comparatively short period of time, overspread our entire country. 

Fellow citizens ! This day, the field is more invitingly spread out 
before us. The signs of the times in the political world admonish 
iw that Providence designs a comparatively speedy consummation of 
the work assigned us. The very significant, if not premonitory events, 
events now transpiring in the world, either directly or indirectly, in con- 
nection with the negro, especially in theUnited States of America,where 
for more than two centuries, our race has been writhing under the most 
unreasonable type of human oppression and- degradation ever known 
on earth, — the pleasing indications we now have, that the present 
administration of the country, being supported by a great preponder- 
ance of the public sentiment, is determined to use every constitu- 
tional or other justifiable means, to rid the country, as speedily as 
possible, of the great sin and curse of slavery — their only remaining 
means of escaping national extinction — and to permit at last, for the 
first time, that precedence be given nationally in that land, to the 
absolute claims of the Higher Law — together with recent events in 
our own Liberia, to some of which I' have already made allusion, 
conspire to raise our expectations, and should stimulate us to dili- 
gence, as co-workers with, and instruments of, a benign Providence. 

That great and many difficulties to obstruct our progress will arise 
in the future, none but a fanatic will deny. Difficulties from abroad * 
will arise in proportion to the development of the rich inexhaustible 
resources of the country. Our uncompromising policy of abhorrence 
and opposition to, and determination to resist, at any hazjird, the re- 
vival of the accursed traffic in human flesh within tJio jurisdiction of 
this Kepu})lic, may subject us to many serious difficulties and dam- 
ages in the future, and for a time retard the progress of the great 
work before us. We may in future have to lose from our small baud 
of patriots, nuiny others of kindred spirits with the lamented, noble, 
and gallant (^i]>t. Wm. B. Monger of the Liberian Navy, while 
nobly engaged in the discharge of their duty, for the preservation of 
the. peace, liberty and honor of their country. Our mothers, our 
companions, aiwl our children may be more than once tcreatly an- 
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]j'>ye^1, and thrown into excitement in future, by reason of rumored 
threats or actual atteinitH to coerce- or bumbard us into a submission 
aid reconciliation of having the .slave trade forced upon us; or to 
yield to something else erjually detestable. In a word, we may rea- 
.-^onably expect innumerable difficulties and perplexities from abroad, 
JH well as to arise among ourselves at home, exceeding in magnitude 
;i]iy thing wc have as yet witnessed in the history of Liberia; yet, I 
»w;sitate not to pledge my reputation to this and future generations, 
tlijit though all such difficulties may for a time retard our progress, 
t'ley cannot finally overcome us, if we prove true and diligent in the 
proHccution of our great work, and are careful in every controversy, 
to have rhjht on our side; and, being conscious of this, if we will, in 
huniblc but firm reliance upon God, be determined to defend our- 
M(dvcs mentally and physically, to the best of our ability. 

The pursuit of such a course will insure us safety, will insure us 
.•lU'cesH; and will cause the sun of our national glory to ascend the 
political firmament with increasing strength and splendor, until the 
/cnith of our national glory shall have been attained. 

I'^ollow (Utizens, — having determined to do so, I feel confident, if 
alive, that 1 shall retire to private life at the expiration of the Presi- 
dential term, u]K)n which J am entering this day. A policy accor- 
dant with the genius of our republican form of government — my 
declining health — niy pecuniary and other private interests, conspire to 
admonish me, that 1 should retire to private life, should my life be spared 
to Hcc the close of the Presidential term upon which I enter this day. 

My fellow citizens, during the last eight years, have lavished such 
public honors, fav(»rs, and kindness upon me, as should abundantly 
MMlisiy any man that is not inordinately ambitious. I shall ever feel 
gratel'ul for thos<i evidences of confidence and kindness; and will 
allow them to have no other effect upon me, at least during the two 
vouiaining years of ])ublie life, than as affording incentives to in- 
creased fidelity in tlie discharge of my duty, as their public servant. 

I feel, however, that pleasure, gratitude and duty harmonize to 
nuider it proper, tliat 1 should avail myself of this auspicious occa- 
sion to respectfully announce to them as aforesaid, that I have fully 
concluded to object to my name beiuir used as a candidate in connec- 
tion with the ensuing campaign. And while 1 must respectfully 
nuike this re(|uest of. and announcement to them. T beg most grate- 
fully (o assure them, that my desire, interest and ofix^rts for the wel- 
f;ne of our behned country shall sufiVr no abatement. They will 
follow me in the walks of private life. Then and there, though in 
the capacity of an humble private citizen. 1 shall not hesitate to do 
all 1 can to promote the weal o\' the body politic. And I shall re- 
joice, and be exceedingly glad, for the sake of my country, if a be- 
uiJin Providence shall cause the glory of the administration of my 
successor, to exceed that of any that shall have prccodod it. as far as 
thv^ li'lory of the brilliant Uviondav exceeds that o{ the beclouded 
morniuix sun. 

STKIMTKX ALLKX KENSOX. 
<k>VKKNMKNT HorsK. Monrovia. .Ian. (>th. 1mV2 
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(H)L()NTZATT()X BENE VO I.KNCE. 

« 

MESSAGE OF THE TRESIDENT. 

The Fathers of the American Colonization Society viewed their 
.suhcme as hirue and humane in all directions, as operating to the 
advantage of all conditions and classes of the colored population in 
this country and Africa. A'oluntary in all its operations, yet in moral 
influence universal, the great men who gave it origin saw that, like 
the air and light of Heaven, all men must be benefitted by its 
oxistence. Though limited constitutionally to free persons of color 
it bound itself "to act to effect its object with the General Govern- 
ment and such of the States as may adopt regulations on the subject." 
All the great statesmen who united in laying the foundations of this 
Society, who by their speeches and writings gave it their earnest 
support, saw the large proportions of the scheme, and how it might 
become a blessing, without limit, to the entire African race. Hence 
they expounded and enforced the plan of African Colonization, as 
adapted to the welfare of those who might, by individuals or States, 
be made free, as well as to those already free, and to the vast popula- 
tion of Africa. General Harper, and General Mercer, and Mr. 
Clay, with General Walter Jonks, Chief Justice Marshall and 
Mr. Madison, took a broad survey of the condition of the colored 
race, and the influence which the establishment of communities of 
free persons of color in Africa must exert for their improvement and 
elevation. 

We here present a brief portion of the eloquent Address of Mr. 
Clay, delivered before the Colonization Society of Kentucky, De- 
cember 17th, TS20: 

" The Society has demonstrated the practicability of planting a colony on 
the shores of Afriea. Its exertions have been confined exclusively to the 
free colored people of tlie United States, and to those of them who are willing: 
to go. It has neither purpose nor power to extend them to the larger portion 
of that race held in bondage. Throughout the whole period of its existence, 
this disclaimer has been made, and incontestable facts establish its truth and 
sincerity. It is now repeated in its behalf, that the spirit of misrepresentation 
may have no pretext for abusing the public ear. But, although its scheme is 
so restricted, the Society is aware and rejoices that the principle of African 
Colonization which it has developed admits of wider scope and more ex- 
tensive appliaition by those States and private individuals who may have the 
power and the inclination to apply it. 

"The slave population of the United States, according to the last returns 
of their census, as was shown more in detail on another occasion, increased 
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in a ratio of about 46,0CO per annum. It may, perhaps, now be estimated at 
not less than 50,000. It was Siiid on that occasion, * Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the whole population at present of the United States is twelve mil- 
lions, of which ten may be estimated of the Anglo-Saxon, and two of the 
African race. If there could be annually transported from the United States 
an amount of the African portion equal to the annual increase of the whole of 
I hat caste, whilst the European race should be left to multiply, we should fird 
:it the termination of the period of duplication, whatever it may be, that the re- 
'ative proportions would be as twenty to two. And if the process were con- 
I inued during a second term of duplication the population would be as forty to two 
— one which would eradicate every cause of alarm or solicitude from the breaflts 
of the most timid. But the transportation of Africans, by creating, to the extent 
to which it might be carried, a vacuum in society, would tend to accelerate the 
d; plication of the European race, who, by all the laws of population, would 
fill up the void space.' To transport to Africa fifty thousand persons would 
cost one million of dollars, upon the estimate before stated. One million of del" 
lars applied annually, during a period of sixty or seventy years, would, at 
ihe end of it, so completely drain the United States of all that portion of their 
inhabitants as not to leave many more than those few who are objects of curi- 
osity in the countries of Europe. And is that sum, one-tenth part of what the 
United States now annually appropriates as a sinking fund, without feeling it, and 
which will soon not be requisite to the extinction of the national debt, capable 
of producing any sulTering or creating any impediment in the execution of 
other great social objects of the American communities? What a vast moral 
debt to Africa, to the world, and to our common God, should we not discharge 
by the creation of a new binking fund of such a paltry sum ? 

" This estimate does not comprehend any indemnity to the owners of slaves, 
for their value, if they are to be purchased for the purpose of Colonization. 
It is presumable that States or individuals, no longer restrained from the exe- 
cution of their benevolent wish to contribute their endeavors to blot out this 
great stain upon the American name, by the consideration of the difficulty of a 
suitable provision for liberated slaves, when they perceive the plan of Colo- 
nization in successful operation, will voluntarily manumit many, for the pur- 
pose of their emigration. One of the latest numbers of the National Intelli- 
j;encer states the fact, that a recent offer has been made of 52,000 slaves to the 
Society, to be sent to Liberia, which the want of funds alone prevents its ac- 
cepting. If the reasoning before employed, founded upon the decline in value 
of that description of property, be correct, many will be disposed to emanci- 
pate from less disinterested motives. From some or all these sources, and from 
the free colored population, an amount may be annually obtained for the pur- 
poses of Colonization, equal to the number of fifty-six thousand which has 
lieen suppoced. As the work of Colonization advances, the ability of the 
I'iUropean race to promote it will increase, both from the augmentation of its 
numbers and its wealth, and the relative diminution of the negro race ; and, in 
the course of the progress of its execution, it will not be found a burdensome 
appropriation of some of the revenue of the people of the United States to 
])urchase slaves, if colonists cannot otherwise be obtained. Meanwhile, it 
alfords cause of the sincerest gratification, that, in whatever extent the scheme 
of African Colonization is executed, good is attained without a solitary attend- 
ant misfortune. 
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** 1 could not discuss the question of the extent of the respective powers of 
the various Governments of this Union, without enlarging this address, already 
too much prolonged, in a most unreasonable degree. That the aggregate of 
their total powers is fully adequate to the execution of the plan of Colonization, 
in its greatest extent, is incontestable. How those powers have, in fact, been 
divided and distributed between the General Government and State govern- 
ments, is a question for themselves to decide, after careful investigation and full 
deliberation. We may safely assume that there are some things which each 
system is competent to perform, towards the accomplishment of the great 
work. The General Government can treat with foreign Powers of the secu- 
rity of the colony, and with the Emperor of Morocco, or other African Princes 
or States, for the aequisition of territory. It may provide in the colony an 
asylum for natives of Africa introduced into the United States in contravention 
to their laws, and for their support and protection, as it has done. And it may 
employ portions of our navy, whilst engaged in practising to acquire the need- 
ful discipline and skill, or in proceeding to their appointed cruising stations, to 
transport emigrants from the United States to the Colony. Can a nobler ser- 
vice, in time of peace, be performed by the National Flag, than that of trans- 
porting under its Stars and Stripes, to the land of their ancestors, the sons of in- 
jared Africa, there to enjoy the blessings of our pure Religion and real Liberty? 
It can employ the Colony as the best and most efficacious instrument of sup- 
pressing the infamous slave trade. 

*• Any of the States may apply, in their proper spheres, the powers which 
they possess and the means at their command. Thev may remove restraints 
upon emancipation, imposed from a painful conviction that slavery, with all its 
undisputed ills, was better than manumission without removal. Such of them 
may as can, safely and justly, abolish slavery, and follow the example of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other States. Any of them can contribute 
some pecuniary aid to the object. And if an enlargement of the constitutional 
powers of^t he General Government be necessary and expedient, they are com- 
petent to grant it. * * * * * * 

" Throughout the entire existence of Christianity, it has been a favorite object 
of its ardent disciples and pious professors to difiuse its blessings by convening 
the heathen. This duty is enjoined by its own sacred precepts, and prompted by 
considerations of humanity. All Christendom is more or less employed on this 
subject at this moment in some part or other of the earth. But it must, in candor, 
be owned that, hitherto, missionary efforts have not had a success corresponding 
in extent with the piety and benevolence of their aim, or with the amount of the 
means which have been applied. Some new and more efficacious mode of accom- 
plishing the bei.eficent purpose must be devised, which, by concentrating ener- 
gies and endeavors, and avoiding loss in their dill'use and uncombined applica- 
tion, shall ensure the attainment of more cheering results. The American 
Colonization Society presents itself to the religious world as uniting those great 
advantages. Almost all Africa is in a suite of the deepest ignorance and bar- 
barism, and addicted to idolatry and superstition. It is destitute of the bless- 
ings both of Christianity and civilization. The Society is an instrument 
which, under tlie guidance of Providence, with public assistance, is competent 
to spread the liijhta of both throujihout its vast dominions. And the means are 
as simple as the end is grand and magnificent. They are to deviate from the 
prn«!tice of previoiis Missionary Institutions, and employ as agents some of the 
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very brethren of the heathen sought to be converted and brought within the 
pale of civilization. The Society proposes to send not one or two pious mem- 
bers of Christianity into a foreign land, among a different and perhaps a sus- 
picious race, of another complexion, but to transport annually, for an indefi- 
nite number of years, in one view of its scheme, six thousand — in another, 
fifty-six thousand missionaries, of the descendants of Africa itself, with the 
same interests, sympathies, and constitutions of tlie natives, to communicate 
the benefits of our religion and of the arts. And this Colony of Missionaries 
ifl to operate not alone by preaching the doctrines of truth and of revelation, 
which, however delightful to the ears of the faithful and intelligent, are not 
always comprehended by untutored savages, but also by works of ocular de- 
monstration. It will open forests, build towns, erect temples of public worship, 
and practically exhibit to the native sons of Africa the beautiful moral specta- 
cle and the superior advantages of our religious and social systems. In this 
unexuggerated view of the subject, the Colony, compared with other Missionary 
plans, presents the force and grandeur of a noble steamer majestically ascend- 
ing, aMd with ease subduing, the current of the Mississippi, in comparison 
with the feeble and tottering canoe, moving slowly among the reeds that fringe 
lis shores. In holds up the image of the resistless power of the Mississippi 
itself, rushing from the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and marking its deep 
and broad t\nd rapid course through the heart of the continent, thousands of 
miles, to the Gulf of Mexico, in comparison with that of an obscure rivulet 
winding its undiscernable way through dark and dense forests of luxuriant 
prairies, in which it is quickly and forever lost." * * * * 

Tho viows ol'(ioneral TIarper, as expressed in his able letter to 
tlu^ lirst Socvotary of the Society and printed in its first lleport, 
a^ivo with those of Mr. Clay. Says General Harper: 
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1 nmy perhaps on some future occasion develop a plan, on which I have 
lonj: meditated, for colonizing gradually, and with the consent of their owners, 
and of themselves, where free, the whole colored population, slaves and all ; but 
this is not the proper place fo.- such an explanation, for which indeed I have not 
the time now. Hut it is an essential part of the plan, and of every such plan, to 
prepare the way for its adoption and execution, by commencing a Colony of 
blacks, in a suitable situation and under proper management. This is what 
your Society propose to accomplish. Their project therefore, if rightly formed 
and well conducted, will open the way tor this more extensive and beneficial 
plan of removing, gradually and impercepably but certainly, the whole colored 
population tVom the country, and leaving its place to be imrerceptibly supplied, 
as II wouKl neoessarily be, by a class of tree while cuhivaiors. In every part 
of the cotvuirv this: ooeration must necessarily be slow. In the southern and 
southwestern States \i will be \ery Ions: before it can l>e accomplished, and a 
very considerable t'.mc mus: p»\H»ab;y elapse before it can even commence. It 
wiM bciTJn tirst, ai'd be tlrst couu-*eted, in tne inidd'.e Sia;eR, where the 
ov;is of slavery are most scrsibiy teU, the desire of ceuirir rid of the slaves 
iji a.reavlv siro'^c* auvt i\ greater •'acia;y e\;s;s of su:>r'ivi;ii: ti^eir paie by white 
ou'tuatv»r^. Frx^iu thtroe it wul cradual'y oxietui to :he s.^,;:n a:TJ southwest, 
li.l, by Its s:«ady, cotis:aut, a:id imi^eroe^^tiive orewi'.ic::, ;he evils of 
s»,^vorv sfta.*. i^e r\v»:ext out from everv ivwrt of the Uniievi Sti:e5. and the slaves 
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themselves, and their posterity, shall be converted into a free, civilized, and 
great nation, in the country from which their progenitors were dragged, to be 
wretched themselves and a curse to the whites. 

** This great end is to be attained in no other way than by a plan of universal 
Colonization, founded on the consent of the slaveholders and of the colonists 
themselves. For such a plan, that of the present Colonization Society opens 
and prepares the way, by exploring the ground, selecting a proper situation, 
and planting a colony, which may serve as a receptacle, a nursery, and a school 
for those that are to follow. It is in this point of view that I consider its bene- 
fits as the most extensive and important, though not the most immediate. * * * 

" The greatest benefit, however, to be hoped from this enterprise, that which, 
in contemplation, most dehghts the philanthropic mind, still remains to be un- 
folded. It is the benefit to Africa herself, from this return of her sons to her 
bosom, bearing with them Arts, Knowledge, and Civilization, to which she 
has hitherto been a stranger. Cast your eyes, my dear .sir, on this vast con- 
tinent; pass over the northern and northeastern parts, and the great deseit, 
where sterility, ferocious ignorance, and fanaticism, seem to hold exclusive and 
perpetual sway; fix your attention on Soudan, and tlie widely extended regions 
to the south ; you see there innumerable tribes and nations of blacks, mild and 
humane in their dispositions, sufHciently intelligent, robust, active, and vigo- 
rous, not averse to labor or wholly ignorant of agriculture, and possessing 
some knowledge of the ruder arts which minister to the first wants of civilized 
man ; you see a soil generally fertile, a climate healthy for the natives, and a 
mighty river, which rolls its waters through vast regions inhabited by these 
tribes, and seem.? destined by an All Wise and Beneficent Providence, one day 
to connect them with each other, and all of them with the rest of the world, in 
the relations of commerce and friendly intercourse. What a field is here 
presented for the blessings of civilization and Christia;iity, which Colonies 
of civilized blacks afford the best and probably the only means of introducing. 
These Colonies, composed of blacks already instructed in the arts of civilized 
life and the Truths of the Gospel, judiciously placed, well conducted, and con- 
stantly enlarged, will extend gradually into the interior, "will form commercial 
and political connexions with the native tribes in their vicinity, will extend 
tbose connexions to tribes more and more remote, will incorporate many of the 
natives with the Colonies, and in their turn make establishments and settle- 
ments among the natives, and tlius dififuse all around the arts of civilization, 
and the benefits of literary, moral, and religious instruction. • • » 

** Ages, indeed, may be required for the full attainment of these objects ; un- 
toward events or unforeseen diflicullies may retard or defeat them; but the pros- 
pect, however remote or uncertain, is still animating, and the hope of success 
seems sufficient to stimulate us to the utmost exertion. How vast and sublime 
a career does this undertaking open to a generous ambition, aspiring to death- 
JesR fame by great and useful a(itions ! Who can count the millions that in 
future times shall know and bless the names of those by whom this magnificent 
scheme of beneficence and philanthropy has been conceived, and shall be carried 
into execution r Tliroughout the widely extended regions of middle and southern 
Africa, then filled with populous and polished nations, their mem* ries shall be 
cheri.'<<hed and their praises sung, when other States, and even the fiourishing 
and vigorous nati(»n to which they belong, now in the fiower of youth, shall 
have run their round of rise, grandeur, and decdy, and like tlie founders of 
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Palmyra, Tyre, Babylon, Memphis, and Thebes, shall no longer be known, 
except by vague reports of their former greatness, or by some fragments of 
those works of art the monuments of their t£iste, their power, or their pride, 
which they may leave behind. 

** It is in connexion, my dear sir, with this great operation that I consider 
your proposed Colony of free blacks as most interesting and important. It 
ought to be the first step in this splendid career, and ought to be located with 
that view. In choosing a situation for it, therefore, the greatest regard ought 
to be had to its future connexion with the Niger. " 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

3Iarch 6, 18G2. 

A DOCUMENT OF GREAT PHILANTHROPIC INTEREST. 

FdloiD ciii'^ens of flic Senate and Houm' of Representatives : 

I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your honorable 
bodies, which ►shall be substantially as follows : 

" Rewlcnl^ That the United States ought to co-operate with any 
State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such 
State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by 
such change of system.^' 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does not meet the 
approval of Congress and the country, there is the end ; but if it does 
command such approval, I deem it of importance that the States and 
people immediate interested should be at once distinctly notified of 
the fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to accept or re- 
ject it. The Federal (xovernment would find its highest interest in 
such a measure, as one of the most efficient means of self-preserva- 
tion. The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the hope 
that this Government will be forced to acknowledge the independence 
of some part of the disaffected region, and that all the slave States 
north of such parts will then say : The Union for which we have 
struggled being already gone, we now choose to go with the Southern 
section. 

To deprive them of this hope substantially ends the rebellion, and 
the initiation of emancipation completely deprives them of it as to 
all the States initiating it. The point is not that all the States toler- 
ating slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate emancipation; but 
that while the offer is equally made to all, the more northern shall, 
by such initiations, make it certain to the more southern that, in no 
event will the former ever join the latter in their proposed confederacy. 
I say initiation, because, in my judgment, gradual, and not sudden 
emancipation is better for all. In the mere financial or pecuniary 
view, any member of Congress, with the census-tables and treasury 
rc])orts before him, can readily see for himself how very soon tho 
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current expenses of the war would purchase, at fair valuation, all the 
slaves in any named State. 

Such a propositiun on the part of the General Goveifnnicnt sets up 
no claim of a ri^ht, by Federal authority, to interfere with slavery 
within State limits, referring as it does, the absolute control of the 
subject in each case to the State and its people immediately in- 
terested. It is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with 
them. In the annual Message, last December, I thought fit to say : 
" The Union must be preserved, and hence all indispensable means 
must be employed.'' I said this not hastily, but deHberately. War 
has been made, and continues to be an indispensable means to this 
end. A practical re-acknowledgment of the national authority would 
render the war unnecessary, and it would at once cease. 

If, however, resistance continues, the war must also continue, and 
it is impossible to foresee all the incidents which may attend, and all 
the ruin which may follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or 
may obviously promise great efficiency towards ending the struggle, 
must and will come. The proposition now made is an ofter only. I 
hope it may be esteemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary 
consideration tendered would not be of more value to the States and 
private persons concerned, than are the institution and property in it, 
in the present aspect of affairs. AVliile it is true that the adoption of 
the proposed resolution would be merely initiatory, and not within it- 
self a practical measure, it is recommended, in the hope that it would 
soon lead to important practical results. In full view of my great 
responsibility to my God and to my country, I earnestly beg the at- 
tention of Congress and the people to the subject. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The last New York Observer (3Iarch 27, 1SG2,) copies a Eesolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Connecticut, declaring ''That the existence 
of slavery in the Vnited States is a great national evil, and that the 
people and the States ought to participate in the burdens and the 
duties of removing it, by all just and })rudent measures which may 
he adopted, with a due regard to their peace and harmony; and that 
a system of Colonization, under the patronage of the General Gov- 
ernment, may reasonably be deemed conducive to so desirable an 
ohject." 

The same year, 1^^24, the Legislature of Ohio adopted a similar 
Besolution. Other States (says the writer in the Observer) have 
adopted llesolutions of similar purport. " The earliest, that of A^'ir- 
ginia in lsl(>, the last, of Massachusetts, in 1831.'' Nearly one 
dozen of these coincide almost exactly in thought and language with 
President Lincoln's recimimendation. On Friday, February 18, 1825, 
the following Iloftolution was laid on the table of the Senate of the 
United States by the Hon. liui'us King, for future consideration: 
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<* Resolved, That, as soon as the portion of the existing funded debt of the 
United States, for which the public land of the United States is pledged, shall 
have been paid off, then and thenceforth the whole of the public land of the 
United States, with the net proceeds of all future sales thereof, shall constitate 
or form a fund, which is hereby appropriated ; and the faith of the United 
States is pledged that the said fund shall be inviolably applied to aid the em- 
ancipation of such slaves, and aid the removal of such slaves, and the removal 
of such free people of color in any of the said States as, by the laws of the 
States respectively, may be allowed to be emancipated or removed to any ter- 
ritory or country without the limits of the United States of America." 

Judge Marshall, in his letter of December 14, 1831, declared 
himself in favor of 3Ir. King's proposition; and the views of Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Madison were very similar. 

Here is evidence enough (says the N. Y. Observer) that President JLincoln's 
idea of emancipation ** initiated** by the several slave States, each for itself, and 
aided by the General Government, is nothing new. It was old, wide spread, and 
favored by numerous and influential advocates in 1831. The people of the Free 
States, generally, were ready to act upon it, if a request would only come from the 
south. A minority, not large, held the views of Jefferson and Madison, and 
a few, unwilling to tamper with the Constitution, thought that the Free States 
might furnish the needed aid from their own treasuries; but most agreed with 
Marshall and Monroe, and were ready to act without waiting for the amend- 
ment. And, with the exception of a party, or succession of parties, who object 
to every thing but immediate, universal, uncompensated emancipation, such 
has continued to be the general sentiment of Northern men to this day. Mr. 
Webster, in his famous " seven th-of-March ppeech" on the Fugitive Slave 
Law, declared himself ready, if the South would propose it, to support the ap- 
propriation of the public lands proposed by Mr. King in 1825; and he argued 
the propriety of such an appropriation, almost in the very words used by Mr. 
Jefferson in 1824. 

We are aware that the Colonization Society is restricted to free 
persons of color, and interferes in no schemes of emancipation, but 
it clearly admits of use by such individuals or States as may desire to 
adopt it. The 3lessage of President Lincoln is evidently framed 
in the best si)irit, and we trust will meet with the approbation of all 
good men. 



[The Eesolution of the President has been adopted by both Houses 
of Congress.] 
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INDEPENDHNCK OF LIT^ERIA. 

The Philadelphia North American says : ^ 

'•The position of Liberia- might be readily made to give it the 
control of an immense traffic. It has a sea-coast front of six hundred 
miles, and its tendency of late has been inland. TN^ith slight assist- 
ance it might plant a chain of settlements eastward to the Kong 
Mountains, and, tapping the sources of the Niger, command the 
natural and industrial wealth of that populous and fertile valley. 

**The rivers Cavalla, St. Paul's, and St. John's, aiford a natural 
highway thence to the ocean ports of the iiepublic. Every day adds 
to our knowledge of the moral and physical powers, capacities, and 
productions of the inhabitants and soil of this region, and no doubt 
18 entertained that the returns must soon reach tens of millions of 
dollars per annum. If we desire to obtain our fair share of its bene- 
fits, let our rulers avoid no opportunity to uphold and cherish the 
trade of this important region. 

"Liberia has grown to a condition of stability, and has been declared 
entitled to respect under the law of nations, by France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Prussia, Brazil, l^ubec, Bremen, Hamburg, Portugal, and 
the kingdom of Italy. Nearly all of these powers, with others, have 
formed treaty relations with it, stimulated by substantial commercial 
benefits derived from that vigorous germ of African empire. As 
yet, American shipping and trade, owing to the kind feelings of the 
people towards this country, are received on the same friendly terms 
as those of the most favored lands ^ but if their rights are not sanc- 
tioned by the United States, its flag may be altogether excluded from 
the Iiepublic, or else the trade may be burdened with such exactions 
and severe duties as virtually to amount to a total annihilation. Such 
is the present practical working of our laws upon Liberian bottoms 
and commerce. Is this just, and can we expect other than retalia- 
tory legislation should their wrongs continue unredressed ^ 

*-It is high time that Congress should recognize Liberia as an in- 
dependent, self-sustaining government. . Such a measure would be 
perfectly conformable to the principles, policy, and direct interests of 
our country. Many of our enlightened citizens and statesmen have 
urged the measure whenever there appeared to be any prospect of 
even a hearing from those in authority. The loved and lamented 
Clay, in the course of a letter dated 'Ashland, October IS, 1851,' 
remarks: ' I have thought ihr years that the independence of J.iberia 
ought to be recognized by our government, and I have frequently 
urged it upon ])ersons connected with the Administration, and I shall 
continue to do so if I have suitable opportunities."' 
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AFRICAN MISSIONS. 
,U Appeal fn/m liUhop Burns.— Bj J. P. Durbin, D. D. 

IFrom the Cbrisdan Advocats and Jonnia].] 

Liberia, December 27, 1861, is our latest date from Africa. It is 
a. letter from Bishop Hums, in whicli he very earnestly sets forth the 
necessity of young, energetic, and pious men in the Conference. Li- 
beria has given two or three lately tti the Conference, but the supply 
is looked for from America. Although the administration of onr 
missions in Liberia is in the hands of the Bishop and the Conference, 
we will find means tf> enable persons to go forward to Liberia, if they 
are well attested to ns as suitable persons, as preaehers, to join the 
Confcronee, or well qualified as teachers. We do not encourage or 
aid any to go to Liberia from curiosity or love of adventure, but only 
such as are qualified, and are ready to devote their lives to the 

Bishop Burns pleads for such men from America, and urges ae 
• one reason the promise of great usefulness and a large harvest. He 
says: 

"Wc have said that our field is one of promise. We have the 
largest church accommodations by far of any denomination in the 
ilepnblic. The houses are mostly of brick or stone. We gather into 
them, from Sabbath to Sabbath, the largest congregations. Our edu- 
cational agencies and influence are proportion ably in the lead. Onr 
Habbath schools swarm with children, American, Liberian, and native. 
A brother, writing from Cape Mount, a few days since, says: 'Our 
Sunday school numbers one hundred and forty-six, of whom one htm- 
dred are natives and forty-six Americans.' This is by no means an 
exception. It rather indicates the rule, and yet wc ought to be 
breiiking fnrth on every side; and if we had the men and women we 
need, in sufficient number for the most important points, we should 
have nothing to arrest our progress. To supervise and carry forward 
these educational interests to complete success — to fill the pulpitaand 
train these growing congregations, not only in the knowledge and 
love of God, but in habits of self-reliance and Gospel extension, we 
require men, and women too, that know where to begin, what to do, 
and who are notai'raid to do — men ^ full of thu Hoi;/ Ghost and faith..' 
In the bands of inferior men this promising field, so suited to the 
genius and aspirations of holy persistent servants of God, will wither, 
droop out an ineffectual existence, and finally its signs of promise 
fail or pass into other hands." 

Bishop Burns's plea ought to have great weight, even with whila 
men and women who are ready to lay down their lives, perhaps early, 
in Africa, if they go there to serve; but it ought to have overwhelm- 
ing influence with the sons and daughters of the African rw::- 1mh-u 
and raised as Christians in America. The cultivated and pit 
among them owe themselves to the work of redeeming Africa fro^ 
heathenism and the lowest of savage states. The Mis 'nnry F 
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years ago, abandoned the practice of sending white men and women 
to Africa, because they cannot live there, and looked to a supply of 
preachers and teachers raised up among themselves, or obtained from 
the free colored people of America. Each of these sources has 
yielded but a scanty supply. Every colored man that has come to 
our knowledge, or that has applied to us for aid to go to Liberia to 
serve in our missions, and has produced satisfactory testimonials, we 
have granted aid to go forward. The truth is, nearly every one of 
such colored people have heretofore been unwilling to go, and have 
been supported in their unwillingness by the advice of their friends 
among the white population. In all our applications, and they have 
not been few, to intelligent, pious, and active colored men, to go to 
our missions in Africa, but one has succeeded, and this one was in 
Baltimore. We have aided in sending forward three or four who 
applied to us for aid and furnished testimonials. And one of these 
we had applied to years before, and he then declined, afterward offer- 
ed to go, and was sent out. 

We say so much to show the descendants of Africans in the United 
States what seems to us to be their duty, and to say, if they are 
worthy, and fit, and devoted, they can have aid to go to Liberia to 
serve in our well-organized and promising mission conference. Only 
such persons need offer ; and such, too, must be well supported by 
written testimonials from suitable persons who have personal know- 
ledge of them. Where are the colored young men of piety, promise, 
and action, born and raised in America, in the light and with the 
knowledge of Christianity, who are ready and willing to go to Afi-ica, 
and give their lives to the work of Christianizing that dark land ? 
We should be glad to know them and help them forward. 



[From the Missionary Advocate.] 

Bishop Burns writes to the Corresponding Secretary : 

"I have nothing of special general interest at this moment to commu- 
nicate, beyond the information that we are now having a season of re- 
freshing in the Church in Monrovia. Several have experienced the 
forgiveness of their sins, among these a number of natives. The 
work has principally been with the Baptists, with whom many of our 
people have united in carrying on the meetings. We are now en- 
deavoring to ' bless our own household ^ by having meetings twice a 
day in our church. At eleven o'clock last night James Midwinter 
Freeman, one of our youth on Bishop Scott's plan, a lad of fifteen 
years, came to our bedroom door, and told us with streaming eyes 
that ' God had given him religion.^ The native portion of our city 
is sharing largely in this revival. 0, where are the holy men and 
women for this work ! O Lord ! if thou help not we are in trouble. 
This lad, a little over four years from the forest in the Vey country, 
now reads the Bible with ourselves and children in the family every 
morning with another fellow Vey about the same age and opportu- 
nity. They both attend the primary department of the seminilry, 
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and will, I think, next year, enter the higher department with seve- 
ral, principally Bassas. O I if with our present prospects we had but 
the number of intelligent, disinterested, devoted workers reciuired. 
to live at the points at which such service is now the requirement. I 
would say, yes I with a glad heart I would say, ' Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation/ On the last Sabbath I baptized three natives, and received 
them into the Church. 



Bishop Burns writes : "I am pained to inform you of the death 
of one more of our preachers, Samuel F. Williams, who sunk to his 
grave with consumption. Brother Williams was a young man of 
some promise, humble, and good, and growing. It is distressing to 
see our ranks are thus thinning, without such a prospect as we could 
desire of witnessing a filling of the vacancies. I know not what to 
do. I do trust in God, but ' hope deferred maketh the heart sick' 
after all. 



Mrs. Wilkins. — This name, embalmed in the hearts of our mis- 
sionary friends, continues to be named in Africa with delight. We 
quote a passage from a letter just received from Africa : "I have 
heard of a countrywoman, living in a pretty large town of natives in 
the interior, who has been teaching School, and has taught many of 
the natives to read the Bible. She had herself been taught when a 
child by dear Sister Wilkins. As soon as the rainy season is over I 
hope to go and see her and encourage her to go on. It is a great 
encouragement to me to meet with or hear of, as I do, many of those 
dear girls with whom she labored and prayed ; and while with many 
this labor was thought all in vain, afterward the seed sprang up, and 
those same pupils are going forth as sowers in turn of the * good 
seed ' among their people, the natives.'' 



African Boys helping the Missionary. — A missionary on 
the West Coast of Africa thus describes a preaching tour lie took 
with some negro boys, who acted both as his carriers and interpreters : 

" I began my journey,'' he says, " early in the morning, with a 
few of our native Christian boys, who carried our provisions and other 
necessaries. As it was still dark we took two lighted torches with 
us, which not only showed us the way, but kept off the wild beasts, 
which are always afraid of fire. We passed through a village which 
had been a large town, but war and sickness had destroyed the peo- 
ple, and now it contained only three or four huts. I preached the 
Gospel to the few villagers we saw, and told them about the great 
salvation ; but as I could not speak their language well, one of the 
boys translated what I gaid to the people, and he did it nobly, with a" 
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fine clear voice and good intonation. But the people answered that 
they had no need of repentance, as they had not committed any sin. 
I tried to arouse their consciences to a sense of their sad state, but 
at that time I could not stay to do more. 

'' In another village I found many people sitting, a few of whom 
invited me in a friendly manner to come and join them. This gave 
me an opportunity to converse with them, through my boys, on the 
glorious work of redemption. They answered, however, that God 
had given Jesus to the white man, but to the negroes he had given 
fetisch, (that is, dependence upon charms.) This is a folly we often 
hear. I then sought to show them that there was one God who was 
almighty, holy, and true, and who had forbidden all men to make 
the likeness of anything, as an idol, to bow down to worship it. At 
first they listened with great attention, but at length began to call 
for brandy. I told them I had none to give, and if I had I would 
not let them drink it. I asked them for their children, to instruct 
them, but oi\ly one of the men promised to send his boys. At 
length, to finish the sitting, I gave out a few verses of a hymn in 
their language, which my boys sang so sweetly that the whole people 
were mightily moved. With such boys well instructed any mission- 
ary might go through whole villages in this part of Africa and do 
much good. They are very apt in the languages and dialects which 
the people understand. Thus, out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings in Africa God hath begun to perfect his praise.'' — London Jxiv. 
Miss, Mafj. 



LETTER TROM CORISCO. 

We make the following extract from a private letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Mackey, of the date of December 5, 1861. After expressing his 
intense interest in the important afiairs of his native land, he remarks : 

"Our missionary work is progressing, and we are not without %ii- 
couraging indications ; but we have not the same evidences of the 
Spirit's presence that we had two years ago. Our church services, 
however, are pretty well attended, and our Sabbath school, especially 
at Evangasimba, is larger. Mr. De Heer seems much encouraged at 
Ugobe.' I have not been able to visit Gaba since I have been out 
here, and do not know that I will be able to do so soon. I hear fre- 
quently from brothers Walker and Preston. The latter suffers from 
his throat, and very rarely preaches. Mr. Walker, I believe, enjoys 
pretty good health now. The expenses of the Mission there are, of 
course, very much reduced, and they are not attempting anything 
except at Baraka. Adnuga, I believe, is still at Neugeninge. The 
school at Baraka, I believe, goes on well. Mrs. Walker and Mrs. 
Preston have the girls divided between them, since Miss Van Allen 
left. I have a letter from brother Bushnell by the last mail. I pre- 
sume he is in America now. When he closed his letter, he was 
about to sail from Liverpool for New York. We have been sending 
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out some of our young men to labor on the main land. Andeke is 
at Cape Estwias. Ibia is at Ihle. He has been there, as you perliaps 
know, for some time, and his labors seem to have been blej^seJ. 
Bclevi and lume are at Bonita Brother Clemens returned a short 
time ago from Bonita. Belevi has a class of inquirers there, and Mr. 
Clemens thinks several of them are Christians. I expect to go with 
him soon to make a visit there, with reference to their baptism. We 
have several other young men whom we think of sending out as la- 
borers, but none of them are licentiates. We have as yet licensed 
but two candidates, Andeke and Ibia. The members of the Mission 
are all well. We are expecting to all meet at Maluku, to take a 
thanksgiving dinner with Mrs. McQueen to-day. Mrs. Mackey sends 
affectionate regards. 

Yours, &c., 

James L. Mackey." 



GORBE. 
From a Missionari/, 

Now, one word respecting Goree. This is headquarters of a 
French colony which extends from near Gambia some two hundred 
miles to the north, along the coast. Goree is upon an island of the 
same name, and about half a mile long, and one quarter wide. The 
island is in shape like a smoothing iron, with the wide end quite ele- 
vated, upon which there is a fort, with all the necessary appendages 
for self-protection. The fort takes up fully one-third of the island, 
and is well manned with soldiers. The balance of the island is all 
closely built over, so that the town cannot enlarge. The main land 
extends nearly all around the island, at a distance of from three to 
ten miles, upon which are a number of towns within sight of the 
island, and presents the grandest scenery of the kind I ever saw in. 
Africa. The harbor here is also the best I have yet seen on this 
coast. Yours, 

D. K. Flickinger. 



[From the Dayton Telescope.] 
GOOD NEWS FROM MADAGASGAR. 

Madagaso^ar is a large island in the Indian Ocean, near the eastern coast of 
A.frica. It is inhabited by about five millions people. Some years ago, under 
the reign of Radama I, the gospel was introduced and received by a goodly 
number of the inhabitants. Churches were planted, and the light was rapidly 
spreading, when suddenly, on the death of the king, the good work was arrested 
by the persecutions of the wicked queen who reigned in his stead. For years, 
access to the island was forbidden to missionaries, and those who loved the 
Savior were compelled to serve God in secret or suffer death. The word, 
however, had taken such root that no opposition could exterminate it. God 
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watched over it and kept it alive. On 23d of August last, Ranavalona, the queen, 
diad, and on the same day, her son, Rakatond Radama was raised to the throne 
of Madasasgar. Radama II immediately opened the prison doors and set the 
captives free. He struck the fetters from the enslaved, and proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land, to the gospel of Christ. It was a glorious day for the 
poor children of God who had suffered the loss of all things for Christ. One 
of these, writing to the Rev. Mr. Ellis, of London, says: ** And now God has 
heard the prayers which we have offered to him, and Madagasgar is wide open 
for the word of God ; those that were in bonds are now all released from their 
chains, and are come Antanananivo. On the 29th of August, we that were in 
concealment appeared. All the people were astonished when they saw us, that 
we were alive and not yet buried or eaten by the dogs, and there were a great 
many of the people desiring to see us, for they considered us as dead." Again 
unfettered these Christians send over land and sea, the Macedonian cry — 
** come and help us." All is free, for Radama II said to us : " Write to our 
friends in London, and say that Radama II reigns, and says that whosoever 
wishes to come up can come ; and bring all the Bibles and tracts with ybu ; 
for we long to see your face, if it be the will of God." Thus, again, has God 
triumphed gloriously. " The isles are glad for him." A door is now open to 
millions who a few months ago were shut out from the light of the gospel. A 
new responsibility is upon the Christian world. Let many laborers enter in 
and broadcast that field with the seed of the kingdom, and great will be the 
harvest. W. J. SHUEY. 



[From the N. Y. Colonization Journal.] 

FROM LIBERIA, TO FEBRUARY, 1862. 

By way of England, advices were received in New York, March 
3d, from Monrovia, Liberia, under date of January 17th. 

The Bark John H. Jones, which cleared from New York early in 
November, with goods and stores for the Liberia Government, and 
with forty-two emigrants, had arrived at Monrovia about Christmas, 
and after discharging cargo, proceeded, January 13th, to Bassa, to 
land a portion of the emigrants. The bark was expected to return 
to Monrovia by the 20th of January, and to sail with quick despatch 
for the United States, bringing several passengers with her. 

All the emigrants by the bark Edward were doing remarkably 
well, and had paSiSed through the acclimation. 

The inauguration of President Benson for the fourth term of two 
years each, occurred on the 6th of January, and was a time of great 
and general gladness. Speeches, fireworks, and large and elegant 
parties marked the occasion. The most gratifying feature of all, and 
what served greatly to increase the general joy, was the evident cor- 
dial friendship among parties who had for some time been estranged. 
May union and harmony ever prevail in Liberia ! It is rumored that 
after the adjournment of the Legislature, President Benson will cel- 
ebrate his nuptials with Miss Paulson, late of Brooklyn, and make a 
voyage to Europe in the March steamer. 
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The Trustees of Liberia College had recently held two sessions, and 
appointed January 23d for the inauguration of Liberia College, on 
which occasion Chief Justice Drayton was to make the opening ad- 
dress, to be followed by inaugural addresses from the President of 
the College, Hon. J. J. Ptoberts, who is also Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and International Law, and from Rev. Edward AV. Blyden, 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan2:ua"res and of Literature. 

Application has already been made by a number of scholars for 
admission, but it is manifest that but few families in Liberia will feel 
able to support their sons in college. Endowments for scholarships 
are very much needed in connection with the college. 

The steamer Seth Grosvenor, as early as January 5th, had her 
keel and bottom repaired and recoppered, and it was expected that 
she would resume her trips and carry the mails in February. 



LETTERS FROM LIBERIA. 

Monrovia, January 7th, 1862. 

Rev. John B. Pinney. — Dear Sir : — Yesterday, the inaugura- 
tion of President and Vice-President of the Republic was celebrated, 
and, as was to be expected, it was quite a day of merriment and 
glee, and of stump speeches ; but during the whole course of the 
proceedings, I saw not one person intoxicated. Ex-President Rob- 
erts and President Benson met on the occasion as friendly as they 
did on the 2d tfi May, 1855. 

Truly yours, D. B. Warner. 



Monrovia, January 17, 1862. 

Rev. John B. Pinney, D. J). — Dear Sir : — The pressure 5f my 
engagements since my return home has been such that I have not 
had much time to write to my friends abroad. 

By the last mail we received intelligence that the Boai'd of Foreign 
Missions have deemed it advisable to suspend the A. H. School. 
This throws out of school a number of hopeful scholars who were 
preparing for college, and leaves the college without any preparatory 
department. This is a little embarassing. 

We have had several applications from needy but promising boys, 
but we have as yet no light as to the support of scholarships. VO 
you know any thing about thfs matter ? Has there been any perma- 
nent endowment for the purpose ? 

The Board of Trustees for Libeira College have had two meeting^ 
during the past week. Preparations have been made for the inaugu- 
ration of the College, which will take place on Thursday, the 2od 
iiist. Chief-Justice Drayton, I believe, will make the opening ad?- 
dress. Professors Roberts and Blyden will deliver ther inaugimd 
addresses. 
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I hope the College will be successful in meeting the expectations 
of its friends. But it will need a liberal and generous support from 
its friends in America. 

Very respectfully yours, in haste, 

Fi. W. Blyden. 



fFrom the Cavalla Messenger, December, 1861.] 

rOWP]R AND INFLUENCE OF LIBERIA. 

*' When a strong man armed keepcth his palace, his goods are in 
peace. But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all his armor wherein he trusted, 
and dividefth his spoil.'^ 

In the threatened difficulty between the natives at Cape Palmas 
and the Liberians, we look beneath the surface, and thrust aside the 
veil of names and parties, and we see alone tivo miyhti/ powers — 
Christ and the devil. How is it *that the Liberians, from being a 
mere handful of people, weak, and comparatively unprotected, thrown 
upon these sickly shores, surrounded by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of heathen people, who have ofttimes desired and often planned 
their destruction — how is it that these people have advanced from a 
helpless infancy to a vigorous manhood, and are now the acknowledged 
head of thousands and ten thousands of the idolatrous natives ? 

Such is the fact. Liberia's sway extends from the Gallinas to San 
Pedro. She has vessels, and trade, and money, and friends, and 
power. How is this ? Shall we attribute it to foreign aid — Eng- 
land's power, or America's help ? No, for ofttimes Liberia has been 
threatened with dangers when no foreign aid was nigh, no human 
help could avail. 

The truth is, if God had not been for her, she would have long 
since been trampled in the dust. • 

Liberia is a Christian nation. Her people are a Christian people. 
They acknowledge God; they observe his laws; they keep his Sab- 
bath ; they call on him in prayer, and give him thanks in praise. 
'Therefore he has protected them, and they have waxed stronger and 
stronger, while the powers of the heathen have become weaker and 
weaker. This is true in every part of the Republic. While tjie Li- 
berians are faithful to their God, he will never suffer them to be 
overthrown. ** God is for us ; who can be against us ?" 

Look at the heathen ; it is only a few days since I was told by a 
devil doctor, " that the devil was God !" To them and to the people, 
he is. They consult him in all matters, and under all circumstances. 
Other nations go to their gods of wood and stone, but the African 
goes straight to the devil, or to the devils. 

It is a matter of war or peace, of choosing their farms, of sickness, 
or building their towns, with money in their hands they go to a ded 
or doctor. He closes the door of his house, or goes out to the thick 
bush — blows his horn to call his devil. He says the devil comes, and 
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he feels the devil in his heart ; and his body is convulsed, and then he 
^ives responses ; and what he says, he verily believes comes from the 
devil. And why should we doubt it ? For the de\'il rules in the 
dark places of the earth (heathen lands.) And how can he better 
nilo through those who say they are called by the devil, and whom 
the people believe are so indeed ? 

Now. will the Almighty suffer his people to be overcome, and 
driven away by hi< enemies? Will Christ suffer the devil to tri- 
umph over his path ? No. never. The conflict is therefore be- 
tween these two powers, and the issue therefore is not doubtful to 
foretell. 

Two important inferences we draw from this subject. The first is, 
tliat Liberia's strength is in her faithfulness to God. So long as her 
people fear him and serv^e him, her magistrates and governors honor 
his name, she has nothing to fear, everything to hope, and'her future 
will be glorious. Let every lover of his country, then, love and serve 
the Lord for his country's sake, if not for his own ; and let every 
citizen seek to fill the offices of Government with men who fear God, 
and who will decree justice. 

The second inference is. unless the heathen leave the service of 
the devil, they will be overcome. Destruction will come upon them 
from the Almighty — it may be by war, by famine, by pestilence; 
but come it will, sooner or later, if, resisting the invitations of the 
Gospel, despising God's message by ministers, teachers, and mission- 
aries, as they have done, they going on trusting in the devil. 

God is against them, and no power on earth or in hell can save 
them from ruin and destruction, when his patient forbearance shall 
have ceased, and his judgments begun. 

Let the heathen beware, be wise, and be warned. Those of you 
who have forsaken heathenism and joined yourselves to Jesus, if you 
love your people as we do, be up and doing ; warn, rebuke, exhort — 
fight faithfully under Christ's banner. To you this warfare is chiefly 
committed, the young men of the tribes. You know your people. 
You know how the devil rules them. You know their customs, their 
language, their towns, and their country. You have health of body, 
and enlightened minds. Rise up, then ; make war against the devil, 
and deliver your people. 



JJeath of a Native Headman at Cavalla, 

Died, on Sunday, November 24, Da Kwia, King of Cavalla, aged 
about seventy years. 

Da Kwia was the last but one of the headmen found at Cavalla 
when the mission was established at that place. He was the steady 
friend of (yhristianity, and would have made his influence felt in its 
behalf, but for the heathen democracy which for the present over- 
awes all public expression of interest in the truth. 

Without much talent, Da Kwia was one of the most proper, cour- 
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teous native gentlemen we have seen. His appearance, too, was 
very prepossessing. Called rich, and naturally delicate, he had no 
occasion to work, and was one of ^he very few natives to be found 
who do not at least assist in clearing their farms. 

He was tall, very light brown color. His hair and beard were 
white. His features, with the large overcloth or gown thrown over 
his shoulders, gave him rather the appearance of an Arab Fellatah 
Sheik, than that of a Grebo chief. His funeral was called great, 
occupying three days. 

Sierra Leone. 

My Dkar Brother : I must not let this mail go without acknowl- 
edging the receipt of your kind letter, etc., etc., which you sent me 
by the last mail but one. 

All you sent were most interesting, particularly Mr. CrummelFs 
pamphlet. 

I have just had my church re-opened by the Bishop. There was 
an immense gathering of friends from Freetown and the surrounding 
villages. Great interest was excited. There never, perhaps, was 
such a day at Regent. 

After the service, we had a large missionary meeting, attended by 
many missionary friends. Church and Wesleyans. I hope to send a 
full account by the next mail, as published in the newspaper. 

I told you, some time ago, that the Bishop had taken three sta- 
tions under his own superintendence. He is so much encouraged by 
the success attending his efforts, that he has taken all the stations, 
and now the missionary institution has passed into a settled, self-sup- 
porting establishment. 

We bless God for what our eyes have seen. 

Bishop Beckles is very much beloved. I hope his life may long 
be spared to us. 

You will be glad to hear that a revival has taken place in this dis- 
trict, especially at Charlotte, where instances of the success of prayer 
are clearly seen. Mrs. Clemens is very useful among the girls. 
They are more prayerful and more devoted now than ever they were, 
and their influence is felt among the people of the villages. 

I hope you will excuse this scribble, for I am very busy. I have 
much to prepare for the mail. Mrs. Nicol sends her affectionate re- 
gards to you and your wife, in which I heartily join. 

G. Nicol. 



The Palaver at Cape Palnias. 

The wise man says. '• To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under heaven — a time of war and a time of peace." 
It appears, also, of old, there has been a time when kings go out to 
battle. 
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'i'lie AfricanH in this region certainly act on this principle. It is 
really Htranf^e to foreign eyes, to see how readily every matter, from the 
least difficulty to war, is postponed until work is over, and all get to- 
Ij^cther in town. At such times, however, it seems to be forgotten 
that a " time to gst " must come again in its season, and they often 
ioolishly precipitate difficulties which cost months and years of anx- 
iety, hunger, and ruin. 

The (Jape Pal mas and Grahway natives appear barely to have es- 
caped f if they have escaped) such a catastrophe. Almost from the 
settlement of t)ie colony until the war some four years ago, which 
removed the (Jape Palmas people from their towns, the return of 
()(;t()ber and November had been the signal for inaugurating a pala- 
ver on some pretext. The destruction of their towns in the late war 
lias kept them quiet for four years. These, however, rebuilt, and 
the palaver season arrived, the old course of things returned. 

About th(j beginning of November, the Superintendent of the 
colony at Oape Palmas received information from friendly native 
parties thoro, that the people of the Cape towns, with some of their 
neighbors on the coast and in the interior, had determined to make 
a combined attack on the colony, with a view to its destruction. The 
iniormation came from such a source, that it could not be doubted. 
And the colonists were of course at once put on their guard. 

For two weeks the matter wjus agitated, during which, for the most 
j)art, tho natives assumed a defiapt position. In the course of in- 
vestigation, they virtually acknowledged the charge brought against 
tlu»m. 

.\t length, al'ter much talk and palavering, not at all calculated to 
satisfy the Liberian authorities, the natives agreed to lay down their 
arms, ixnd sign a treaty of peace. Of this, the following is furnished 
bv the Kov. V. C. lloiVman : 

THF.ATY. 

>Vhilo iho Tbanksiiivinii" sorvicos wore iroinir on at St. Mark's, the 
lioadmon from tho noiirhborinu' towns had assembled at the house of 
tbo SnpvMnutondont, to torm a now treaty ot' peace with the Liberians. 
Nino of the ebiofs wvmv | n^sont, including the King. The treaty 
w.is siguovl In (bo prosonoo of (ho principal men of the country. 

Tlio uativos. ou thoir part, promised at osioo to lay down their 
arms, and ovor horoaf(or to bo in friendship with the Liberians and 
(bojr aliios. Tho troaiv was tormallv oxohan^od. the lvin«; of the 
i\u Pahnns ivvh^Io rovvivinu: a oopv. and tho ^^uporintendent, on 
tho part of (ho r»v»vortuuont, rotainiui: a oo'^v. 

lu p\vsoo;i:\;r (i<i> nvMty, (ho honorab!o Snporintondont ro?e and 
axidro>sod tho Kinc, tvmnrkiuir tlu^t sinvv 1*^.*^, tl.o thno when their 
in^c (\VH(N \Nns \nado and ho Kwnmo Suivrinrouvionc. ihov had lived 
ii\ roaov\ ;>u.l ho bad hvvood (hat duri*.*,c h»s «viuiin;>tr:ition, at least, 
(bou^ wo;;ld bo nv> wars In t;.o vrvsou; v;itUv*ulr} . war seemed inevi- 
(sib'.o, a'.\vl \t w;\s ou!v (ho i:\\^dr,o<< v^i\i.\l wh\'h h:ii staid the evil. 
\s it Wis well known '*i.i; tw,^ lo/'^o'.o. bo\i-Uir ^**«o^ d*;»orv?nt views, 
»M.\ ioHviui.: ,H l»fo so vlU<i*iu'Ar, \v;i^i w.^: V;*,.: *ivo ui ii>c3ce, he ad- 
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vised the King and his people to adopt as soon as possible civilized 
habits and customs, and to leave those country lashions and super- 
stitions which would be a continual source of discord and variance. 
In reply, the King said that he and the chiefs were very glad to 
have this new treaty, and that they would endeavor faithfully to 
keep it. 



THE AFllICAN SLAVE TRADW. 

LORD PALMERSTON'S SPEECH ON THE DAHOMEY SACRIFICES 
AND' AFRICAN COTTON— EFFORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
<30VERNMENT TO END THE TRAFFIC IN SLAVES. 

in the House of Commons, on the 14th ultimo, Lord Palmerston said : 
Sir — In regard to the question put by my noble friend (Lord A. Churchill) with 
respect to Dahomey and the slave trade on the coast of Africa, the House 
knows very well that measures for the suppression of that traffic have occupied 
the most anxious and active attention of her Majesty's government for a great 
number of years. (Hear, hear.) My noble friend probably knows well 
enough that two missions have been sent out at-different times to the late King 
of Dahomey for the purpose of endeavoring to persuade him to abandon that 
barbarous and inhuman practice of human sacrifice, and to assist us in sup- 
pressing the slave trade. (Hear, hear.) I am sorry to say that they were not 
attended with success. (Hear, hear.) Persons, however anxious they may 
be for the attainments of their objects, must recollect what obstacles the pas- 
sions and habits of mankind sometimes oppose to what they have in view. 
This practice of human sacrifices has prevailed extensively over the whole of 
that part of Africa, and when you go to a barbarian (like the King of Dahomey 
for the time being) and ask him to forego these practices, to which he has at- 
tached a value of symbols of authority and power, and as bemg tokens of res- 
pect for those who have gone before him, it is just as if you asked the ancient 
Romans to forego the murders which were committed in the amphitheatres, or 
ihf. Spaniards of the present day those huU-fights which would disgust an English- 
man, but which afford great delight to spectators in Spain. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Duncan was sent some time a?o to the King of Dahomey, and the account he 
gave was something utterly disgusting. (Hear, hear.) The palace was sur- 
rounded by a large and extensive wall, which was decorated with human 
skulls on spikes. He himself was compelled to be a witness to one of those 
human sacrifices, where the unhappy captives were put into things like canoes 
and thrown over a parapet from forty to fifty feet high, and if not killed by the 
fall they were despatched by people standing below. (Hear, hear.) Nothing 
was accomplished by the mission, and 1 very much doubt whether any per- 
suasion would induce the present King of Dahomey, who seems, if possible, 
less imbu^ with feelings of humanity than his father, to abandon this practice. 
(Hear, hear.) At the same time, I can assure my noble friend and the House 
that no opportunity will be lost which appears to her Majesty's government 
calculated to effect an opening with the King of Dahomey for effecting our 
object. (Hear, hear.) IVith regard to the slave trade ^ I fear persuasion witt not 
induce him, any more than any African chiefs, to abandon U, They will only be 
induced to abandon it when convinced that it would be more to their advantage 
and more easy tor them to carry on legitimate trade. The fact is that the chief 
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deriv«i ^«t profit from the «iaTe trade, vhilc the people mider him derive more 
proiit from \e<:iu:nate trad^. The ocaipation of La^oa has resmced in impeding 
the xlare trade in that qaarter ; and if we errald oaljtAnrf up fTkifdmh we should 
hiare done rnucn to drire the slave trade from that part of the coast. Bat, as 
nla.*M hy my noble frifnd, the slare trade is carried on oj Spaniards, Porta- 
f^uejte and Brazilians; and, though their gOTemmeocs have, as ^Temmeots, 
a^^ndoned the practice of Siave trade, yet habi:s to which people are once 
trained are rer/ ditTIcalt to be eradicated. At che same time mach process has 
been mfnit, nnd my noble friend is right in raying that, if this stare trade from 
the We*t Coast of Africa could be stopped, there art sovrut then of UgHimaU 
trade of infinite value, n^t only to that country Uulf, but to England and a grcii 
part of Europe, Cotton plants have been teen growing naturaUy, within a great 
zone, in great abundance, and ihedding the cotton on the gromnd; and it is emdent 
that thit it a matter of great importance to the manufaeturers of thit country. (Hear, 
hear.) I can assure my noble friend that no exertions will be omitted on the 
part of the government, first of all to endeavor to eradicate the abominable sys- 
tem of human sacrifice, and in the next place to put a stop, as &r as possible, 
to the slave trade. (Hear, hear.) It is quite true that, owing to the civil war 
in Americ^i, the federal government has withdrawn the greater part of their 
cruisers from the coast of Africa, and I cannot say, off hand, whether there 
still remains that number of guns which the United States are bound by treaty 
to maintain on that coast for the suppression of the slave trade, but it is quite 
true that the federal government have shown the most anxious and tineere denre to 
put tn force their laws against the slave trade ; and it may be expected that when 
the present unfortunate dispute in America terminate, whether in the establish- 
ment of one or two governments, the American authorities will concur with 
Great Britain in some arrangement by which more effectual assistance may be 
given by American cruisers to check a crime which is a capital offence by the 
laws of the United States. With respect, therefore, to the African coast, I hope 
my noble friend will believe that we are anxious to carry out those views which 
he has so properly expressed. (Hear.) 

Lord A. Churchill said : — In the present distress arising from dearth of 
cotton, we naturally looked to India for supplies ; but the shortness of the staple 
wtts such that as compared with American cotton our operatives sustained a 
loss in manufacturing it equal to twenty-five per cent. The African cotton ap- 
proximated much more closely to the American than that which was obtained 
from India, and by getting a supply from Africa^ therefore, the wages of our opera- 
tives would virtually he increased to the extent of twenty-five per cerJ. The entire 
country t from Dahomey to the »Mger, was one vast cotton field. The cotton plant 
was indigenous and perennial, and consequently it did not require replanting 
year by year as in America ; the crop had only to be picked and sent home. Of 
the su^ar crop the snme might be said, so that in considering this question the 
House would not be dealing with it purely from a sentimental poiiU of view. 
Tlicy would naturally be animated by such high principles as the desire to ar- 
rest cruel i)ractice8, and, if possible, to put an end to the slave trade altogether ; 
but theyniight at the same time feel that they would be conferring great and 
dire<M commercial advantages on this country if they could establish in Dahomey 
a better state of things. 
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CAPTURE OF ANOTHER SLAVER AND 507 NEGROES. 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 

St. Helena, 27th January, 1862. 

As the vessel by which this goes (Br. ship Meletus) does not anchor, I am 
necessarily limited as to time, and, therefore, can't send you a long letter. 

On Thursday, the 15th instant, arrived the schooner Caminence, supposed 
to be Spanish or Peruvian, with 507 slaves on board, she having been cap- 
tured about 60 miles off the land, near the Congo river, by H. B. M. steam 
gunboat Ranger, on the evening of Ist of January. She was taken in a calm, 
and when boarded had a crew supposed to be all Spaniards. She had also on 
board the American, Spanish and Portuguese colors. The captain was not re- 
cognized, but a person representing himself to be either supercargo or passene:er 
came up in the vessel. He appears to be a Spaniard or a Peruvian. The 
name of the vessel is painted off the stem, but by close inspection I made the 
letters to spell ** Caminence," and I understand by certain papers found on 
board, she appears to hail from Lima. The vessel is rigged as a fore and aft 
schooner, and is 140 to 150 tons. None of the slaves died on the voyage 
across. They are mostly all young people. Some of them were children. I 
■aw them landing at the depot, and they appeared to be in a tolerably healthy 
condition. The officer in charge of the vessel, Mr. Warren, was taken ill 
with African fever, and lingered until his arrival here. He was landed and 
conveyed to the hospital, but only survived a few hours. His remains were 
interred to-day. It is said the Spanish supercargo navigated the vessel to this 
port. 

There is no particular news from the coast, beyond the fact that it is very 
unhealthy, which is always the case at this season of the year. The slave 
trade is very brisk, and more captures are expected shortly to be made. 

H. B. M. steamer Torch arrived this morning, with the news of the act of 
the San Jacinto, in forcibly taking the Confederate representatives, from the 
British steamer Trent. This news has produced much excitement, and people 
here make up their minds that England must declare war if an ample apology 
IB not made, and indemnification given at once for the outrage by the United 
States Government. In haste, &c., 

VERITAS. 



DEATH OF BISHOP MEADE, OF VIRGINIA. 

The Rt. Rev. William Meade, D. D., Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, died about ten days ago, at his residence^ near Millwood, Clark 
county, in that State. He was about seventy-three years of age ; he was born 
in Clark county, graduated at Princeton College, had been a minister in the 
Episcopal Church fifty years, and a Bishop thirty years. He was the founder 
and President of the Episcopal Seminary in Alexandria, and had been pastor 
auccessively at Millwood, Norfolk, and Alexandria. He was an eloquent and 
iMpular preacher. His habits were remarkably simple. He had been an ear- 
nest supporter of the colonizatian scheme, and some years since emancipated 
his own slaves and colonized them. At the commencement of the national dis- 
turbances Bishop Meade deprecated disunion, and made fervent appeals to 
avert a civil war, but when Virginia seceded he linked his interests with those 
of his State. He some years since wrote and published a work, in two vol- 
umes, on the ** Old Churches and Families of Virginia," and about two years 
ago a large work, called <' The Bible and the Classics." This was the last 
work of his pen. — Aa^ Intel. 



12G THE LATE HON. TIIOS. S. WILLIAMS. [April, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY'S TRIBUTE TO HON. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS, 
President of the American Tract Society, who died on Sabbath morning, 

December 15, 1861, aged 84. 

'Tis not for pen and ink, 
Or the weak measures of the Muse, to give 
Fit transcript of his virtues who hath risen 
Up from our midst this day. 

And yet *t were sad 
If such example were allowed to fleet 
Without abiding trace for those behind. 
To stand on Earth's high places in the garb 
Of Christian Meekness, yet to comprehend 
And track the tortuous policies of guile 
With upright aim and heart immaculate ; 
To pass just sentence on the wiles of fraud 
And deeds of wickedness, yet freshly keep 
The Fountain of good-will to all mankind ; 
To mark for more than fourscore years a line 
Of light without a mist, are victories 
Not oft achieved by frail humanity ; 
Yet were they his. 

Of charities that knew 
No stint or boundary save the woes of man. 
He wished no mention made. But doubt ye not 
Their record is above. 

Without the tax 
That age doth levy on the eye or ear. 
Movement of limbs, or social sympathies. 
In sweet retirement of domestic joy 
His calm, unshadowed pilgrimage was closed 
By an unsighing transit. 

Our first wintry morn 
Lifted its Sabbath face, and saw him sit 
All reverent at the Table of his Lord, 
And heard that kindly modulated voice 
Teaching Heaven's precepts to a youthful class 
Which erst with statesman 's eloquence controlled 
A different audience. The next holy day 

Wondering beheld his place at church unfilled, ^ 

And found him drooping in his peaceful home, 
^ Guarded by tenderest love. 

But on the third. 
While the faint dawn was struggling to o'ercome 
The lingering splendors of a full-orbed moon, 
The curtains of his tent were gently raised, 
And he had gone— gone — mourned by every heart 
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Among the people. They had seen in him 
The truth personified, and felt the worth 
Of such a Mentor. 

'T were impiety 
To let the harp of praise in silence lie, 
We who beheld bo beautiful a life 
Complete its perfect circle. Praise to Him 
Who gave him power in Christ's dear name to pass 
Unharmed the dangerous citadel of time, 
Unsullied o'er its countless snares to rise. 
From Earthly care to Rest, from war to Peace, 
From chance and change to Everlasting Bliss ! 
Give Praise to God ! 



Ohio papers announce the death of a negro named Micajah Phillips, at the 
great age of 125 years. He came to the West in 1796 with Herman Blenner- 
hasset as his slave, and continued with him till he fled. He was never freed. 
He came to Ohio soon after, and resided in Harmar for some years. He after- 
wards came to Watertown, where he resided for over fifty years. Micajah 
(Cajoe) was a waiter in the army at the battle of Yorktown. His description 
of the battle was vivid and is presumed to be true. He could read and write, 
having been taught by Mrs. Blennerhasset, of whom he always spoke in high 
terms of respect. He belonged to the Baptist Church, and preached to the 
colored population of Parkersburg in early times. 



REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, OF LIBERIA. 

"We have had the pleasure of an interview with the Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, an Episcopal Missionary from Liberia; and we are grati- 
fied to learn that Mr. Crummell has been elected to the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the College of that Eepublic. jMr. Crummell 
has obtained the donation of some 4.000 volumes for the Library of 
that College, and will in a short time visit England, on his way to 
the position in that Institution, for which we believe he is eminently 
qualified. The writings of Mr. Crummell on Liberia are the present 
week to be published in New York, and will doubtless be read with 
deep interest. Mr. Crummell has been earnestly engaged, since his 
arrival in this country, in diffusing much valuable information about 
Africa in several of our principal cities. 



EXPEDITION FOR MAY. 

The free people of color are turning their eyes and hopes towards 
Africa, as their predestined home, and we are inclined to expect a 
respectable number to embark for Liberia on the first of next month. 
3Iany who looked with some favor towards liayti, are being convinced 
that that beautiful island is not their (jreat inlteritancp^ but that Jii- 
beria opens to them a wider, richer and nobler country, with higher 
immunities of liberty, and a language and religion better adapted to 
their improvement and happiness. 

No time to be lost. 
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The National lntellig:encer of this morning contains a synopsis from the 
census of 1860, from which we gather the following remarkable fact, that while 
the Free Negroes in the Northern States number 222,745, those in the Slave 
States reach tlie number of 259,078. Much food for thought in that fact.— 
Jour. Com. 



iiEOEii^TS OF a:mer.ican colonization society, 

From fhr. 2{)f/i of Fclruarij to tiw 20tli of March ^ 1862. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Laconia — Collection of Cong.Uhurcli 
and Society, received tbrougli J. 
C. A. VViiigate, 3 38 

VERMONT. 
By Rfv. F. Butler— §50.14— viz., 

Orwell — Rev. R. S. Cushnian, §5, J. 
W. Bacon, Asa Young, $2 each, 
E. M. Wriglit, Linus Wilcox, 
Mrs. Ira Young, $1 eacb, Others 
$6.14, which and previous dona- 
tions constitute Rev. Rufus S. 
Cushniiin a life member, ... 18 14 

Windsor — Mrs. John T. Freeman, 

A friend, $1 each, 2 00 

Vermont— A friend, 30 00 



50 14 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
Huhhardston — Miss Hannah Bennett, 
and Mrs. Bennett Potter, each 
$1, 2 00 

CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt— $331.5()— 

Xcti' Haven — Timothy Bishop, Wm. 
Bostwick, each $Q0, Dr. H. A. 
DuBois, ;^15, in full to constitute 
his son, Kob«;rt Ogdcn DuBois, 
a life member, E. Atwater, $-15, 
A. Heaton, E. C. Read, Missus 
Gerry, R. I. Ingersoll, Mrs. Sal- 
isbury, Prof. Salisbury,each $10, 
Jumes Brewster, D. Kiniberly, 
Mrs. Lois Chaplin, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Eli Whitney, James Fel- 
lows, C M. Ingersoll, Cash, Pre- 
sident Woolsey, each §5, Mrs. 
E. Atwater, H. N. Whittlesey, 
A. Bradley, each ^2, C. B.Whit- 
llesey, $1, 182 00 

Har//br«i— A Itred Smith, ,-590, Chaa. 
Seymour, Rev. F. B. Hall, Isaac 
Toucey. each $10, Edwin Tay- 
lor, C. M. Beach, Henry Keney, 
Airs. Thomas S. Williams, Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. L. F. 
Robinson. Miss 11. C. 'J'rumbnll, 
Tliomas Sisson , each $.5, Prof. 
Samuel Eliot, Z. Preston, K. E. 
Hooker, Albert Day, Samuel 
Taylor, each $3, A. F. Day, Miss 
E. Butler, Miss H. BuUer, A. 
friend, each ,512, Dr. Holmes, 
Cash, H. Benton, A. D. Euson, 
eai'h .*1, 117 00 

Binninphain —GeoTfic W. Shelton, 
{ir";.50, R. N. Bassett, $5, C. A. 
^sterling, ,«3, C. B. Ailing, David 
Basscti, Henry Somers, L. I)e- 
Forest, Mrs. "Capt. May, \V. 
llotchkiss, each $2, E. Lewis, 



W. S. Browne, Jas. E. Arnold, 
T. G. Birdseye, Mrs. L. M. Na- 
ramose, each $1 , 39 50 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— ;b?5— 
Fairview — Daniel Beas, . . . 



33150 



500 



DELAWARE. 
Wilmington— From our unknown 

friend, his annual contribution, 50 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBLA. 
Miscellaneous, 907 65 

OHIO. 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— ^0— 
So ton— Royal Taylor, ;J5, Jas. Web- 
ster,^, E. C. Parmely, $1, Hen- 
rietta Henry, ^■C, E. G. Morse, 

$4, 31 00 

Chagrin Falls— D. Neitleton, ... 5 00 
Bedford— L. T. Osborne, .... 5 00 
Northficld — Amzi Cliapin,;$.5, Lucins 
BUsK, $3, Rev. Wm. Campbell, 
!!>i], vVm. Nesbit, ^, Resolve 
Palmer, $5, 10 00 

50M 
Ta/Zfuo^iic— Rich'd Fenn and Dan'l 

Hine, ^5 eacb, 10 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 



M^ilS'E. — llartland-Kingm&n Ham, 

f(.r leOl 

XEW IhlMPSHIRE.—Bristol-W. 

Green, for 1862, 1 00 

VER MOXT. — Lj/n Jo»i— Snmuel B. 

Mattocks, to January, 1863, . . 
MJiSS^i CH t SETTS.— Hiibbardton 

—Mrs. Bennett Potter, for 1862, 
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DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

DEATH OF RIGHT REV'D BISHOP MEADE, of Virginia; 
OP HON. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, 

AND OF REV. DR. WHEELER, of VerxMOnt. 

• 

When great and good men die, we feel that what this world loses 
a better gains ; and those -who leave this cloudy region have entered 
those mansions fitted up by the Son of God himself for the immor- 
tality of the just. The first two of the three above named, Mr. 
Fbelinohutsen and Bishop Meade, were among the earliest and 
most active advocates of this Society, and Vice Presidents from its 
early days ; the last, Dr. Wheeler, was for a long period earnest 
and able in support of its cause — President of the Vermont State 
Society, and recently one of the Vice Presidents of the National 
Society. 

They have, as Christian men, filled high and honorable positions 
in society, and given a large influence to the cause of true religion. 
We well remember the arduous and enterprizing labors of these emi- 
nent friends, in the early and dark days of the Society, when its 
innds were small, and its friends few, and with what remarkable 
confidence and liberality they stood forth in many parts of the country 
to show the wisdom and patriotism, the benevolence and philanthropy, 
of the scheme of this Society. 

In the dawn of the Institution, Bishop Meade travelled as its 
agent from Maine to Georgia, and with great force of reason and 
eloqaence enforced the cause of African Colonization upon the public 
mind and heart, while he led the citizens of the Valley of his native 
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State to subsctibe liberally for tbe support of the cause. Bred under 
the influence of a most pious mother, and ever encouraged and stim- 
ulated by the words and virtues of devout sisters, he early began to 
exhibit an apostolic spirit, and to show it forth as in the best 
days of the Church, in aM the conduct of his life. 

"We copy the following notice from the Philadelphia Episcopal 
Recorder of April Cth : 

A brief notice in our paper last week announced the death of Bishop 
Meade. It took place about three weeks since, at his residence of 
Mountain View, near Millwood, in Clark county, Virginia. What 
wds his disease, or how long he had been affected by it, or under 
what circumstances his death took place, these sad times do not permit 
us to hear. All that we can know is, that as his birth was amid the 
echoes of the Kevolutionary War, so the boom of the American can- 
non, as they lately approached Winchester, must have been heard 
near his dying bed. It was amid storms he was ushered into life, 
and amid storms ho departed. What a blessing to those who so 
much love him, that now he is resting amid the eternal joys and 
friendships of heaven ! 

William Meade was born in Frederick county, Virginia, on the 
eleventh of November, 1789. He was the second son of ColoDel 
Kichard K. Meade, distinguished for his bravery and devotion as an 
Aid-de-Camp to Washington. Colonel Meade lost almost every- 
thing in the Revolutionary War, and died about 1809, leaving his 
family with a homestead in Clark county, and some titles to bounty 
lands in Ohio. His son William soon afterwards found himself the 
guardian of the infant children of a deceased brother, and of two 
sisters,* one afterwards known and revered as Mrs. Anne Page, of 
holy and blessed memory ; and the other of whom, Miss Mary Meade, 
still survives. 

What to do with a trust so heavy would have troubled many older 
men. But William Meade showed, at the outset, that brave and 
true heart which distinguished his after life. " Lucky Hit,*' which 
was the name of the Clark county farm, must be retained as a home- 
stead, and the Ohio titles preserved until their worth could be proved. 
So he sat to work, for the benefit of those thus left to his charge; and 
refusing to avail himself of his own interest in his father's estate, 
commenced the improvement ^s a head laborer of the Clark county 
farm. It was a position then almost unprecedented in Virginia. 
Young men belonging to Mr. Meade's social position, considered 
manual labor as in some way degrading; and would sacrifice their 
patrimony rather than engage in it. In Mr. Meade's case the task 
was not necessary, for he had abundant means, by selling the estate, 
for his immediate education. But if he did so, the means of his 
sisters and of his brother's children would be scattered, and the home 
broken up. He determined that this should not be ; and the manly 
energy with which he threw himself into field labors almost prevented 
his ordination. He was thoroughly educated, having graduated at 

* Bishop Meade had two other sisters, who died about 1821 or 1822. 
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Princeton College, and had pursued a distinct theological course. 
But he had engaged in what was then called " servile labor," which, 
by a canon in Virginia, was made incompatible with a candidacy for 
the ministry. It was not until after some correspondence with Bishop 
Madison that the objection was overlooked, and Mr. Meade ordained. 

When Mr. Meade's ministry began, the Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia was at its lowest ebb. Before the Kevolution, there had been 
as many as a hundred resident ministers in the Diocese. Most of 
these, however, were unworthy men, and became secularized, or re- 
moved when their endowments were seized. Towards 1800 the 
Church became almost deserted. For several years no convention 
was held. Bishop Madison retired within the walls of William and 
Mary, of which he was President, and ceased to exercise Episcopal 
functions, if not to preach. The churches were often used as stables; 
and the few religious men who avowed their principles, connected 
themselves with other communions. It seemed as if the Church was 
dead beyond resuscitation, when Mr. Meade's voice was heard from 
those pulpits which had been so long abandoned. 

In the then dearth of ministers, Mr. Meade's early services partook 
very much of the nature of an itinerancy. He officiated, it is true, 
in his native parish at Millwood, where he remained till his Episcopal 
consecration, with the exception of two short temporary charges ac- 
cepted by him, the one in Alexandria, and the other at Norfolk. 
But his labors were not to be confined within these fields. The then 
necessities of Virginia required him to take an active part in reviving 
the dormant Church spirit. Though then scarcely twenty-five years 
of age, he was prominently connected in the election of Bishop Moore 
as Assistant to Bishop Madison; and after Bishop Moore's consecra- 
tion, he was called upon to represent the Bishop in a large part of 
the vast labor of visiting the depressed and broken parishes through- 
otlt the State. He was not only an evangelist in the widest sense of 
the word, but he was the most efficient agent in the restoration of the 
Virginia Church. 

What he was in these days, we have from one who knew him when 
first he passed through Philadelphia, about the year 1816. Mr. 
Meade h^d been induced by Mr. John Randolph, Mr. Wirt, and Mr. 
Francis Key, to undertake a journey through the Northern States on 
behalf of the colonization movement, then about to be instituted. 
His family position— his father's revolutionary services, which had 
been mostly in the Northern States — his own singularly winning 
eloquence — made him peculiarly qualified for such a mission. He 
came to Philadelphia with a letter to Bishop White, who had been a 
friend of his father, and with whom he was himself connected by 
marriage. He stayed at Bishop White's house, and when he appeared 
there iVifl dressed, according to the custom of the Virginia gentlemen 
of his day," in^ a gray home-spun cloth, which was scarcely in unison 
with clerical costume in the Eastern cities. Th^re were other points 
about him which seemed equally quaint. He was the first clergy- 
man of his day to adopt the rule of refusing wine, a rule to which he 
came from the ruin which he saw produced about him by intozica- 
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tion; and it was well known that he sympathized with what were 
then called Methodist practices, which it had been the uniform fashion 
of the social circle to which he belonged to ridicule. 

But whatever might be the difficulty of determining his position 
from his appearance, all doubts were solved when he was in the 
pulpit. His face, which, in later years, was so much seamed with 
care, was distinguished, in early life, by a tender beauty which is 
commemorated in a picture taken by him in those days, which still 
hangs at Mountain View. His voice, which few men living remem- 
ber otherwise than broken, was so remarkable for its melody that, as 
was afterward said by the hymn committee, it was enough to insure 
the passing of any hymn for him to read it. His sermons were based 
on the model which Mr. Fletcher had made so attractive in England, 
and Mr. Devereux Jarre tt in Virginia^ — solemn, tender, pathetic, ftdl 
of the Cross in its beauty and its power. Before then, unless occa- 
sionally at St. Paul's, the Philadelphia style of preaching had been 
that of Tillotson and Seeker, and the manner formal. But here the 
most awful, and at the same time the most touching, themes were 
dwelt upon with a simplicity and tenderness which no one could hear 
without melting. No wonder that whenever the new Virginia 
preacher — as he was then called — was announced to preach, the 
churches were filled with a crowd whose emotions seemed in strange 
contrast with the general decorousness of Philadelphia congregations. 

That Bishop White was much attached to Mr. Meade we think 
there is no doubt; and there are letters, which may soon be published, 
which will prove how sincere this attachment was. But Bishop 
White was very undemonstrative, and though a Low Churchman in 
polity, greatly dreaded any deviations from the rubric, and any dis-. 
play of religious enthusiasm. Himself of a quiet and chastened 
piety, he could not comprehend those deep views of sin, and that 
passionate religious experience by which men such as Augustinej ^ • 
Luther, or Newton, can alone reach peace. He was, therefore, much 
disturbed at Mr. ]M cade's preaching; and though he said, with much . 
affection, that he did not hold it unsound, and though it seemed to 
enhance his attachment to Mr. Meade personally, yet he did not 
conceal his agitation and anxiety when he found that a largp'^rtion 
of the Diocese had united on Mr. Meade for Assistant Bishopl'^' ;•.•:• \, 

Of the Pennsylvania Episcopal election of 1826-*27, we cannot > 
now pause to speak. We believe that the meaning which indepen- 
dent judges would now attach to our canons is, that Mr. Meade was 
regularly nominated by the clergy on the first ballot ; and it was well 
known that a large majority of the laity were ready to confirm. .That 
Mr. Meade was nominated. Bishop White announced firont the chjur^:. ' '■. 
and it was not until after an urgent appeal from his legal adyisers ' ' ' 
that he reversed his decision, and declared that a gentlemansbsent, 
but not voting, must be considered as a voter, and hence thS there 
Waa no election. How great, we may pause to notice, would have 
been the changes, if the election had been sustained, and the great 
erangelical chieftain, who restored the Church in Virginia, had been 
transferred to Pennsylvania; and how widely different would have 
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been the sounds which would have been heard about the dying bed 
of our father, who is now gone to his rest ! 

But the Convention adjourned without an election, and Mr. Meade 
positively refused to permit his name to be further used. Had he 
been elected at the first ballot, he afterwards said, he would have 
considered the case differently -, but now he could only take his seat 
on the Episcopal bench after a heated contest, and with the avowed 
opposition of the Bishop whom he was to assist, and whom he so 
much revered. He came to Philadelphia for the purpose of effecting 
a compromise between the contending parties, by which no election 
was to take place in Bishop White's life; and this failing, he stated 
that his own name could no longer be used. The consequence was, 
as is well known, the election of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, in May, 
1827. 

The next year the same question came up before the Virginia 
Convention. Bishop Moore was then in his sixty-seventh year, and 
was heavily pressed by the infirmities of age. An assistant, he de- 
clared, was indispensable to the full discharge of the Episcopal duties. 
An obstacle, however, arose in the Constitution of Virginia, which 
contained an express clause that there should be but ^' one Bishop'^ 
in the Diocese. Ajiother difficulty existed from the conviction, by a 
large majority of the Convention, that the polity of the Church did 
not permit the election of an Assistant Bishop, whose term of office 
should last longer than the Bishop whom he was chosen to assist. 
The first difficulty was removed by an amendment to the Constitution. 
The second took the shape of a restricting resolution, which was after- 
wards repealed. The result was the election, in 1829, of Mr. Meade 
as Assistant Bishop, by a vote really unanimous, for no person except 
himself was named or voted for. 

Bishop Meade's episcopate lasted thirty-three years. We have 
heard much of the increase of other Dioceses during this period. 
That of Virginia has increased to an extent at least equal to the most 
vigorous. While the proportion of population has decreased, so that 
from being the first State in the Union, she has fallen to the fifth or 
sixth, the number of her clergy has risen from twenty-seven to one 
hundred and thirty, and that of her active parishes has increased 
almost in the same ratio. She has educated, in the same period, 
nearly five hundred ministers, who have served in the Church at 
large. Her seminary has supplied more than half of our foreign 
missionaries. And in the great religious movements which have 
restored to our Church so much of our reformation energy, she has 
taken the indubitable lead. Humanly speaking, had it not been for 
Bishop Meade, and the devoted and united diocesan power which he 
wielded, the tide of establishmentarian moderatism, which set in 
upon us from England, under the ^tuee first Georges, would have 
drowned out of us all true life. Tl^ire would have been no alterna- 
tive between the torpor of the moderate school and the false vigor of 
the altitudinarian. 

Of Bishop Meade's episcopal history we have not space now to 
speak in detail. One or two features which distinguished it, and 
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indeed distinguished his character generally, we may notice for a 
moment in passing. The first of these is that remarkable wisdom 
which seemed inseparable from his public acts. It was not the wisdom 
of foresight, for he often made mistakes as to the future ; nor was it 
accompanied with profound penetration into wtellectual properties, 
for he not unfrequently misjudged the capacities of clergymen as 
preachers. But he was eminently a " discerner of spirits." There 
was an unselfish holiness about him, that enabled him to judge of the 
hearts of men as deep answereth deep. " He was,'' said John Ran- 
dolph, " except Mr. Macon and Chief Justice Marshall, the ivisest 
man I ever knew." Hence men were quelled before him who knew 
no submission to others, and even the fiery spirit of John Randolph 
was subdued in his presence. It was not the influence of wit that 
produced this, for of wit, in its common sense. Bishop Meade had 
absolutely none. Nor was it what James I. called king's-craft, for 
this he was entirely ignorant of, and could never be made to compre- 
hend the arts of intrigue, or even of parliamentary management. But 
it seemed as if the Spirit of God rested on him, driving out all selfish 
and weak motives, and giving him, in unequalled abundance, that 
holy wisdom which led him to take that course which was best for 
Christ's kingdom, and to reject instinctively whatsoever or whomso- 
ever was mean, or disloyal, or craven. No unworthy man could stand 
calmly in his presence; and there was that in his very silence which 
made it impossible even for those who knew him best to introduce 
before him any thought or measure inconsistent with a holy integrity. 
It was with him the wisdom, not of policy, but of high principle, and 
of an unselfish, holy life. Perhaps it was this very unselfish holiness, 
coupled with an inflexible power of purpose, that gave Bishop Meade 
the character of sternness; and this idea was popularly strengthened 
by that severe expression which age, and sorrow, and the cares of 
office, had gathered about his face. How utterly free he was from 
hardness^ we will in a moment show. But it cannot be denied that 
he exercised an absolute power over his clergy and friends, such as 
no Bishop that we know of has approached. " After me, the deluge," 
was one of Talleyrand's maxims; and this might almost be applied to 
Virginia under the episcopate of Bishop Meade. He not only built 
up the Diocese, but he kept it together by a cement whicli nothing 
else but his extraordinary will — so unselfish, so single, so holy — 
could have supplied. Ministers of eminent zeal, under his influence, 
were retained for years in parishes which nothing but such zeal could 
have kept from immediately crumbling. Sacrifices of all kinds were 
cheerfully made under his heroic example ; and nowhere were min- 
isterial ability and purity rewarded with fewer of the artificial luxu- 
ries of life, and more of the true reverence of the people, than in 
Virginia. And it would seem as if no voice of opposition could lift 
itself in his pi^sence, so great was the love to him, and the respect 
paid to his integrity and wisdom. There was a magic about him 
which seemed to put in abeyance all Diocesan differences. Men who 
when they left the Diocese were conscious that they widely diflered 
from him — such men, for instance, as Bishop Cobbs — ^when they 
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were with him felt themselves not merely silenced, but in full harmony 
with his views. "I always loved, honored and agreed with 6im," 
said Bishop Cobb, almost immediately before his death 3 yet Bishop 
Cobbs, himself eminently holy and sincere, really held views in Vir- 
ginia widely diflFerent from those of Bishop Meade, and afterwards 
divided from him openly on almost every question of polity. Such 
was the reverence felt for Bishop Meade in his Diocese that there 
dissent shrank, not merely from expressing itself, but from acknow- 
ledging itself within its own heart. 

One of the strongest agents of this power was the singular unsel- 
fishness which pervaded Bishop Meade's private life. We have 
already noticed his early course towards his family. This resulted 
in a large and unexpected accession of wealth, produced by the great 
increase in the value of the bounty lands which had been thus saved. 
Bishop Meade's life, however, after this change, was marked by the 
same simple frugality as before. He divided his share of the estate, 
at an early period, among his sons, divesting himself of his home- 
stead, and taking up his abode with them. What income remained 
to him, he distributed among his clergy and those religious institu- 
tions which he peculiarly cherished. His salary as Bishop, for many 
years, if we are rightly informed, did not exceed three hundred dol- 
lars, and he long resolutely refused an increase. There was not a 
single point in his life and conduct that did not show, not merely 
self-denial, but an utter deadness to worldly enjoyments, sometimes 
to comforts. In the presence of such a man, a selfiish complaint 
seemed to freeze before it could escape the lips. 

Then there was in him a depth of tenderness such as rarely has 
dwelt in. human breast. Little did they, who looked on that seamed 
face, and witnessed that apparently inexorable public life, know what 
a fount of love and gentleness welled up underneath. The writer of 
these lines was once on a visit to Millwood when Bishop Meade was 
at home, and when among his grand-children there was one taken 
sick. For hour after hour would this old man — so often supposed to 
be hard and severe — sit with the sick child on his knees, brooding 
over it with a mother's tenderness, and comforting it in every way 
that patient love could suggest. Nothing could be more touching 
than his care for children, for the sick and the forsaken. Those 
whom no one else seemed to think for, his heart yearned over. 
There was much in his hospitality like that of Br. Johnson ; for he 
would welcome to his house and tenderly care for those whom the 
world would consider of little social importance, or as so infected by 
poverty or misfortune as to be unworthy of polite regard. To such 
he showed a respect which no one could witness unmoved. And 
this same considerativeness ran through all his domestic relations. 
On one occasion, when staying with a friend, a stranger was present 
who had been greatly prejudiced against Bishop Meade, and who, in 
the course of conversation, made use of one or two expressions to him 
which were very hard and trying. Bishop Meade apparently took no 
notice of them. A short time afterwards they were repeated; and a 
clerical friend who was present was replying with some feeling, when 
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But he used all his influence for the amelioration of slavery, regard- 
ing it as an evil to be modified gradually, but not to be extended. 
And he was constant in declaring, down to the very moment of the 
secession ordinance, that the views of moderate men in the North 
and in the South were identical on this tropic — that the abolitionism 
of the North was no greater than it had been twenty years before — 
and that he found that in each section of the country, which his 
many journeys enabled him to visit, equal patriotism and love to the 
whole land. For this union he said more than once, '* I will gladly 
give up the remainder of my poor life." 

It is not for us now to notice the circumstances by which he was 
swept, as if by a torrent he could not resist, into the disunion vortex. 
The Duke of Wellington, in many respects, not unlike Bishop 
Meade, declared, when yielding to the Reform agitation, that those 
who had not seen civil war, could never undei*stand why any con- 
cession was preferable to it. Bishop Meade was convinced that the 
Union was irrevocably broken, and that it remained only to say 
whether or not each family in the State should be bathed in blood 
shed by brother against brother. For loyalists, he became convinced, 
then to resist, would deluge each community in blood, and would at 
the same time be useless, as the Federal Government, as he then 
thought, had no power to protect a minority so comparatively weak. 
So he yielded; and then, acting on the hypothesis of the secession 
government being actually established by revolution, rendered it his 
hearty support. How far he was prepared to recede from his position 
we are scarcely able to say. Conflicting accounts have reached us on 
this point ; and God has been pleased to close the question by re- 
moving him to that high and holy sphere where there is no more 
war, or trouble, or death, but where the severed of earth will meet in 
eternal love about the throne. 

In Church polity Bishop Meade originally held what might 
be called moderate views; and he was even cited as accepting a 
theory on Church government not inconsistent with that of Bishop 
Onderdonk. In later years, however, he became impressed with 
the fact that a large part of our errors, and nearly all our want of 
success, could be traced to too exclusive and high notions of Epis- 
copacy ; and he took what might be called unequivocally Low-Church 
ground, often playfully speaking of himself as occupying the lowest 
position known on the Episcopal bench. The resuscitation of the 
Virginia Church he largely attributed to these views ; and ho con- 
sidered them not only directly bound up with our standards, but 
. essential to our vigorous existence. In doctrine he preached and 
cherished the evangelical tenets of the Reformation, holding them 
with devoted zeal and with a persistent attachment which seemed to 
increase with time. His early tendencies, like those of Bishop 
Moore, were towards Arminianism, though from these, so far as 
they were distinctive, he afterwards receded. But the great prin- 
ciple which seemed to per\'ade all his life, was love for his Master, 
and, in subordination to this, jealousy of whatever took away from 
the sole merit of the Cross, or sallied Christian holiness. And these 
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' ate, of which body he was at*once an ornameDt and a leading mem- 
ber in the day when Calhoun, Clay, and Webster participated in its 
discussions. After his retirement from the Senate, in 1835, the 
State of New York, alive to his learning, his piety, and his noble 
character, made him Chancellor of her University. In 1844 the 
Whig National Convention at Baltimore nominated him for Vice 
President and Henry Clay for President. In 1850 Mr. Freling- 
huysen gdve up his Chancellorship and became President of Rut- 

fers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. During his whole life 
e was active in his connection with religious bodies, in the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures and of religious and moral works. 



For many years this excellent old man [says the Freshyteriari] has 
been the model held up to public men by religious people. When- 
ever the possibility of being at once devout and politically successful 
has been broached — among Presbyterians at least — his name was 
mentioned. He has probably been president of more religious and 
benevolent institutions than any other man in the country. A fa- 
vorite sketch in religious papers has been that of the noble old man 
acting as United States Senator through the week, and teaching 
Sabbath school on Sunday. 

The influence of this unique character on college students was 
very great. Vast numbers of our prominent men can trace the final 
fixing of their noblest principles to the time when his low, earnest, 
pleading, almost mournful tones fell on their ears in words of ad- 
monition, as they sat in the chapels and grand halls of the New 
York University. On Saturdays he used to gather such as chose 
to come for a prayer-meeting. He was exceedingly beloved by the 
young men under his care. His death will produce a more thought- 
ful sorrow among many classes of our countrymen than that of any 
other public man who has died since the great Henry Clay himself. 



REV. DR. WHEELER. 

The excellent Dr. Wheeler, whose decease, with those of our 
other eminent friends, we now lament, owing to his declining 
health was unable to attend the last meeting of the Vermont State 
Colonization Society; and we are glad to observe that the Society 
noticed his illness and commemorated his virtues by the following 
just resolutions : 

Resolved, Tliat the Society learns with great regret that the present state 
of the health of its honored President, Eev. John Wheeler, is such as to 
lead him to tender his resignation of the office which he has so long and so 
worthily filled. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered 
to him for his efficient and constant services in its behalf— for the unflagging 
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interest with which ho has always sustained its operations, and forthesigiwl 
ability he has arought to its management and direction. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to convey a copy of these reso- 
lutions to Dr. Wheeler, and our sympathy with him in his illness, and onr 
earnest wishes for his speedy recovery. 



FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE VERMON'T COLO- 
NIZATION SOCIETY. 
Preskxted at Moxtpelikr ox the 17th October, 1861. 

This meeting was held on the 17th of October. The 15th chapter 
of Deuteronomy was read by the Rev. Leland Howard, Chaplain 
of the Senate, and the services opened by prayer, the Hon. Samud 
Kellogg, one of the Vice Presidents, having taken the chair. In a 
note to the Secretary, the Hon. Carlos Coolidge, the first Vice Presi- 
dent, expressed regret at being absent, and full confidence in the 
great philanthropy of the cause. The following note was received 
and read to the meeting, from the Rev. Dr. Wheeler, the President 
of the Society : 

Burlington, October 16, 1861. 

Rev. F. I3UTLEU, 

My Dear Sir : — I cannot meet with the Colonization Society this year, 
but my thoughts and sympathies will be with you. 

I must beg you to express to the Society my gratitude and thanks for the 
confidence reposed in me, during the successive years in which they have 
been pleased to elect me their President. I hope a better and abler man 
may henceforth fill that oflice. 

With best wishes and earnest prayers for your prosperity and ultimate 
success, I am, my dear sir, very cordially yours, 

John Wheeler. 

The Treasurer, George W. Scott, Esq., read his report, by which 
it appeared that more than one thousand dollars had been paid during 
the year into the treasury of the Parent Society. 

The Rev. J. B. Pinney, LL. D., then made an interesting address 
of more than an hour. 

The Rev. J. K. Converse, D. D., the Secretary of the Society, read 
parts of the annual report, stating the labors of the Rev. Franklin 
Butler in that and the adjoining States. In a brief report, Mr. 
Butler alluded to the annual meeting of the Parent Society in Waah- 
ington — to the efforts that had been made for the establishment of 
the recaptured Africans in Liberia — to the completion of the commo- 
dious building of the Society, and to the calamities in which the 
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present civil war had involved our country, *' quickening the national 
mind, however, in its duties toward Africa and the black race." 

The Report states that — 

" The Secretary has spent one month in the service of the Society, 
chiefly since the 4th of July : as constituting a part of this month, 
he has devoted twelve Sabbaths to the presentation of the subject in 
Chittenden and Franklin counties, and has collected about two hun- 
dred dollars/' 

*' While our Society has gained new friends, during the year now 
closing, it has been called to mourn the loss of some of its early and 
'stedfast patrons, who have cesael from their labors and gone to their 
reward. Among these is numbered the Hon. E. A. Higely, of 
Castleton. Judge Higely was a good man. He loved God's poor 
in the earth, and was, we learn, a liberal patron of all the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. 

" We have also to record the death of the Hon. Samuel Clark, of 
West Brattleboro'. Mr. Clark was an earnest friend and regular 
contributor to your Society for many years, and in his death, he did 
not forget the wants of Africa, but in his will, we are informed, he 
has left to our Society a legacy of $1,000." 

" At our Fortieth Anniversary, Henry Stevens, Esq., and the Sec- 
retary were appoined a committee to correspond with President Ben- 
son, of Liberia, for the purpose of ascertaining the facts as to the ex- 
tent of the mechanical and manufacturing interests of the Republic. 
Your committee addressed a letter to Mr. Benson, containing specific 
inquiries on the subject proposed, and, in December last, they re- 
ceived his answers which, with our questions, are herewith commu- 
nicated : 

Government House, 

Monrovia, November 17, 1860. 

To Henry Stevens Esq., and Rev. J. K. Converse, 

Burlington, Vermont, U. S. A. : 

Dear Sirs : I have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of 
January 9th last, in which, conformably to a resolution passed at the 
Anniversary of the Vermont Colonization Society, you solicit of me 
information on various subjects pertaining to Liberia. In the order 
of the questions proposed by you, I beg to make the following re- 
plies : 

Question Ist. Have you beds or mines of Iron Ore ? Do you 
manufacture Iron from the Ore, and have you a sufficient number 
of BUicksiniths to make and repair the necessary agricultural and 
mechanical instruments ? 

Ans. There are in Liberia beds of Iron ore, and this ore has a 
hu'ge per centage of pure iron — especially that found in the interior 
of Grand Bassa county, that in many cases it is manufactured in its 
natural state by the natives. Much of the iron ore found in Liberia 
is not difficult to reach, being in some parts extensively spread over 
the tops and sides of hills, and in many places upon the surfaces of 
the ground. There are, as yet, no iron founderies in Liberia, and 
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consequently little of the native ore is manufactured by us. In the 
interior, the natives manufacture a considerable quantity. 

We have a number of Blacksmiths in Liberia, who have emigrated 
hither from the United States. These make a considerable part of 
the agricultural and mechanical instruments ; but the most of such 
instruments are imported from foreign countries. They also repair 
the implements used by us, except a few, which sometimes the ab- 
sence of facilities prevent being repaired here. The aborigines of 
the country make and repair their agricultural and mechanical im- 
plements, which are, of course, more simple in construction than ours 
are. 

Qiies, 2d. Have you Saw Mills carried hy wafer or steam^for the 
manufacture of Lumber ? 

Aii8. There are in Liberia three steam saw Mills for the manufac- 
ture of Lumber ; one in Sinoe county, one in Bassa county, and one 
in Montserado, but I believe the first two do not run at present, 
being greatly out of repair. 

Qvbcs. Zd. Have you planing niacliines operated hy water or stearHy 
to prepare boards for building purposes f 

Ans. We have no planing machines. Planing is done by manual 
labor with small instruments, and all the boards used for building 
purposes are prepared in this way. 

Ques. 4:th. Have you mills for cutting or saioing shingles ^ and. of 
tohat hind of timber are your shingles made f 

Ans. There is attached to the mill at Junk, I am informed, a small 
saw which cuts shingles, but most shingles are cut by smaller instru- 
ments without the employment of water or steam. The greater por- 
tion of shingles are made of Oak and Mangrove, the latter considered 
the most durable. 

Ques. bth. Have you the improved Cotton Gin, also machinery 
for carding, spinning, and weaving Cotton into Cloth f 

Ans. Lately the American Colonization Society imported into the 
country three or four Cotton Gins, (for sale.) But these have not 
been in use. The machinery for carding and spinning is simple. 
We have also a few looms for weaving Cotton into Cloth. These 
are operated by manual labor. 

Qiies, ^th. What amount of Cotton is produced annually in Li- 
beria f 

Ans. Till recently, no attention was paid to the raising of Cotton 
in Liberia, with the exception of a littl^ needed by some families, 
which a few plants would supply. Now, several of our farmers are 
making the experiment by planting a few acres. A little Cotton has 
been exhibited at our Fairs, and at the last, one farmer exhibited a 
bale of 200 lbs. Not much cloth is manufactured by the Americans, 
because at present our facilities are limited. The natives raise a con- 
siderable quantity of Cotton, but the most of it does not reach our 
market. From what I can learn, the quantity of cotton manufac- 
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tured into cloth by the natives, and pnrchased by our traders, is not 
below 25,000 lbs per year. 

The quantity of raw cotton purchased is not known. The above 
estimate does not embrace the large amount of cloth used by the 
natives of their own manufacture, and a great quantity that does not 
reach our markets. 

Ques. 7th. What numher of Sheep and what (imount of icool is 
shorn annuallt/^ and trhat amount in manufactured into yarn atnl 
doth ? 

Ans, The number of sheep is not large. They are all peculiar to 
this climate and have no wool ! 

Qucfi. 8. Have you among yon tanners^ clothiers, and inorhen^ in 
tin? 

Ans. We have tanners and workers in tin. Most of the leather 
used by us is made in Liberia, and some is of a fine quality, and will 
compare favorably with foreign leather of good quality. Our tinners 
perform considerable work in making tin vessels which are much 
needed here; and lately the importation of tin ware htLs received 
something of a check. Our tin, however, has to be imported from 
foreign countries. There is a large quantity of bricks made by our 
citizens, and at present very few foreign bricks are used in the coun- 
try. We could also mention the number of shoemakers ; — some of 
whom carry on not a mean trade, and the tailors, and among the 
females, milliners and dressmakers, &c. Our cabinet makers pro- 
duce very often superior articles of their mechanism — and upon the 
whole some of our mechanics would, with suitable facilities, carry 
their work to a very good degree of perfection. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 



Hayti. 



President Geffrard, of the Haytien Republic, has of late been offer- 
ing strong inducements to the colored people to emigrate to St. Do- 
mingo, .and several hundreds have gone there. . Two vessels sailed 
from New Haven, Connecticut, in June last, carrying one hundred 
and sixty emigrants. About two hundred left Louisiana for Hayti 
in 1859, but their expectations were not realized. They found 
themselves among a people speaking a different language and pro- 
fessing the Roman religion. It was not home. They found them- 
selves aliens, and consequently many of them returned to the United 
States. We commend in the colored man an ambition to rise and 
better his condition, but his ambition is entitled to still higher praise 
when coupled with the desire to bless his country and his race. 
Africa is the proper home of the African. God has preserved that 
land for him for a thousand years, by placing pestilence at her gates 
to guard them against the entrance of the white man. 

10 
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Commerce of Liberia. 

From five other ports of entry in Liberia, returns have not been 
received, yet one of them, Bassa, is known to be a principal mart for 
the palm oil and coffee trade. The failure of our Government to 
admit Liberian vessels to our ports on the same terms as those of 
other most favored nations, and on which our vessels are admitted to 
hers, disposes the Liberians to seek from England their supplies. 

The influence of the Liberian Government over the native tribes 
under its authority and beyond its jurisdiction, continues to increase, 
and is attended with the growth of civiUzation and its precious fruits 
of good order, industry, comfort, and peace. 

England, by energetic efforts and liberal patronage, is encouraging 
the growth of cotton in Australia, where thousands of acres of the 
best quality and growth are, this year, giving a rich reward to the 
English planter. A commission has also been sent to upper Egypt 
to encourage the growth of this staple there. The " Manchester 
Cotton Supply Company" is already employing thousands of native 
Africans in Yoruba in cotton culture, from which country 6,000 bales 
were shipped to England in 1859, and the quantity produced in 
Yoruba is said to double with each succeeding year. 

In British India also, (but fifty years ago the chief source of cot- 
ton supply for the world,) the work of raising cotton is stimulated to 
an unprecedented degree. Cotton is there native to the soil, and has 
for ages been produced in great abundance. 

In Liberia also, as stated in our last Keport, the G-ovemment is 
fast enlisting both the Americo-Liberians and the 70,000 natives 
within the Republic in the culture of cotton and sugar. For this 
purpose. President Benson, two years ago, visited all the American 
seitlements and the towns of the natives, and distributed to them the 
seed of the Sea Island cotton. Cotton is there indigenous, and pro- 
duces well from six to eight years, without replanting. 

There are millions of acres in Africa where cotton is growing wild, 
and is running to waste from year to year, for the want of means and 
knowledge among the natives, to harvest and prepare it for market 
From all manufacturing countries, there arises a cry for this same 
raw material, which Africa grows in such unsurpassed abundance. 

The following named gentlemen were elected officers fot the coming 
year, viz : 

President — ^Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D. D. 

Vice Presidents. — Hon. Carlos Coolidge, Hon. Samuel Kellogg. 

Secretary. — Rev. J. K. Converse. 

Treasurer, — George W. Scott, Esq. 

Auditor. — Hon. Joseph Howes. 

Managers. — Henry Stevens, Esq., Norman Williams, Esq., Free- 
man Keyes, Esq., Rev. C. C. JParker, Hon. Erastus Fairbanks, Hon. 
John Gr. Smith, Hon. Zimri Howe, Hon. Wm. Nash, Hon. Daniel 
Baldwin, L. H. Delano, Esq., Rev. W.H. Lord, Rev. F. W. Shelton. 
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LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 

President Benson writes, February 10th, that the Legislature 
had granted him a leave of absence for the benefit of his health, 
and that he would sail thence in March for London, and that being 
empowered to advance the interests of Liberia, he might conclude 
to visit the United States. We think it doubtful whether hjs pur- 
pose will be fulfilled, unless some act for the recognition of the 
Independence of Liberia should pass Congress, which we trust 
will be the case. It is of great importance that Africa should bo 
opened to commerce and to all the appliances and agencies for 
her civilization. 

We gather the following items of intelligence from the Liberia 
Herald of December 20th, 1861, and January 15th, 1862: 

Our Native Difficulties. — Some have spoken of war and other 
chastisements, as the most effectual means of quieting the disturbances 
Among our aborigines, and preparing the way for the introduction of 
civilization and Christianity. In some instances this may be so, and 
has really been found to be the case. The government, however, has 
always regretted the necessity that was laid upon it to employ force 
to quell the turbulent. 

But, while agreeing to a certain extent with the above principle in 
some particular cases, yet we differ from it in the general, and advance 
a theory, which is deducible from the views of the government, and 
from the sentiments of all who have a proper conception of the duty 
of Liberia. Our theory is no new one ; for it is founded on the in- 
junction, " Go up and possess the land." 

By the word "po««e««," we do not mean to convey the idea, that 
we advocate possessing the land to the effect of dispossessing our 
aboriginal brethren of their right to the land ', but to the effect of 
our enjoying mutually this good land decreed to us by God himself, 
enlightening our heathen brethren with the light of civilization and 
Christianity, that they " may learn war no more,'' but contribute their 
share to the building up of a common negro nationality. 

How did wars and tumults rage in our immediate neighborhood, 
until we began to spread out, and occupy the haunts of the blood 
thirsty warrior and the slave dealer with the dwellings of civilization 
and peace ! These evils have been driven farther into the interior ; 
and if we spread out more, and " go up and possess the land,'' we 
can drive still farther back, year after year, and generation after 
generation, these foul things, until we drive them from the continent 
of Africa. 

There is a vast good to be done pecuniarily, morally, nationally. 
The great riches that are yearly carried from Africa, might be turned 
to strengthen our common national resources; so that the means 
which our aborieinal brothers every year contribute to the enhance- 
ment of the wealth of others, might be used to aid the nationality of 
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which they must have an equal share with us. , The dyewoods, the 
gums, the gold, the ivory, the cotton, the oils, which go from our 
interior to other places beyond the limits of the Eepublic, might be 
poured into our lap. Materials which, in their crude state, are sent 
out of the Republic, bringing little or no value to us, might be con- 
verted into various forms and natures, and be of immensely more value 
to us, because our aboriginal brethren, as well as ourselves, will be 
taught arts of manufacture, having been more fully convinced of its 
great advantage. 

Wherever Liberian jurisdiction has extended, there the slave trade 
has given place to more honorable avocations. We have had suffi- 
cient evidence to convince us that our aborigines are an industrious 
people. We are not among those who think they see " nothing 
prophetic of future greatness among them." We see as plain ele- 
ments of greatness among them as have been in the aborigines of any 
other nation. And we believe that by possessing the land, we can 
extinguish the slave trade in the remote interior, stop the feuds that 
often rage there, and replace the evils under which our heathen 
brethren are now suffering, by the blessings of peace. 

We must bring our aborigines more closely into the social and 
national compact that binds us both. We rrmst go to them, ^e 
must carry them the blessings which we now enjoy, and dive into 
their rich ocean of wealth, instead of awaiting on the sea shore, as we 
now do, for the scum that the tide washes up. 



Thursday, the 28th ult., conformably to the Proclamation of His 
Excellency, the President, was observed throughout Liberia, as a day 
of Thanksgiving. The citizens ot the Eepublic, grateful for the 
blessings poured upon them during the year, by Divine Providence, 
seemed glad of the opportunity of manifesting their gratitude for 
Divine favor, and imploring a continuance of the same. 



On Sunday, the 1st instant, being an anniversary usually cele- 
brated by our citizens, the Kev. E. W. Blyden, according to pre- 
vious arrangement, preached a national sermon in the M. E. Church, 
before a large concourse of people. The subject was truly interesting, 
and was ably treated; it embraced our duty to Liberia and Africa; 
the work before us, and the men required for the discharge of that 
duty. Mr. Blyden's sermon set forth many of the faults of which 
we, as a nation, are guilty, and which are so many obstacles in Ae: 
way of our " going up and possessing the land.'' 




Monday, the 2d instant, was the day set apart by the young men, -.j 
on which to celebrate the ever-memorable "first of December.'* The/ ^ 
appropriate exercises were performed in the centre of the GTovernment .! 
Square. There were present the President and his cabinet, membeis 
of the Legislature, and other distinguished citizens, foreign oonsub, 
&c., &c. 
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The oration delivered by Mr. J. T. Dimery, was very interesting, 
and showed great depth as well as a wide range of thought. The 
subject which was ably treated, was the following : " The Founders 
of Liberia — their condition in the land of Oppression; the motives 
inducing them to emigrate to Africa — and what they have done 
towards establishing a Negro Nationality on the West Coast of 
Africa^ 

• 

Thc International Exhibition. — On the 29th ultimo, some 
of the articles intended for the International Exhibition, to be held 
in London, in 1862, were exhibited in the Hall of Representatives, 
for the gratification of the citizens. 

We regret to say, that owing to the various excitements that have 
agitated us during the year, we have not made as good a collection 
as was anticipated at the commencement of the year : however, the 
Government intend making as good an exhibition as circumstances 
will allow. 

We consider the occasion an important epoch in the history of Li- 
beria; and though we are sorry that the circumstances have not per- 
mitted the civilized portion of our citizens to " do their best;'' yet 
we hope that Liberia will make an honorable display, and receive 
such encouragement, as will tend to hasten her progress. 

The Legislature of the Republic convened on the 2d instant. In 
the House, Hon. B. Wright was unanimously elected Speaker. The 
members elect were qualified on the 5th instant. The seats of Messrs. 
McDonough, Schreiner and Strother (House) from Since county 
were contested ; but after investigation, it appeared there was no 
ground for a contest, and these members were afterwards qualified. 

Maryland county will be declared entitled to three Representatives, 
according to the amendment of the Constitution, more than ten- 
twelfths of the people having voted for the amendment at the last 
biennial election. S. A. Benson and D. B. Warner are President 
and Vice President elect, for the next term. 



Mr. C. O. Luca and Mrs. J. W. Luca gave their second Grand 
Concert on Friday evening, the 13th instant, in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, by special permission. The concert passed 
off to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The President delivered his annual message to the Legislature on 
Saturday, the 7th instant, in the Hall of the House. The message 
seems to have much interested the members, as well as the large 
audience of citizens who were present on the occasion. The message 
appears in the columns of our present number. 

We had the honor of being present at a Soiree given last evening, 
(19th) in the Senate Chamber by the gentlemen of the Montserrado 
bar, in honor of Judge B. R. Wilson, of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
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sions and (^mmon Pleas. There were present, besides the lawjers 
and the Judge, several Senators, Ex-President Roberts, and other 
citizens ; and the company was enlivened by the presence of several 
ladies, and some exquisite piano music. A set of resolutions in 
honor of President Benson, for directing the improvements to be 
made in the Court House and Senate Chamber, and in honor of 
Judge Wilson for the admirable manner in which he superintended 
the work, as well as for the honesty and ability with which he pre- 
sided over the court — was presented and duly seconded. Afterwards 
several toasts were drank ; and the company dispersed at a late hour, 
well pleased with the enjoyment of the occasion. 



Having been compelled to stop the issue of our paper for several 
months, as soon as the obstructing circumstances were removed, we 
resumed our work. 

We issued a number on the 27th ultimo, and shall continue to 
issue, perhaps somewhat irregularly, until the first of January, when 
we shall make a new arrangement in our paper, so as to commence 
the volume the first of the year. 

It is due to subscribers to say, that we will make a deduction in 
their bills for lost time, and for the unfinished volume which will 
cease at the last of the present month. 

Rev. E. W. Blyden. — We have inserted in this number a com- 
munication from Rev. 3Ir. Blyden, written while in the United 
States ; but not before published on accent of the discontinuation of 
our paper. It is necessary to say that Mr. Blyden arrived here on 
the 20th of September last, having remained in America not quite 
two months. At a meeting of the young men, at which President 
Benson, Vice President Warner, Ex-President Roberts, and other 
distinguished gentlemen were present, in the Representative Hall, 
Mr. Blyden, who, as Chairman of the Committee, had been the bearer 
of a walking cane, a present from the young men of Liberia to Lord 
Brougham — made his report, in which he expressed the gratification 
his JjorJship felt, and the appreciation he entertained for the gift. 
He also read a letter of advice and encouragement from his lordship 
to the young men, which letter has been before published in our 
paper. Mr. Blyden then, by request, gave a lecture on his visit to 
England. The report and lecture were both received with satisfac- 
tion. 



January 15, 1862. 

The Inauguration. — On Monday, the 6th inst., the city was 
alive with the bustle of the citizens, and the numerous visitors from 
our sister Counties, and from the St. Paul's River. 

At nine o'clock, there was suddenly seen on the Stockton opposite 
the city, a long line of boats' and canoes, bringing many persons, 
men, women and children, to the city to witn/Bss the inaugnration of 
President and Vice President. 
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The Committee of Arrangements, Messrs. A. F. Johns, L. L. 
Lloyd, and H. W. Johnson, appointed by the Committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Eepresentatives, had done all that could reasonably 
be expected to add to theecto of the day. The Government Square 
was the place selected for the performance of the exercises. 

The procession formed in front of the President's Mansion, at 
10 3-4 o'clock, A. M., under the direction of Chief Marshall B. J. 
K. Anderson ; and on the firing of the signal gun, moved off in the 
following order : 

1. Young Guards. 2. Mayor and City Council. 3. Chief Just- 
ice and Associates. 4. Committee of the Senate and House. 5. 
President and Vice President Elect. 6. Cabinet Officers. 7. Diplo- 
matic Corps. 8. Staff and Field Officers. 9. Officers of the Navy. 
10. Citizens generally. 11. Military. 

On arriving on the ground, the exercises were as follows : 

1. National Air. 

2. Administering of oath of Office. 

3. Inaugural Address. 

4. National Air. 

We have published in our present number, the inaugural address 
of the President, which, in our opinion, surpasses any we have before 
published in the Herald, in its earnestness of purpose, its spirit of 
unselfish patriotism, and its advocacy of an outward march in the 
achievement of our national glory. However, as the address is be- 
fore our readers, it will speak for itself. 

About three o'clock, on the day of inauguration, many hundreds 
of citizens assembled in the Government Square to partake of the 
dinner that had been prepared for the occasion. There wei:e present 
at the dinner, the President and Vice President and Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, Chief Justice and Associate Judges, Repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, and other distinguished persons. 

* * This inauguration was the grandest we have ever witnessed 
in Liberia. May it be a sign of the glory of the administration of 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Warner for their official term ; and a faint type 
of the glory that is yet to dawn on our beloved country. 

On this occasion, most of the animosity of party feeling seemed 
buried in the past ; and Liberians appeared once more as brothers, 
who have a common interest— 7a common destiny. 

Inauguration of Liberia College. — On Thursday, the 23d, 
we were present at the ceremonies of inaugurating the College. In 
the number present, were the President and Cabinet, Members of the 
Legislature, Distinguished Foreigners, the Clergy, and other citizens. 
Hon. B. J. Drayton delivered the introductory address. Hon. J. 
J. Roberts, LL. D., and Rev. E. W. Blyden, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages and literature, delivered their inaugural ad- 
dresses The exercises were interspersed with music. 

We were well pleased with the exercises, and admire the good 
sense displayed in the addresses. 
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We vrei'o highly pleased with the substance of a discourse deliv- 
ered last Sabbath morning by Rev. B. R. Wilson, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Sabbath school of the M. E. Church. The 
most of the reverend gentleman's propositions were well selected and 
clearly stated. His amplifications were pretty good, and as full as 
time would allow him. We regret very much that he did not have 
time to extend his amplifications further, especially as we do not 
soon get tired of hearing and being edified by a good, plain, practi- 
cal sermon. 



From the N. Y. Colonization Journal. 

By the arrival of the splendid new Cunard steamer China, on 
the 26th March, at the port of New York, we have the Liberia 
Herald for December and January, and letters to date of Febru- 
ary 15th. 

The steamer Seth Grosvenor had been repaired, and resumed 
her trips, carrying the February mail from Monrovia to Cape 
Palmas. Dr. Dunbar, of the firm Johnson, Turpin & Dunbar, 
writes, " It affords me g reat pleasure to inform you that ' the 
steamer ' is again afloat, and in as good condition as ever. She 
arrived at Cape Palmas on the 14th, and made the trip in less 
than usual time." President Benson also writes with reference 
to the steamer as follows : " The Seth Grosvenor is repaired, 
and it is generally agreed to be thoroughly done, so that she will 
keep in good order two years, if she is kept off the rocks and 
sand-banks. Her bill for repairs will amount to nearly $2,000." 

The disaster to the steamer deprived the Liberians of regular 
mail facilities long enough to impress a lasting conviction of her 
great value. With the steamer in order last summer, the Spanish 
slave-trader would not have been lost, and a valuable prize would 
have been secured to the Republic. 

The Liberia Government has, we rejoice to say, adopted the 
policy of making a direct appeal to the colored population of the 
United vStates. Hayti, by authenticating agents to present her 
advantages to the cblored people, has secured many hundred emi- 
grants the last year, nearly all of whom, if the privileges accorded 
to them by Libeira had been presented to them, might have chosen 
to emigrate to tliat Republic. 



From the Colonization Ilerald. 

We have received the Liberia Herald fop December 20, 1861, 
and January 1, and 15, 1862, and find them unusually interesting. 
Not having room for extracts we have prepared a synopsis of a por- 
tion of their contents. 

Thursday, the 28th of November, was appropriately observed as a 
day of Thanksgiving ; and on Monday, December 2d, was celebrated 
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the " ever memorable first of December." Exercises were per- 
formed in Government Square, including an oration by Mr. J. T. 
Dimery, before the President and his Cabinet, Foreign Consuls, 
and distinguished citizens. The Legislature commenced its annual 
session on the second of December. Hon. E. W. Wright was unani- 
mously elected Speaker of the House. On the 21st of December, 
the brig John H. Jones from New York, November 8th, arrived at 
Monrovia, with emigrants and several returned Liberians. The 
Agent of the United States for liberated Africans, reports that three 
thousand two hundred and forty-three of these people, landed during 
the year 1860, were on hand September 3, 1861, and that the Gov- 
. emment of Liberia have, in ^od faith, fulfilled their contract in re- 
ference to said recaptives. Joseph A. Peacher invites attention to 
his sash, door, and blind factory, at the interior settlement of Carys- 
burg. He warrants his manufactures inferior to none imported in 
workmanship and variety of style, and as cheap as any from abroad. 
£. J. Roye, a successful merchant, advertises tha^ he has ^^ cash and 
available funds to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, which he will 
use to purchase cotton, to stimulate iffS immediate growth." 

On Thursday, the 23d of January, the Liberia College at Mon- 
rayia, was opened with appropriate ceremonies. The Hon. B. J. 
Drayton delivered an able oration; and Hon. J. J. Roberts, and 
Rev. E. W. Blyden, Professor, made inaugural addresses. Among 
those present were President Benson and his Cabinet, and Members 
of the Legislature. 

These are but few of the instances which might be given, illus- 
trating the healthy condition of this prosperous African State. Li- 
beria was never in a more flourishing condition for its citizens, or 
encouraging to its friends and patrons. 



AN HONORABLE DISPLAY. 

Earl Russell directed the British steam packet, on its return from 
Western Africa, in January, to call at Monrovia for such goods and 

Sroduce as might be destined for the grand International Exhibition 
uring the present year. These have arrived safely in London, and 
are now in the exhibition building. They are described as numer- 
ous, of much variety, creditable to the little Republic, and equal to 
the hopes of its friends. The collection comprises native African 
mamifactured cotton cloths, instruments worked direct from indige- 
nous iron ore, fancy articles of many kinds, and various products of 
its fertile soil. 

President Benson and Ex-President Roberts have expressed their 
purpose to visit the Exhibition. It is thought that the foimer will 
continue his journey to the United States. Mr. Benson accompanied 
his parents to Liberia in 1822, when but six years of age, and has 
not been out of the country since. He is of pure African blood, and 
enjoys a most excellent reputation. — Ih. 
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A FEARFUL EXAMPLE. < 

The carrying out of the laws against the slave-trade is a work of 
progress in the right direction. Heretofore the risks have been so 
small and the profits so gigantic, that many have launched into this 
diabolical commerce, which has crimsoned and devasted a continent 
The execution in New York, on the 21st of February, of Captain 
Gordon, will be a stunning blow at the traffic as prosecuted under 
the American flag, while it must elevate the moral standing of the 
nation before the world. 



WEST AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

Recent explorations into the great continent of Africa show that 
there exists a salubrious interior with noble rivers, lakes, mountains, 
fertile regions, and numerous inhabitants, many of the latter in a 
semi-civilized state. 

Capt. R. F. Burton, the indefatigable traveller, has sent an ac- 
count of his examination of Abbeokuta river, which he ascended 
from Lagos, and found to be navigable till crossed by a ridge of 
rocks at a place called Aso, which bars any further progress. Ci^ 
tain Burton was continuing his survey of the coast rivers with a 
view of finding the best means of communication with the interior. 

Dr. William Durrant, medical officer of the Niger Exploring Ex- 
pedition, states in a letter dated London, February 12th, that he ob- 
served the further he progressed inland, the less virulent became 
the climatic diseases; that the native tribes at the confluence of that 
famous stream with the Tehadda are Mahomedans, and in mental 
and physicp,l qualities are superior to most of the African nations ; 
and that " cotton grows spontaneously and might be successfully cul- 
tivated over a most beautiful and extensive country." 



A CORRESPONDENT of the West African Herald alleges that since 
May, 1860, hundreds of slaves have been brought down from various 
places on the Volta, in canoes, by that river to Addah, and thence 
dispatched by the Ahwoonah lagoon to Attokoe, Jellee Coflee, Port 
8eguro, and Whydah, for shipment, the whole eventually passing 
within fifty yards of the British port at Imlah. He adds, that in 
18G0, a st<3am slaver, the City of Norfolk, called at Addah, a British 
port at the mouth of the Volta, only .fifty-two miles east of Fort 
James, British Accra, and landed an agent there, who purchased in 
the neighborhood, and sent by lagoon to Whydah, a great number 
of the slaves subsequently taken off by the steamer. A report is in 
circulation to the efiect that " Grambia was to be exchanged for the 
Gabboon, Grand Bassam, Assinee,'' &c. The importance of such an 
exchange is dwelt upon, as the Gaboon would offer a most satabrions 
station for the British squadron. 
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The London Gazette contaiDs a dispatch from the British Con- 
Bul at Lagos, and a copy of the treaty of commerce signed by the 
King and Chiefs of Porto Novo, authorizing British subjects to erect 
factories for the collection and purchase of palm oil and other pro- 
duce; also to purchase land for the cultivation of cotton, or any 
other produce ; and also to sell and barter produce of the country, 
and other privileges. In fulfillment of the treaty, a payment of 
two heads of cowries shall be paid on every 160 gallons of oil, and 
two strings of cowries for every pound of ivory exported from Porto 
Novo. Fifteen heads of cowries to be paid for making public the 
readiness of any merchant to trade. A similar treaty was also con- 
cluded with the chiefs of Badagry, the traders to pay one and a half 
lieads of cowries on every 160 gallons of oil, and two strings of cow- 
ries on every pound of ivory exported from Badagry. The payment 
of one head per thirty gallons hitherto charged on palm oil coming 
from Porto Novo, and all other charges and imports on produce, to 
cease. « 



A GEOGRAPHICAL problem has just been solved by the confirma- 
tion of the existence of a range of mountains covered with eternal 
snow in the equatorial regions of Eastern Africa. When the exist- 
ence of these mountains — Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenia — ^were first 
reported by the niissionaries, Krapf and Rebman, who had explored 
the country from Mombas in 1847, doubts were thrown upon their 
statemeiit^ by theoretical geographers, who were unable to reconcile 
them with their preconceived hypotheses. The whole question has 
now, however, been set at rest by the account of a journeiy to the 
" EUiiopian Olympus,'' performed by a German and English gen- 
tleman, Baron Von der Decken and Mr. R. Thornton, the latter of 
whom was formerly connected with Dr. Livingstone's expedition. 
The Baron relates in a letter dated Zanzibar, Nov. 12, 1861, how, by 
a triangulation of the country from Mombas to Mount Kilimanjaro, 
he has determined its height to be 21,000 feet, the uppermost 3,000 
feet being covered with snow. Nineteen days were occupied in a 
survey of this stupendous mountain from various sides, but 8,000 
feet was the highest point of actual ascent reached by the traveller, 
who was imperfectly prepared for the laborious task. The discovery 
has an important bearing on the " source of the Nile " question, and 
it is more probable that the sacred river is fed by the eternal snows 
of the mountain, than that it issues from Lake Nyanza, according to 
the theory of the late English traveller, Cape. Speke. 



SERVICES IN THE NATIVE LANGUAGES. 

One of the most interesting features of the Mission of the 
Church (Episcopal) Missionary Society in Sierra Leone is, that 
therein are brought together natives of the various portions of the 
continent of Africa. The population is composed chiefly of re- 
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captured slaves. It is stated that one hundred diflere nt languages 
are spoken among them. This, of course, affords remarkable fa- 
cilities for sending the Gospel to portions of Africa from which 
these prisoners were taken. 

The following extract relates to the employment of agencies 
thus prepared : 

The religious services in the Colony have from its first days 
been performed in the English language, as the variety of natife 
languages has induced the inhabitants to adopt English as their 
ordinary medium of communication. But regarding Sierra Leone 
as a basis for the Yoruba Mission, and for other missions in the 
interior of Africa, it becomes important to keep up in Sierra Leone 
some of the leading missionary languages of Africa, in the hope 
that suitable native teachers may be prepared, in the educational 
establishments of Sierra Leone, for employment in their fathe^ 
land. With this view, a service in Yoruba is kept up in Kissy 
by Isaac Spencer, a catechist. It takes place immediately after 
the morning service, and is well attended. The average number 
is from 100 to 150. "The Yoruba people seem to take a great 
delight in this service, as the most ignorant can understand the 
word of God in their own language." 

The following narrative occurs in the journal of the Rev. 
George Nicol : 

On Trinity Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, according to a^ 
rangement, cg-me up to Regent, and conducted an entire service, 
and administered the holy communion in Ibo. It was proposedi 
several weeks before, that there should be a large gathering of a« 
many Ibos as could be conveniently called together, for the purpose 
of hearing in their own language the wonderful works of God. The 
morning service was conducted in English. Mr. Taylor read the 
prayers, and I preached from Isaiah 45 : 22. I alluded to the im- 
portance of the occasion w^hich had especially called us together. 
The sacrament was, for the first time in the history of this colo- 
ny, to be administered in their own language. Nearly four hun- 
dred communicants presented themselves before the holy table. 
Mr. Taylor, in a very impressive manner, delivered the bread 
and cup in Ibo, and I followed in English. It was a solemn sea- 
son, and was made a blessing to many a soul. The aflernoon 
service was conducted entirely in Ibo. Many were melted to 
tears ; and at the close of the service one and another said to me : 
" We are without excuse ; we have heard the word of God read 
and preached in our own language.'' On Monday, we had a 
large Ibo missionary meeting, when Mr. Taylor interested hi« 
hearers by giving them a detailed account of the Lord^s work at 
Onitsha. I have great pleasure in stating that Regent church has 
two christian teachers laboring in heathen lands, John Smart at 
Onitsha, and Henry Green at Ibadan, in the Yoruba country. 
We thank God for this. 
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From the Colonization Herald. 
INDEPENDENCE AND RECOGNITION. 

The Pennsylvania Colonization Society has, whenever a suitable 
opportunity offered, called attention to this interesting and important 
iuea4sure. If has just renewed the effort. At the last meeting of its 
Board of Managers, a memorial to Congress was approved and or- 
dered to be forwarded for presentation. This latter has been faith- 
fully attended to. Subjoined is this document, bringing out, as it 
does, not only the duty and interest of our rulers in this respect, but 
the moral and philanthropic reasons inducing an early acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of Liberia : 

To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled : 

The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society 
Respectfully represents — 

'■'• That Liberia became an independent Republic July 2Gth, 1847, 
*ind has since^' exercised all the functions, power and attributes of a 

• •overeign nation. It has by equitable purchase secured a territory 
.t* Extending along the western coast of Africa upwards of six hundred 
^ |niles, and inland from thirty to fifty. About twelve thousand have 
ft ^migrated from this country, who, with several hundred thousand 
** ibative Afric^s intermingled with them, constitute its population. 
>*^Living under the influence of a constitution and laws modelled after 

1)ur dwh, they IfiiTe made rapid advances in education, morality and 
'^rue religion. They have extirpated slavery and the slave trade not 
inly withjjj their jurisdiction, but as far as their influence extends. 
Possessed m important natural resources, a friendly intercourse with 

• .them cQnld not fail to greatly benefit our national commerce, and, by 
• means of communication constantly growing through these channels 

^f trade, ihe colored people in our midst would become more inclined 
iLto Mt^i^ Africa. 
jj. ^IWKm^ seem especially proper that the Government of the Uni- 
Hked.^^&SSes should formally recognize the nationality of Liberia, al- 
ready acknowledged by France, Great Britain, Belgium, Prussia, 
3razil, Lubec, Bremen, Hamburg, Portugal, and the Kingdom of 
»Jtaly. The non-performance of this act burdens the vessels and 
• trade of that country with discriminating dues and charges which 
are driving, them to European ports, where they are freely wel- 
comed. Declared to be entitled to respect under the law of nations 
they would return to trade with us, and the more readily with the 
conviction that this was only another development of that generous 
policy that laid the foundations of the Republic. 

Your memorialists respectfully and earnestly request that the in- 
dependence of the Eepublic of Liberia, and its existence as a nation, 
may be recognized by the Government of the United States. 
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EMANCIPATION IN TUB DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The bill was signed by the President yesterday, and returned 
to Congress accompanied by a special message from the President 
in the following words : 

Felloic-citizens of the Senate 

and House of Representatives : 

The act entitled ** An act for the release of certain persons held 
to service or labor in the District of Columbia" has this day 
been approved and signed. 

I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Congress 
to abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever desired to see 
the national capital freed from the institution in some satisfactory 
way. Hence there has never been, in my mind, any question 
upon the subject except the one of expediency, arising in view of 
all the circumstances. If there be matters within and about this 
act which might have taken a course or shape more satisfactory 
to my judgment, I do not attempt to specify them. I am gratified 
that the two principles of compensation and colonization are both • 
recognized and practically applied in the act. 

In the matter of compensation it is provided that claims may |e 
presented within ninety days from the passage of the act, " bit ^ 
not thereafter," and there is no saving for minors, femmes-coveft,** 
insane, or absent persons. I presume this is an omission ijy * 



mere oversight, and I recommend that it be supplied by atf' 

ABRAHAM LINCtfLN.'*' 



amendatory or supplemental act. 
April 16, 1862. 



The State Constitutional Convention of Illinois, on the 5th instant/ 
discussed the article which prevents negroes and mulattoes from emi- 
grating into that State, and prohibits them from exercising the 
rights of suffrage, and requires the General Assembly io Jllkss laws 
to carry out the provisions of the article. The article was adopted 
by sections in Committee of the Whole. The report was then sub- 
jnitted to the Convention, and concurred in by vote of 45 against 13. 



"The Ftttube; op Africa"— being Addresses and Sermons, etc. etc., 
delivered in the Bepublic of Liberia, by Eev. Alex. Crummell, B. A. 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 

This work appears from the press of Charles Scribner, New York. This 
work speaks well for the ability and literary reputation of its author, as 
well as for his concern for his country and his race. Mr. Crummell is a 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the College of Liberia. 
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"The Hand of God with the Black Kace." — A discoiu-se delivered 
before the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, by Kev. Alexander T. McGill, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of Princeton, New Jersey. 

This able Discourse, which we have but just received, but had no oppor- 
tunity to peruse, will doubtless attract the attention of those who wish to 
fulfil their duties towards Africa. 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

The Executive Committee of the American Colonization Societv, on the 
25th of last month, in expectation of an increased number of emigrants, 
postponed the departure of the expedition from Baltimore to Liberia to the 
first of June. The friends of this Society are requested to make known the 
change, and all who wish a passage will please apply immediately to this 
office, "Washington City, or to James Hall & Co., 65 Second Street, Balti- 
more. 



PRESIDENT BENSON 
ON HIS WAY, (PROBABLY NOW) IN ENGLAND. 

Off Teneriffe, April 1, 1862, 10 o'clock, A. M. 
"We are just running into port at Teneriffe, where this and other letters 
will be mailed. The captain thinks we will anchor within a couple of 
hours, and will sail again this afternoon or evening. I am pleased to be 
ableto say, that I have already improved by the voyage ; and that all the 
Liberifti^ are doing pretty well — eight Liberians are passengers." 
••;"'^« ^'^Respectfully, 

- Ij, . i;*i' . "Benson." 



1 4 



* TOrBi IN THE U. S- SENATE ON THE RECOGNITION 6f HAYTI AND, 

LIBERIA. 

^ On motion of Mr. Sumner, the bill for the recognition of Hayti and 
T.^rift. was taken up. 
, d?he bill passed as follows : 

\ ^Wv— Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Cowan, 
Doolittle. Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Henderson, 
I, Howe, King, Lane (Ind.,) Lai^e (Kansas,) Latham, McDougall, 
•rip, Pomeroy, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck^ Trumbull, 
Wilkinson, Wilson (Mass.,) Wright— 32. 
fs-. — Messrs. Bayard, Carlile^ Davis, Powell, Saulsbury, Starke, and 
L^teg^l^fin— 7. 

SIJCve Trade Treaty with England. — A Washington dispatch, 

dat^ April 10th, to the New York Times, says: 

"The President sent a message to the Senate to-day, covering a treaty 

recently agreed upon by Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward, and the corresppn- 

^dence relating to the African Slave Trade. The President, without ex- 

pp88ftuig any opinion on the subject, transmitted the papers to the Senate, 

for Its 'ratification or rejection. 
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"If ratified, the Government of Great Britain will then pass upon the 
subject. If the treaty, as now drawn up by the Ministers of the two Gov- 
ernments, is finally agreed upon, and becomes law, it is believed that, by a 
thorough compliance with its provisions, the slave trade will cease to exist 
in less than ten years." 



RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 20th of March to the 20th of April, 1862. 



NEW UAMPSHIRE. 

Jlenniker — Washington Berry, 
$1, Horace Childs, $2, Rev. 
J. M. R. Eaton, $1, Mrs. M. 
L. N. Conner, $2, and A. I). 
L. Conner, $S, - - 9 00 

VERMONT. 
By Rev. F. Butler— 

Brattlehoro'^1^. B. Williston, 
*10, E.Kirkland, A.VanDorn, 
C. F. Thompson, $8 each, S. 
Root, Charles L. Mead, J2 
each, Got. F. Holbrook, L. 
G. Mead, D. B. Thompson, 
A. H. Wright, Jas. A. Chase, 
R. W. Clarke, Dr. W. H. 
Rockwell, Friend at Sabbath 
School Concert, $1 each, W. 
Felton, 50 cents, A Lady at 
Sabbath School Concert, 25 
cents. Center Congregational 
Sabbath School, in aid of Sab- 
bath Schools in Liberia, $20, 51 75 

J^'orwichr—Cons^ Church and 
Society,$10,Hon.AaronLov€- 
land, $1, - - - - 11 00 

West jBraitleboro-Cong.ChMrch 
and Society, - - - - 9 14 

Windsor — tiiram Harlow, Lu- 
ther C. White, Henry Ward- 
uer,S.R.Stocker, C.Coolidge, 
$5 each, A. Wardner, $4. J. 
T. Freeman, P. Merrifield, J. 
W. Hubbard, $1 each, L. W. 
Lawrence, 50 cents, in part 
annual collection, - - - 32 50 



104 39 



CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt — 

Mw Britain—F. H. North, $25, 
C. B. Irwin, H. E Russell, 
F. T. Stanley, Oliver Stanley, 
H. Stanley, each $5, Mrs. 
Rockwell, $3, - - - 

i\>M; Haven — Mrs. L. L. Soule, 
A. R. Street, each $10, Miss 
EHza Sherman, R. S. Fellows, 
Wells Southworth, W. W. 
Boardman, each $5, Charles 
L. Chaplain, Wm. Johnson, 
Mrs. A. N. Skinner, Mrs. 
Henry Ives, each $3, E. Bow- 
ditch, W. Peck, Mrs. S. A. 
Stevens, Miss Mary Button, 
Mrs. Isaac Beers, L. Bradley, 



53 00 



Dr. E. H. Bishop, L. Roberti, 
Samuel Noyes, Miss Annie C. 
Soule, each $2, Mrs. J. B. 
Bowditch, William Franklin^ 
Miss E. Robinson, J(»hD Rit- 
ter, L.A. Daggett, Mrs. Sarah 
Bristol, each$l, J. Olmstead, 
50 cents, .... 

Hartford — ^E. K. Root, Mrs. 
Samuel Colt, each $5; S. 
Spencer, $3, S. G. Savage^ 
Miss A. Goodman, Mrs. J. B. 
Corning, A. R. Hillier, E.W. 
Parsons, J. Langdon, each $1» 
Cash 25 cents, . - . 

Windso?' Locks — Collection in 
Congregational Church, Rev. 
Mr. Allen, - . . . 



78 50 



19 25 
32 03 



182 78 



DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Miscellaneous, - - . . g7g 32 

OHIO. 
GosJien — Rev. J. C. Benticon^ i f)0 



NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
Omaha — John Harris, 



% 00 



1,184 49 



FOR REPOSirORY. 

Maine. — South, Freeport — Sam'I 
BUss, to March, 1862, $2. ^ . 
Augusta — Edward Rouse, for 
1862, $1, - f- - • • J Od 

New Hampshirb. — Henndker — 
Jonas Wallace, - - - % 09 

Vermont. — Ntwlv/ry — David 
Johnson, to Mav, 1863, - - ^f| 

Ohio. — Goshen — Rev. J. S. Ben- 
tecon, for 1862, $1. Cincin- 
nati — Young Men's Mercan- 
tile Library, 1862, 75 cents, - ttf 

Wisconsin. — Fast Randolphr— % . 
Rev. Robert Blackburn, for 
1862, 1 00 

Total Reposiotry $8 75 

Donations 805 17 

Miscellaneous 879 88 

Ag^egate Amount $1,198 24 



API^EAL. 



ST. MARK'S HOSPITAL, CAPE PALMAS, AFRICA. 

This building, commenced in faith, is now ready to be occupied. 
It is beautiMly situated, substantially built, and will furnish 16 
beds for patients, in well ventilated apartments. We have a resi- 
dent physician, and a Christian lady, his mother, as matron. The 
Institution will be open to seamen, to colonists and to natives. 
We have no debt ; everything has been paid for, during the three 
years since we commenced the building. 

Now we need, 1st, Aid to support poor patients. We want 
benevolent individuals, Sunday Schools or societies, to support 
one or more beds, at $125 per annum. It cannot be expected, 
however, that these beds will be continually occupied, but any 
surplus funds arising therefrom will be devoted to the general 
expenses of the Institution ; a back building is yet to be erected^ 
for a kitchen, &c. 

2d. With regard to furniture : — We have chairs, bedsteads, and 
a small supply of bedding ; but need various articles suitable for 
a hospital, such as reflection wUl suggest j among them, articles of 
tin- ware and crockery, pails, spoons, knives and forks, cups and 
saucers, plates, tumblers; dry -goods, as bed-ticking, toweling, 
bleached and unbleached cotton, 8 yards of oil-cloth, coal oil and 
lamps, 1 pump, and 3 barrels cement for cistern ; groceries and 
medicines. Should any of these articles be donated to the Hos- 
pital, they may be sent to the care of Martin Hoffman Roberts, 
No. 103 Pearl Street, New York, for the Rev. C. C. Hoffman, 
Cape Palmas. 

Cape Palmas, March \2th, 1862. 

i^NoTE. — A vessel Ivill sail from New York for Cape Palmas 
about the Ist of June. 



The above was received too late for insertion in our present 
number, but at the urgent request of Mr. Rdberts we give it place 

I 

upon ari iextr^ leaf. 
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not a single death occurred durin*!; its progress — a result to be at- 
tributed mainly to the use ot* quinine a»s soon as the river was reached, 
as well as to the general excellence of* the equipment and arrange^ 
luents of the expeilitil>n. 

Encouraged by this result, Mr. Jjaird in-ovailed on the Govern- 
ment to enter into contracts for annual voyages up the river, and 
for this purpose built tlie steamers ./>(/yi>7>>v*>/y, Snnljcam und liainbuu-^ 
wliich have mad(i repeated ascents, 'fhe Daj/qn-hig^ having reached 
Kabba, on the Niger, in safety, was lost in a rapid a few miles above 
that place; and the S^mheam is now on the coa^t waiting the rising 
of the river for another ascent. Mr. Laird also established trading: 
depots at the confluence of the Niger and Chadda, and at various 
places lower down, which are still in active operation. , 

It is duo to the memory of Mr. J^aird to state that he persevered 
in these undertakings with little or no prospei-t of personal advantage, 
aud that, while in early life he participated to some extent in African 
exploration, he also deserves credit lor his steadfast endeavors to 
promote the geographical discoveries of others. 

A DM J It ALT Y ♦SUKYEYS. 

Afrtra, — On the west coast of Africa six sheets of the Kawara/ior 
Niger, by Lieutenant Glover, H. N., on the scale of one inch, and a 
detailed plan of the port of Lagos, have been published during the 
past year. At the Cape Colony, Mr. Francis Skead, 11. N., has com- 
pleted a targe plan of Table Bay, on the scale of 8 inches ; he has 
also re-examined the lower part of the Kongone, one of the safest 
entrances of tlje Zambesi. In the Red Sea, in tne Strait of Jubal, 
Gqmmander Mansell and Mr. Hull, in addition to their services on 
the coast of Syria, have re-examined the Ashraffi reef, and determined 
the site for a lighthouse, which it is hoped may be shortly built by 
the Egyptian Government, as it is much required in the nrir-ow 
passage o.f that Strait. 

^AFHICA— LlYIIs^GSTONE AND Sl^EKE. 

Tha past year has been characterised rather by the publicatiDn of 
previously coinple ted journeys, and by the outset of new expeditions,. 
*han by any accomplished work of actual exploration. 

Livingstone is almost the only traveller who has advanced far into 
Africa since our last Anniversary; and even his jonmeyings, in which 
he took back to- their home the remnant of that faithful Makololo 
body-guard whom their chief had conl&ded to his honor, lay too near 
his previously described route to afford much geographical novelty. 
We have, however, from his pen and from that of his brother an ex- 
ceedingly graphic re-dascription, careful measurements, and a small 
map of the unique cataract of Mosioatunya, popularly called in Eng- 
land the Victoria Falls. They show that Livingstone, in his previous 
journey, had so anxiously avoided exaggeration as to fall into the 

*F. GHU<»n, Esq., llun. Sec. K. G. J:^. 
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opposite error, and that he had considerably underrated the scale of 
this marvellous cataract It now appears that the river is upwards of 
a mile in breadth, and that,- when flowing over a level country, it 
comes suddenly upon a connected series of deep and narrow chasms 
running in abrupt zigzags athwart its bed, but hardly extending be- 
yond it : these finally widen out, and lead away in the general direc- 
tion of its course. Into the first of the chasms, which happens to be 
less than 100 yards across, the entire Zambesi tumbles at a single 
leap (but in many divisions, at least at the time of extreme low water) 
to a depth of 400 feet, and thus disappears from the surface of the 
land. After its fall, the river is visible from occasional points of 
view, struggling in those strangely-contracted and tortuous depths 
through whicl^ it has to make its further way. 

By our last intelligence Livingstone's new steamer had reached 
the mouth of the Zambesi, and he had started in her to explore the 
Rufuma River, which may prove the most convenient highway from 
the poast, to the Shirwa and Niassa lakes. Bishop Mackenzie accom- 
panied Livingstone. He had arrived, with about ten members of the 
Oxford and Cambridge mission, ready to commence operations at 
such point as Livingstone might recommend. Yielding to his ur- 
gency, he has postponed fixing on any locality until the Kuiuma shall 
have been examined : in the mean time the other members of the 
Bishop's party are located in healthy quarters, in the Comoro Islands. 
Sad news has been received of the mortality among a party of mis- 
sionaries who were despatched to the Makololo overland from the 
Cape. 

Between the Rufuma River and the latitude of Zanzibar, we have 
to lament the failure of two expeditions undertaken with great zeal. 
The scientific German traveller Roscher was murdered close to the 
Niassa Lake, and the Baron von Decken, who started from Zanzibar 
lln prosecution of Roscher's discoveries, and in search of his papers, 
has been robbed, repulsed, and compelled to return. However, in 
despite of this mischance, his energy is unabated, and he proposes a 
fresh attempt on a more northern district of Eastern Africa.* 

Captain Speke has taken the first step on his adventurous journey 
towards the sources of the White Nile. At the date of his last 
lettersf he had attained the high plateau of the interior, over which 
an unobstructed course lay along his old route to the Nianza Lake. 

* Intelligence has just been received by Sir R. Murchison, that the geol- 
ogist, Mr. Thornton, formerly attached to Dr. Livingitone's expedition, 
had, after recent travels in the neighborhood of the Zambesi, arrived at 
Zanzibar, and undertaken to accompany the Baron von Decken, who was 
on the point of starting for the snowy mountains of Kilimandjaro. 

f P. S. — July l^th. The last accounts of the expedition of Captains Speke 
and Grant, communicated by Lieut. Colonel Rigby, from Zanzibar, are 
dated Dec. 12th, 1860, from Khoko in Western Ugogo. The travellers had 
encountered heavy rains, and had lost some of the native followers and 
mules; but, nothing dispirited, they had killed rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
many varieties of antelope, zebras, pigs, and a giraffe, and were proceeding 
to Tura and Kazeh. 
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Beyond its soTitliern shore that district of mystery begins, whence 
we shall anxiously watch for his emergence into the basin of the 
White Nile. But lest he might arrive in distress at those barbarous 
outposts of North African commerce during the dead season of the 
year, when no civilized help is to be hoped for, and when adverse 
winds and heavy rains make further progress impossible either by 
water or by land, the Council of this Society has made every effort to 
utilise the proffered services of Mr. Petherick. That gentleman, H. 
B. M/s Vice Consul at Khartum, who is eminently capable from his 
position and his experience to render the desired assistance, offered 
to' station himself at Gondokoro until July next, with well-armed and 
provisioned boats, to ^wait the coming of Captain Speke. On our 
appealing for the necessary funds to the public, by a circular, in 
which the urgency of the case was explained, we must all have been 
gratified to witness the liberal response which that appeal elicited. 
A sufficient sum was speedily subscribed to carry out the above 
objects, and Mr. Petherick started last month on his journey. 

Two travellers, stimulated by the first news of Speke's discovery 
of the Nyanza Lake, have anticipated him by a whole year in his 
present attempt. Both M. Legean and Dr. Peney left Khartum last 
summer, on the same errand, but by different routes — the former. by 
Kordofan, and overland to the south; the latter in company with a 
large Egyptian expedition, by boats, to Gondokoro. Dr. Peney ap- 
pears to have finally set at rest a long-disputed geographical fact, 
namely, the altitude of Khartum above the sea level. By the pub- 
lished results of a large number of barometrical observations, he 
describes it to be 1,100 English feet. • 

Lastly, some allusion must be made to the travels and sketch-map 
of Miani, who describes his route far beyond Gondokoro through a 
rugged and mountainous country traversed by the White Nile. 

There is yet another traveller, the Austrian Consul at Khartum, 
Dr. Heuglin, in whom German geographers take an especial interest. 
He has started for Wadai, in search of the lost papers of Dr. Vogel, 
and with the intention of further research. 



West Africa.^ — In Western Africa the energies of England during 
the past year have unhappily been more engaged in hostile collisions 
than in geographical research. The interesting republic of colored 
men in Liberia has, like our own Australian colonies, encouraged 
exploration into the unknown interior behind their settlements, which 
produced the results obtained by Seymour and Sims, which were re- 
ferred to in the last Address. The first of these enterprising travel- 
lers started on a fresh expedition, hoping to penetrate still further 
into the interior; but he has fallen a sacrifice to the hardships and 
dangers to which he was exposed. He was a man whose name ought 
not to be consigned to oblivion. As one of the generally unfortunate 
class of persons of mixed African race, by birth Americans, he had 
not the advantage of early education, but he zealously improved such 

*Dr. Hodgkin, Hon. Foreign Sec. R. G. S. 
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opportunities for self-instruction as came in his way; and it is doubt- 
less to this cause that much of the value of the information which his 
energy and perseverance enabled him to collect is to be ascribed. 
Although he did not pretend to assign or correct latitudes and longi- 
tudes, he was able to note the character of the country, its soils and 
productions, in a manner well suited to advance the interests of com- 
merce and civilization. His companion, James L. Sims, has for the 
present settled down, devoting himself to agricultural pursuits. 

Some really interesting and valuable information regarding Western 
Africa, not however strictly geographical, is given by Robert Camp- 
bell, who appeared before- the Geographical Society last year, in his 
pamphlet on Lagos, Abbeokuta, &;c., printed in Philadelphia; apd 
Alexander Crummell, a colored graduate and ordained minister of 
Oxford, now a resident of Cape Palmas, and whose name appears in 
the President's Address of last year, has also published an important 
article in relation to the productions and capabilities of the same part 
of the world. 

DaChaillu.^' — Among the great problems which remained to be 
solved in South Africa^ one of striking interest, which was alluded to 
at our last Anniversary, has bcen answered by M. DuChaillu, a 
Frenchman by birth and education, and now a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. We have since had an opportunity of hearing 
from the traveller himself an account of his strange experience, of 
seeing his collection of huge anthropoid apes, quadrupeds, reptilia, 
and numerous birds, ai;^ of reading the detailed narrative of his 
eventful wanderings. 

Livingstone was the first *o reveal to us the great and important 
fact, that the region of Central Africa, extending northwards from 
the Cape Colony to cS° of S. lat., is a plateau-land occupied by great 
lakes, the waters of which, as previously suggested by Sir 11. Murchi- 
f^on, would be found to escape to the sea through gorges in su'btend- 
ing mountain-chains of <jrcater altitude than the central watery plains. 
DuChaillu, on his part, has so extended his adventurous explorations 
ironi the ^Vestcrn couvst, north and south of the equator, as to describe 
for the fir.5t time the complicated river-drainage near the coast, which 
he has laid down on a map, and alsb^to demonstrate that a lofty 
wooded chain extends so far into the heart of the continent as ap- 
parently to form a band of separation between Northern and Southern 
Africa. In many a tract to the north of this lofty zone, Mahomedan- 
iam has extended sway; but to the south of it, in these meridians at 
least, no green flag of the Prophet has yet been unfurled; while a 
few zealous missionaries, living on the coasts under the Equator, and 
on both sides of the mouth of the river Gaboon, have established 
centres whence to propagate the Gaspel of Christ^ Tt was in one of 
those seats of the missionaries that young DuChaillu, taken thither 
by his father who traded in the products of the country, first learnt 
the rudiments of the languages of the adjacent tribes, and obtained 
sufficient information to induce him, on his return to his adopted 

*Sir K. Murchifion. 
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home, to fit himself out with presents, medicines, and arms^and then ^ 
to enter upon one of the boldest ventures which man ever undertook. 
In vain had the missionaries and trading blacks dissuaded him from 
such an undertaking, by depicting to him the savage character t)f the 
tribes of men (some .of them cannibals) among whom he must trust 
himself, to say nothing of the ferocity of the quadrupeds and the im- 
penetrable nature of the densely- wooded jungles and forests he would 
nave to traverse. An intense love of natural history led him to 
plunge into these hitherto unexplored wilds. The giant anthropoid 
ape gorilla,* specimens of which had some yeais ago been for the 
first time brought to Europe by traders on the coast, was known to 
flourish in all his pristine vigor in the interior, and many a curious 
quadruped and bird were described as being common to that region. 
The die was therefore resolutely cast by the young naturalist; and, 
with a few black carriers and canoes, and without one white attend- 
ant, he dashed into thickets where no European had ever put his 
foot. Gaining the goodwill of chief after chief, and being probably 
considered by their sublc majesties as a white spirit whose wrath 
might be fatal to them, and whom they nurst therefore propitiate, he 
htus been enabled not merely to describe the singular habite both of 
the people and of the wild animals, but also to make a sketch-map of 
the region, and to define the course of the chief rivers, before and 
after they unite in a net-work of streams near the coast. When at 
the extreme eastern point of his tours, the information he derived 
from the natives led him to believe that the rocky and densely- 
wooded mountains really extended for so great a distance to the east 
that they might be supposed to send out embranchments into those 
highlands north of the Unianyembe Lake of Burton and Speke, 
^hich these authors called the Mountains of the oVloon. TncUidiniiJ 
periods of return to his friends the missionaries on the coast, and his 
voyages to and fro, he occupied nearly four years in thesfe arduous 
exi>lorations, and got together a greater quantity of apes, quadrupeds, 
stnd birds (some of them never before seen) than probably evertiell 
to the lot of one unassisted traveller. It is not our pro^'ince here to 
estimate the scientific value of these animals, but we know that, in 
the opinion of Owen and some of the first zoologists of Europe and 
America,f M. DuChaillu has not only added greatly to their previous 

*Tho*igh a few years only bjivo olapped since specimens of the gredi gorilla 
ape were first brought to Europe, there seenis to be no doubt that Hanno, a 
Carthaginian navigator who reached the western coast of Africa southwards, 
did bring Lack the, skins of the females of certain hairy creatures called 
Tofiyyaily and suspended them in the temple of Juno at Carthage, as evi- 
dences of the di.HV)vories he had made. (Sec the Perij)bis of HannOy and 
THiChaiUus '' K(]uaioi'ial AJrlca" j). 343.) 

fSee HarthiuVs ^'System der OrnithoJo^ie "West Africas,'* 8vo., Bremen, 
1857, ( Prefiice. ) Also Cassin's "Description of New Species of Birds from 
Western Africa ;" " Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adcljihia, during the years 1866-6-7-8-9." Appended to these papers, ex- 
tracts hav(^ been printed in his absence from letters to his correspondents — 
thus furnishing iin independent record in the United States of the several 
journeys of DuChaillu. 
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acquaintance with the fauna of South Afriica, but has by his clear 
and animated descriptions, convinced them that he has been as close 
an eye-witness of the habits of the gorilla and his associates as he 
proved himself to be their successful assailant. Strikingly attractive 
and wonderful as are his descriptions, they carry in themselves an 
impress of substantial truthfulness. 

He has introduced us to many novelties in a hitherto unknown 
land, partly mountainous and partly plain, deluged with heavy rains 
lasting nine months in the year, overgrown with gloomy forests, and 
sparsely inhabited by man or beasts. Although its native tribes seem 
to be similar in their superstitions, their ordeals, and their customs, 
to those we read of elsewhere in African negro-land, the startling fact ■ 
is presented to us of an avowed system of cannibalism among at least 
two tribes, who do not appear to be otherwise remarkable for brutality 
of character. Some passages in DuChaillu's work throw light on the 
probable origin of this revolting practice. T£us we learn that animal 
food is exceedingly scarce, and that, while an abundant supply of the 
vegetables which these negroes cultivate is barely sufficient to supply 
human wants in their depressing climate, their improvidence con- 
stantly reduces them to feed on the stiH less nutritious produce of the 
forest. Hence an uncontrollable craving for meat attacks individuals, 
and constitutes a recognized malady called gouamha^ characterized by 
a pitiable state of nervous exhaustion. When this state of things 
prevails among numerous tribes, each of whom develops its own bar- 
barous customs unchecked by the opinion of the rest, it is credible 
enough that cannibalism should have been resorted to in many in- 
stances, and that its practice should now and then take permanent 
root and become an established custom. In fact, the same want of 
atiimal food in New Zealand led, it is well known, to a similar sys!.em 
of cannibalism, before that country was colonized by Britain. 

Aware that the faithful description of a region so exuberant in 
many natural productions, and inhabited by gigantic apes, and in one 
part by cannibal races, might probably be doubted, M. DuChaillu is 
quite prepared to meet all cavillers and objectors. * # * 

Let us thererefore unite with our practical geographers, Afrow- 
smith, Findlay, and others, in attaching due merit to the sketch-map 
on our walls which has resulted from such labors, and let us join the 
ethnologists in thanking M. DuChaillu for his vivid descriptions of 
wild and barbarous natives. Above all, let us thank him for the in- 
domitable energy and courage with which he has successfully played * 
the part of a bold geographical pioneer. 



The British Settlements in Western Africa: 
By Colonel Luke Smith O'Connor, C. B., F. E. G. S., 

Late Governor of the Gambia. 

At a meeting of the Geographical Society, December 9, 1861, at- 
tention was called to these sketches as sustaining many anecdotes 
Illustrative of African character. 
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As to the G ambia, whicli was a noble river, navigable to vessels of 
300 tons for a distance of 300 miles from its mouth, little more was 
kno\ni of it beyond the falls of Baraconda than what travellers Ifad 
told us two and a half centuries ago. Neither did the author consider 
this to be wondered at, for the nature of the country, its climate, and 
especially the jealousy and suspicion of the natives, presented almost 
insuperable barriers to the advance of the white man. " Aye, aye, 
Sir,'' said an old chief, "thankee, thankee; your words are sweet and 
your presents good, but, God be praised, we do not want to learn the 
white man's knowledge. The cities, the people, the fields, flocks, 
herds, levers, forests, are now all ours, but once let you get your hand 
into our nation and you will take the dust from under our feet." •, 

Speaking of the unscrupulous desire to make money, so comlnon 
to Africans, he said, a negro trader asked his master why he left his 
own good land and risked his life in Africa? The white man replied, 
"To make money." "Good," said the black trader, "you are a wise 
man; but suppose you die, then whom do you make money for?" 
" For my child," answered the white man. "Ah!" exclaimed the 
African, " why not sell your child and make money of him ?" * 

Referring to Dr. Livingstone's endeavor to civilize Africans by first ob- 
taining an influence over them before beginning to preach the truths of re-^ 
ligion, the President quoted the advice given by Loyola's successor on the 
course to be pursued in converting back to Cfttholicism the then Protestant 
city of Bologna. He said, "We will send missionaries to Bologna, but 
they shall not say one word about religion. They shall begin first by at- 
tending the hospitals, by attending the sick, by attaining influence over 
them, and establishing their repute as good men. Then let them begin to 
preach their religion, and they will be listened to." 
• Finally, the President called upon Mr. Freeman, the lately appointed 
Governor of the new British settlement of Lagos, to address the meeting. * 
Mr. Freeman said that hitherto he had never visited Western Africa, 
but that h(; had resided for some years in Northern Africa, and there in 
Tunis and Tripoli, and especially in Ghadamcs, had seen a great deal of the 
commerce of Central Africa. lie could not but be aware of the great im- 
portance of Laijjos, in oflerincj: a now opening to that commerce. Until 
lately by far the i^roater part of it had been carried across the Sahara, a dis- 
tance of five oV six months' journey; too long to be remunerative, unless 
combined with a trade? in shivcs. But the slave trade being now abolished 
in Northern Africa, the tralfic across the Saliara was rapidly diminishing, 
and the comnn'rc(^ of the Soudan was ccmsequently seeking a new outlet in 
some part <»f the western coast. Lagos was eminently suited to be that 
outlet, owini; to its noii^liborliood to the mouths of the Niger, and means of 
overland^ acec^ss to llie c'onlhi«*nce of the Benue and Chudda. Therice Xano, 
the chief eniporiuni of Central Africa, might be reached in a fortnight, and 
both Sokoto and Timbuctu were accessible. He thoroughly agreed with 
the President on the iiii])ortance of gaining an influence over the Africans 
before attemptin*^ to convert them, and he believed by opening a trade from 
Lat^os we .'should o])tain that influence. / 
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African Explouations. 

,Ca))t. Si>EiCE writes to Lt. Col. IIk^by, IT. B. 31. Consul at Zanzi- 
bar, dated Khoko in AVesteru llgogo, 12th December, 1860: 

Our Kiraugozi and nearly all the porters have run away, and onr 
^lozigos are lyiuii; on the ground. The rains too arc very severe, 
worse even than an Indian monsoon. Our losses in the rough amount 
to nine mules, twenty-live slaves of the Sultan, and eighty Wanyam- 
wesis. so you may imagine our dilemma. But we are not out of 
spirits. Grant is a very dear friend, and being a good sportsman we 
get through our days wonderfully. At this place alone I have killed 
two rhinoceroses and three buifaloes, and Grant, a little further back, 
killed a giraffe. In addition to these, we have killed numbers and 
many varietLiis of antelopes, zebras, pigs, and hyenas. 

We often think of you and tlie great service you have rendered to 
the expedition by giving usBaraka and the others of your crew; they 
are the life of the camp. As to Baraka, he is the '^ father*' of his 
race, and a general of great distinction among the serviles. 1 do not 
' know what we should have done without him. Bombay, with all his 
honesty and kind fellow-feeling, has not half the power of command 
that Baraka lias. Would that I had lirjtencd to Bombay when at 
Zanzibar, and had engaged double the number of his "fVee men,'' 
for they do all the work, and do it as an enlightened and disciplined 
people — so very different from the Sultan's slaves, in whom there is 
no trust whatever. Many of the Sultan's men I liberated from 
slavery, and gave them muskets as an earnest of good faith, at tbp 
same time telling them they should eventually receive the same 
amount of wages as all the other " free men;" but they have deserted 
me, carrying off their weapons, and so reducing my number of guns. 

Travelling here is muoh like marching up the grand* trunk *road 
in Bengal; the only things we want are a few laws to prevent deser- 
tion, and all would be easy. We are moving to-day with ten days' 
rations, but only in half-marches, sending the men back from each 
camp, to bring up the remainder of the loads. It is a tiresome busi- 
ness. At Tura I shall leave many things behind, and push on to 
Kazch, to hire more men to fetch them up. 

Mr. Petiiertck's last communication is dated Korosko, August 
9th, 18G1. He was then engaged in sending his effects across the 
Nubian desert by the overland route to Khartum, and was in daily 
expectation of the arrival of his new boat from Cairo, together with 
two members of his party who had not yet joined him. 

One if not both of the expeditions that had preceded Mr. Petherick 
to explore the White Nile, have come to a premature termination. 
— M. Lejeax penetrated no further than the Barri country, 
whence he returned, wearied with the people and suffering from ill 
health ; and Dr. Peney, after adding materially to our knowledge of 
the neighborhood of Gondakoro, has unhappily died. 

Dr. Penky's last two letters are now just published. They were 
addressed to M. Jomard. His last letter is dated May 20th, 18G1. 
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His furthest limit was close upon that of GalufB. on the same nieric^ian 
as (Jondakoro, and one degree to tlie south of it. 31 r. fJalton said 
that Dr. l^eney, in his first journey, seemed to have fallen upon the 
southernmost portion of Mr. PetherickV rr.iuo, at a distance of only 
00 miles from Gondakoro. 



The last news of Dr. LivtNCiSTONK is dated April 9th, 1S61. 
Extracts of the letter are given as ibllows, the Doctor having himself 
written it in the third person : 

'•On the 9th of April last, Dr.Jjiviugstone's expedition arrived at 
Pomony Bay in the island of Johanna, from the river lliovuma. 
They had aacended the river only 30 miles, when, halting to wood 
their ship, a mark made on a tree showed that the water was falling 
at the rate of (> or 7 inches a day. They had iound some parts car- 
rying no more than o or H feet of water, and as they drew nearly 5 
feet, they had to return, lest they should be left fixtures till the flood 
of next year. 'J'he cau.«Kj o^'thi.^ unsuccessful termination is to be at- 
tributed to various delays suiFered by the Vlnuver in the voyage out, 
making her at last quite two months behind the time for a successful 
trip up the river. After eroding, they left for the Zambesi, intend- 
ing to go up the Shire, and then make a road past ]Murchison cataract 
on that river to Jjake Xyassa. The distance is only »>5 miles, and it- 
is hoped that they will carry a boat up above the cataracts, and by 
that means explore the lake. 

"It is also in contemplation to settle the point whether the Romma 
comes out of Nyassa, as inserted by all the people they met, before 
going in the Plow(r again to that river. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Mission accompany the expedition up the Shire, and it is proposed to 
place these gentlemen on the plateau of 4,000 foot above the sea, t)n 
which stands Mount Zomb'.i. There they are likely to enjoy good 
health while pursuing theii enterprise. They have had a good deal 
of fever, but no mortality. The healthy season begins in May. 

"The Eovuma will probably turn out to be the best entrance into 
Eastern Africa. J t. must, however. ])e navigated with a vessel of 
light draught, and with the same skill as is required in the above- 
hridge liOndon passenger boats. On the question whether it actually 
derives its waters from Nyassa, the Doctor t;hinks that it caniiot come 
out of the Xyassti he discovered, but from some other lalvt*. The 
reasons he adduce** are : the Xyassa is already known to give off one 
large river, the Shire. This river never rises nor falls more than W 
feet, nor is its water ever di<c(jlored. The Uovuma ris(»s and falls <) 
or more feet, beconu^s very muddy, and no instance is kno\wi of one 
lake giving off two large rivers. The probability, therefore, ici, that 
if the Rovuma does come out of a Nyassa or Nyanza (lake, or piece 
of water.) it Is some other than that discovered ].y the fi|ipedition. Tt 
is well known that lakes hiivinij: no outlets beconie brackish in the 
course of ages. Thi< is the case with Shirwa. hut Nyassa and Tan- 
ganyika are sweet. The former owes its sweetness ti» the Shire 
flowing out of it. J>oes Tanganyika owe its sweetness to the 
Hovuma?" 
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Despatch from Dr. Baikie, Commander of the Niger Expedition^ 
to EaA Russell^ dated Lukoja^ September lO^A, 1861. Commu- 
nicated by the Foreign Office. 

"My Lord: The Sunbeam arrived on the afternoon of the 31st 
of August, and by her I received letters and despatches, being the 
first since 2d March, 1860. Among them was your Lordship's des- 
patch of June, 1860, recalling the expedition; but, after great con- 
sideration, I have ventured to defer my return to England until I 
can ftgain communicate with your Lordship, and this I have done for 
the following reasons : 

" 1st. Your Lordship has not yet been informed of the present 
state of aflFairs here, nor of what has been done here during the past 
year. 

"2d. My supplies being limited, and my horses having all died, I 
was prevented from making any lengthened journey; but as I could 
not be idle, ^ I tried to take advantage of a seemingly favorable state 
of affairs, and accordingly made a settlement at this spot. 

"3d. The King of Nupe, the most powerful next to the Sultan of 
Sokoto, being desirous of seeing a market for European produce here, 
entered into relations with us, and undertook to open various roads 
for the passage of caravans, traders and canoes to this place, which 
promise he has faithfully performed; I, on my part, on the strength 
of the general tenor of my instructions, and faith in Mr. Laird's in- 
tentions, giving him to understand that it was the desire of H. M.'s 
Government to have a trading station here. 

"4th. During our late distressed state, the King of Nupe behaved 
most kindly and liberally towards us, and, besides frequent presents, 
lent us cowries for our current expenses, so that I am now in his debt 
£70, or thereabouts; and during the very limited stay of the steamer 
here, eleven days and a half, it was totally impossible to communicate 
with and pay the king, and it would have been a most ungracious 
and impolitic act, after his extreme kindness, to have left the place 
in his debt, and one which I feel assured your Lordship would not 
have approved of. 

"5th. Because, having secured a position here, and the place 
promising so well, I hardly feel justified in giving it up without first 
communicating with your Lordship 

"Both- the Rev. Mr. Crowther and Captain Walker, agent for the 
late Mr. Laird's executors, have expressed themselves most favorably 
impressed with the condition of the place, with its value as a central 
position and place for trade, and with the importance of keeping it 
up; and Mr. Crowther will send his views at length to England. I, 
have reduced my staff as mucH as possible. Mr. Dalton is going to 
England; I have sent one servant to Sierra Leone, one to Lagos, and 
another is only prevented from also going by his being at Bida, and 
the leaving of the steamer before he can possibly reach it; and I am 
remaining with only two youn^mcn and my native followers. I have 
started a regular market here, and have established the recognition 
of Sunday as a non-trading day, and the exclusion of slaves from our 
market. Already traders come to us from Kabbi, Kano, and oihfii,,. 
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parts of Hausa, and we hope, ere long, to see regular caravans with 
ivory and other produce. I have arranged with the Rev. Mr. 
Crowther again to try to open a road to Lagos by Ibadan, and at the 
end of this month I shall send off a messenger by this foute to meet 
Mr. Crowther at Abbeokiita, and to return with other people. 

" The step I am taking is, I can*assure your Lordship, not lightly 
adopted. After a prolonged absence from England, to stay another 
season here without any Europeans, with only a faint prospect of 
speedy communication, and after all my experience of hunger and 
difficulty last year, is by no means an inviting prospect. But what I 
look to are the securing for England a commanfling position in Central 
Africa, and the necessity for making a commencement. I have con- 
sulted with the Rev. Mr. Crowther, and that gentleman agrees with 
me in the expediency of what I am about to do, and in consequence 
of my determination he has left one of his followers with his family 
in charge of his mission station at the town of Gbebe on the opposite 
skore. But I would respectfully request that, should your Lordship 
see fit to recall me, another may be appointed in my place who should 
have consular authority, and whom I might personally introduce as 
my successor, and who would alike represent England here, and at 
the same time protect the many people who have trusted»the white 
men, and who have gathered round me." 



THE SLAVE TRADE TREATY. 

TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. CONCLUDED AT WASH- 
INGTON, APRIL 7th, 18G2. 

The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain apd Ireland, being desirous to ren- 
der more effectual the means hitherto adopted for the suppression of 
the slave trade carried on upon the coast of Africa, have deemed it 
expedient to conclude a treaty for that purpose, and have named as 
their plenipotentiaries, that is to say : The President of the United 
States of America, William H. Seward, Secretary of State; and Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the right honorable Richard Bickerton Pemell, Lord Lyons, 
a Peer of her United Kingdom, a Knight Grand Cross of her most 
honorable Order of the Bath, and her Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, who, after having 
communicated to each other their respective full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles: 
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AIITICLK [. 

The two high contracting parties nmtii: Uy consent that those ships 
of their respective uavies which shall ho provided with special iustruc- 
f!ons for that purpose, as hereinafter nieu:ioned, may visit such mer- 
chant vessels <jf the two itUtions as may, iij^on reasonable grounds, be 
suspected of being engaged in the Airinan slave trade, or of liaving 
been fitted out for that purpose; or of hiiving, during the voyage on 
which Jicy are met ])y the «iid cruisers, been engaged in the African 
slave trade, (contrary to the provisions ui' this treaty; and that such 
cruisers may di'tain. nnd send or carry away suoli vessel, in order that 
they may be broiiglit to trial in the manner hereinafter aigreed upon. 

In order to fix th<3 reciprocal right of search in such a manner as 
shall be adapted to the alUiinment of the object of this treaty, and at 
thp same time avoid doubts, disputes, and complaints, the said right 
of search shall be understood tn the manner and accordino: to the 
rules following : 

First. It shall never be exercised except by vessels-of-war, aujfcho- 
riized expressly for that object, according to the stipulations of this 
treaty. 

/SWo//f//y. 'J'he right oT search shall in no case be exercised with 
respect to a vessel ot* the navy of either of the two Powers, but shall 
be exercised only as regards merchant vessels; and it shall not be 
exercised by a vessel-of-war of either contracting party within the 
limits of a settlement or port, nor within the territorial waters of the 
other party. 

Third!)/. Whenever a merchant vessel is searched by a ship-of-war, 
the commander of the said ship shall, in the act of so doing, exhibit 
to the commander of the merchant vessel the special instrucftions by 
Avhich he is duly authorized to search, and shall deliver to suqIl com- 
mander a certificate signed by himself, stating his rank in the naval 
service of his country, and the name of the' vessel he commands, and 
also declaring that the only object of the search is to jascertain whether 
the vessel is employed in the African slave trade, or is fitted* up for 
the said tradfe. When the search is made by an officer of the cruiser 
•who is not the commander, such officer shall exhibit to the captain 
of the merchant vessel a copy of the before mentioned special instruc- 
tions, signed by the commander of the cruiser; i*nd he shall in like 
manner deliver a certificate signed by himself, stating his rank in the 
navy, the name of the commandQa* by whose orders he proceeds to 
make the search, that of the cruiser in which he sails, and the object 
of the search, as above described. If it appears from the search that 
the papers of the vessel are in regular order, and that it is employed 
cm lawful objects, the officer shall enter in the log-book of the vessel 
that the search has been made in pursuance of the aforesaid special 
instructions ; and the vessel shall be left at liberty to pursue its voy- 
age. The rank of the officer who makes the search must not be less 
than that of* lieutenant in the navy, unless the cconmand, either by 
reason of death or other cause, is at the time held by an officer of 
inferior rank. 

Fourthltj, The reciprocal right of search and detention shall be 



« 
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exercised only within the distance of two hundred miles from the 
coast of Africa, and to the southward of the thirty-second parallel of 
Dorth latitude, and within fliirty leagues from the coast oi* the island 
of Cuba. 

ARTICTLE II. 

In order to regulate the mode of carrying the provisions of the 
preceding article into execution, it is agreed — 

First, That all the ships of the navies of the two nations which 
shall be bfereafter employed to prevent the African slave trade, shall 
be furnished by their respective governments with a copy of the 
present treaty, of the instructions for cruisers annexed thereto (marbed 
A,) and oi* the regulations for the mixed courts of justice annexed 
thereto (marked B,) which annexes respectively shall be considered 
as integral parts of the present treaty. 

Sevontllij. That erfqj^j'of the high contracting parties shall from 
time to time communicate to the other the names of the several sh^s 
famished with such instructions, the force of each, and the names of 
their several commanders. The said commanders shall liold the rank 
of captain in the navy, or at least that of lieutenant, it being never- 
tliiL^ess unpderstood that the instructions ori<riiiallv issued to a^i officer 




tor raake the search, although such officer may not hold the aforesaid 
rank in the set^ixje. 

ThircUy. Tiuat if at any time the commander of a cniisei of either 
of the two nations shall suspect that any merchant vessel under the 
escort or convoy of any ship or ships of war of the other nation carries 
negroes on board, or has been engaged in the African slave trade, or • 
ii^ fitted out for the purpose thereof, the commander of the cruiser 
shall comioi^picate his suspicions to the commander of the convoy, 
who, ac6o|l^med by the commander of the cruiser, shall proceed to 
'^the search of the suspected vessel; and in case the suspicions appear 
' "well founded, according to the tenor of this treaty, then the said 
vessel shall be conducted or sent to one of the places where the mixed 
courts of justice are stationed, in order that it may there be adjudi- 
cated upon. 

Foxirtlily, It is further mutually agreed that the commanders of 
.tjhe ships of the two navies, respectively, who shall be employed on 
tiiis service, shall adhere strictly to the exact tenor of the aforesaid;. . 
fc^j}ggtructions. 

K'. ARTICLE Til. 

' ' As the two preceding articles are entirely reciprocal, the two high 
contracting parties engage mutually to make good any losses which 
their respective subjects or citizens may incur by an arbitmry and 
illegal detention of their vessels; it being understood that this in- 
demnity shall be borne by the government whose cruiser shall have 
been guilty of such arbitraiy and illegal detention ; and that the 
search and detention of vessels specified in the first article of this 
treaty shall be effected only by sMps which Qiay fonn part of the two 
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navies, respectively, and by such of those ships only as are provided 
with the special instructions annexed to the present treaty, in pur- 
sifance of the provisions thereof. The.indemnification for the damages 
of which this article treats shall be paid within the term of oAe year, 
reckoning from the day in which the mixed court of justice pro- 
nounces its sentence. 

ARTICLE ly. 

In order to bring to adjudication, with as little delay aj^d incon- 
venience as possible, the vessels which may be detained according to 
the tenor of the first article of this treaty, there shall be established, 
as soon as may be practicable, three mixed courts of justice, formed 
by an equal number of individuals of the two nations, named for this 
purpose by their respective governments. These pourts shall reside, 
one at Sierra ]jeone, one at the Cape of Good Hope, and one at New 
York. 

But each of the two high contracting parties reserves to itself the 
right of changing, at its pleasure, the plac^ of residence of the court' 
or courts held within its own territories. 

These courts shall judge the causes submitted to them according to 
the provisions of the present treaty, and according to the regulations 
and instructions which are annexed to the present treaty, and. which 
are considered an integral part thereof, and there shall be no appeal 
from their decision. 

ARTICLE V. 

In case the commanding officer of any of the ships of the navies of 
either country, duly commissioned according to the provisions of the 
first article of this treaty, shall deviate in any respect from the stipu- 
lations of the said treaty, or from the instructions annexed to it, the 
Government which shall conceive itself to be wronged thereby shall 
be entitled to demand reparation; and in such case the Government 
to which such commanding officer may belong, binds itself to cause 
inquiry to be made into the subject of the complaint, and to inflict 
upon the said officer a punishment proportioned to any willful trans- 
gression which he may be proved to have committed. 

ARTICLE VI. 

It is hereby further mutually agreed that every American or British 
merchant vessel which shall be searched by virtue of the present 
treaty, may lawfully be detained, and sent or brought before the 
mixed courts of justice established in pursuance of the provisions 
thereof, if in her equipment there shall be found any of the things 
hereinafter mentioned, namely : 

First, Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches 
which are usual in merchant vessels^ 

Second, Divisions or bulkheads in the hold or on deck in greater 
number than are necessary for vessels engaged in lawful trade. " 

Third. Spare plank fitted for laying down a sectnd or slave deck. 

Fourth. Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. 

Fifth, A larger quantity of water in casks or in tanks than is re- 
quisite for the consumption of the crew of the vessel as ^ merchant 
vessel. 
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Stjrth. An extraordinary number of water casks or of other vessels 
for holding liquid, unless the master shall produce a certificate from 
the custom-house at the place from which he cleared outward, stating 
that a sufficient security had been given by the owners of such vessel 
that such extra quantity of casks or of other vessels should be used 
only to hold palm oil, or for other purposes of lawful commerce. 

Seventh. A greater number of mess-tubs or kids than requisite for 
the use of the crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel. 

Etf/hth. A boiler or other cooking apparatus of an unusual size, 
and larger, or capable of being made larger, than requisite for the 
use of the crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel, or more than one 
boiler or other cooking apparatus of the ordinary size. 

J^inth. An extraordinary quantity of rice, of the flour of Brazil, 
of manioc or cassada, commonly called farina, of maize, or of Indian 
corn, or of any other article of food whatever, beyond the probable 
wants of the crew; unless such rice, flour, farina, maize, Indian corn, 
or other article of food, be entered on the manifest as part ' of the 
cargo for trade. 

Tenth. A quantity of mats or matting, greater than is necessary for 
the use of the crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel; unless such 
mats or matting be entered on the manifest as part of the cargo for 
trade. 

If it be proved that any one or more of the articles above specified 
18 or are on board, or have been on board during the voyage in which 
the vessel was captured, that fact shall be considered as prima facie 
evidence that the vessel was employed in the African slave trade, and 
she shall in consequence be condemned and declared lawful prize, 
nnless the master or owners shall furnish clear and incontrovertible 
evidence, proving to the satisfaction of the mixed court of justice that 
at the time of her detention or capture the vessel was employed in a 
lawful undertaking, and that such of the difierent articles above 
specified as were found on board at the time of detention, or as may 
have been embarked during the voyage on which she was engaged 
when captured, were indispensable for the lawful object of her 
voyage. 

ARTICLE VII. 

If any one of the articles specified in the preceding article as 
grounds for the condemnation should be found on board a merchant 
vessel, or should be proved to have been on board of her during the 
voyage on which she was captured, no compensation for losses, 
damages, or expenses, consequent upon the detention of such vessel, 
shall, in any case, be granted either to the master, the owner, or any 
other person interested in the equipment or in the lading, even 
though she should not be condemned by the mixed court of justice. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

It is agreed between the two high contracting parties, that in all 
eases in which the vessel shall be detained under this treaty by their 
respective cruisers as having been engaged in the African slave trade, . 
or as having been fitted out for the purposes thereof, and shall conse- 
quently be adjudged and condemned by one of the mixed courts of jus- 

12 
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tice to be established as aforesaid, the said vessel shall, immediately after 
its condemnation, be broken up entirely, and shall be sold in separate 
parts, after having been so broken up, unless either of the two Govern- 
ments should wish to purchase her for use of its navy, at a price to be 
fixed by a competent person chosen for that purpose by the mixed courts 
of justice, in which case the Government whose cruiser shall have de- 
tained the condemned vessel shall have the first option of purchase. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The captain, master, pilot, and crew of any vessel condemned by 
the mixed courts of justice shall be punished according to the laws of 
the country to which such vessel belongs, as shall also the owner or 
owners and the persons interested in her equipment or cargo, unless 
they prove that they had no participation in the enterprise. 

For this purpose, the two high contracting parties agree that, in so 
far as it may not be attended with grievous expense and inconvenience, 
the master and crew of any vessel which may be condemned by a sen- 
tence of one of the mixed courts of justice, as well as any other per- 
sons found on board the vessel, shall be sent and delivered up to the 
jurisdiction of the nation under whose flag the condemned vessel was 
sailing at the time of capture : and that the witness and proofs neces- 
sary to establish the guilt of such master, crew, or other persons shall 
also be sent with them. 

The same course shall be pursued in regard to subjects or citizens 
of either contracting party who may be found by a cruiser of the other 
on board a vessel of any third Power, or on board a vessel sailing 
without flag or papers, which may be condemned by any competent 
court for having engaged in the African slave trade. 

ARTICLE X. 

The negroes who are found on board of a vessel condemned by the 
mixed courts of justice, in conformity with the stipulations of this 
treaty, shall be placed at the disposal of the Government whose cruiser 
has made the capture; they shall be immediately set at liberty and 
shall remain free, the Government to whom they have been delivered 
guaranteeing their liberty. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The acts or instruments annexed to this treaty, and which it is 
mutually agreed shall form an integral part thereof, are as follows: — 

(A.) Instructions for the ships of the navies of both nations, des- 
tined to prevent the African slave-trade. 

(B.) Regulations for mixed courts of justice. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall 
be exchanged at London in six months from this date, or sooner if 
possible. It shall continue and remain in full force for the term of 
ten years from the day of exchange of the ratifications, and further, 
until the end of one year after either of the contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same, 
each of the contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving 
such notice to the other at the end of said term of ten years. And 
it is hereby agreed between them that on the expiration of one year 
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after such notice shall have been received by either from the other 
party, this treaty shall altogether cease and determine. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty, and have thereunto affixed the seal of their arms. 
Done at Washington the seventh day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 



THE CAUSE OF AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

Among the eminent men who have recorded their views on African 
Colonization as a National measure, should be rembered Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Hufus King, Harper, Mercer, Judge 
BusHROD Washington, Clay, Webster, and Frelinghtjysen, 
illustrious alike for patriotism and philanthropy. There is a reason- 
ableness in the benevolent principles of the scheme which they 
thought would commend it to the public mind of the States and the 
Nation, while it attracted towards it the hearts of our colored popu- 
lation. They saw that it invited these exiles from Africa to the 
greatest and most honorable work, thus giving the noblest exercise to 
their minds ; that it gave a permanency and fruitfulness to their labors 
in the establishment and growth of Free States; that it planted those 
States in the position of increasing power and benevolence; and that, 
avoiding collisions and jarring controversies, and uniting more ele- 
ments of opinion than any other plan, and strengthened by the union 
of more minds, it might result in the achievetnent of a greater success. 
The present time demands the profound reflection of those who desire 
the good of Africa and of our country in its relations to that quarter 
of the world. It is yet to be seen how far the measures of our Gen- 
eral Government may afford additional evidence of its favor towards 
Liberia, or such of our free people of color as seek a home in that 
Republic be encouraged on their way by the donations of individuals 
or of States. 

The growth of civilization and the ripening of its firuits, though a 
sure process is gradual, and while Africa in her barbarism has 
ministered to the Wants of our civilization, let it be our happiness, as 
it is our duty, to repay her services by far richer and more enduring 
blessings : — the light of knowledge and the treasures of the Gospel. 

Proclamation by the President (declaring Gen. Hunter's 
Order of Emancipation null and void.) 

By the Presiderit of tJie United States. 

A proclamation. 

Whereas^ There appears in the public prints what purports to be 
a proclamation of Major General Hunter, in the words and figures 
following, to wit: 
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Headquarters Department of ike Souths 

Hilton Head, S. C, May 9, 1862. 
General Ordebs, No. 11. — The three States of Gleorgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, comprising the Military Department of the South, having 
deliberately declared themselves no longer under the protection of the United 
States of America, and having taken up arms against the said United States, 
it became a military necessity to declare them under martial law. This 
was accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. Slavery and martial 
law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in these 
three States — Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina — ^heretofore held as 
slaves, are therefore declared forever free. 

DAVID HUNTER, 
Major General commanding. 
Official: Ed. W. Smith, 

Acting Assist Adft General. 

And, whereas, the same is producing some excitement and misun- 
derstanding, 

Therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
proclaim and declare that the Government of the United States had 
no knowledge or belief of an intention on the part of General Hunter 
to issue such a proclamation, nor has it yet any authentic information 
that the document is genuine; and, further, that neither General 
Hunter, nor any other commander, or person, has been authorized by 
the Government of the United States to make proclamation declaring 
the slaves of any State free, and that the supposed proclamation now 
in question, whether genuine or false, is altogether void, so far as 
respects such declaration. ' 

I further make known, that whether it be competent - for me, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army arid Navy, to declare the slaves of 
any State or States free, and whether at any time, or in any case, it 
shall have become a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of the 
Government to exerciife such supposed power, are questions which, 
under my responsibility, I reserve to myself, and which I cannot feel 
justified in leaving to the decision of commanders in the field. These 
are totally different questions from those of police regulations in 
armies and camps. 

On the 6th day of March last, by a special message, I recommend- 
ed to Congress the adoption of a joint resolution, to be substantially 
as follows : 

Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, giving aid to such State 
in its discretion to compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, 
produced by such change of system. 

The resolution in the language above quoted was adopted by large 
majorities in both branches of Congress, and now stands an authentic, 
definite, and solemn proposal of the Nation to the States and people 
most immediately interested in the subject matter. To the people of 
these States I now earnestly appeal. I do not argue, I beseech you 
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to make the arguments for yourselves. You cannot, if you w(Aild, be 
blind to the signs of the times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged 
consideration of them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal and 
partizan politics. 

This proposal makes common cause for a common object, casting 
no reproaches upon any. It acts nat the Pharisee. The change it 
contemplates would come gently as the dews of heaven, not rending 
or wrecking anything. Will you not embrace it? So much good 
has not been done by one effort in all past time, as in the Providence 
of God it is now your high privilege to do. May the vast future not 
have to lament that you have negl6<|||d it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 

seal of the United States to be afl&xed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this 19th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 



THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THB 

NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



New York, May 9, 1862. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY, 

Dear Sir: — I am happy to say that our annual meeting last even- 
ing evinced far more interest in the public mind than I had antici- 
pated to find. The Irving Hall, by half past eight o'clock, was nearly 
full. Compared with the other societies, this was the largest audi- 
ence we have had for ten years. 

We thought in February that in view of the inaction of the past 
year an anniversary meeting might be omitted. On receipt of advices 
from Liberia, that President Benson would leave in March and arrive 
in England .in April, we hoped he might come on to the United 
States in season to be present. For some cause he has delayed in 
England, and was not present. 

The speakers announced were. Rev. Dr. Rice, formerly of Ken- 
tucky, now in Dr. Alexander's church ; and Rev. Dr. Tyng. Dr. 
Rice disappointed us ; Dr. Tyng made a very popular address, point- 
ing out the feeling of the South when Colonization began — its change 
and the wonderful influence of our present contest with rebellion, and 
declaring his conviction that of all the world no home for the colored 
race was so inviting as Africa. He was succeeded by William E. 
Dodge, Esq., and William Tracy, Esq.; when at a late hour the meet- 
ing was concluded. 

Rev. Dr. DeWitt was elected President, and with few changes the 
officers of last year were re-elected. 
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I enelose an abstract of our annual report and tlie Treaaurer's re- 
port. Truly yours, 

J. B. PINNEY. 



(Abstract of annual report.) 

Emigration. — The number oi emigrants to Liberia for the year 
past has been but forty-nine. A larger number of the free colored 
population than usual have manifested a desire to go; but the diffi- 
culty of disposing of their little properties, to get ready to leave, has 
prevented many; while a yet larger number have been persuaded to 
try the shorter voyage to Hayti.^The prospect of increased emigra- 
tion in future, depends too much upon the results of our national 
convulsions, to allow any positive opinion. The probabilities are very 
great, that either by aid of this Society or by the direct power of the 
Government, the number hereafter emigrating will be much larger 
than heretofore. 

Funds. — The total receipts of the treasury for the year — including 
a balance on hand at the last anniversary — were $18,827.72; and the 
payments have been 817,673.66: leaving a cash balance on hand of 
$1,154.06. 

No special appeal has been made for funds. The number of emi- 
grants was not sufficient to require it, and it did not seem appropriate 
amid the heavy drafts upon public charities, growing out of the na- 
tional troubles, to urge our cause beyond the simplest necessity. We 
have reason with gratitude to acknowledge the liberality of our friends, 
and to take it as an earnest of the ready mind with which all demands 
of justice and mercy to Africa will be met by the Christian people of 
America. 

General events noticeahle. — The American Society at Washington 
completed the hall for its offices during the last summer, at a cost of 
$36,000. 

The Society's vessel, endangered by the excitement in Baltimore 
during the April riots of 1861, was chartered on a voyage to England, 
and then to Odessa, from which she has not yet returned. 

The brightening future prospects growing out of the disposition of 
the President of the United States, not only to oflFer aid tQ emancipa- 
tion by the State authorities, but also to oflFer to the emancipated 
means to emigrate to some tropical country, are referred to with much 
gratification, and the suggestion thrown out, that by an extension of 
this principle the Government might make an oflPer of similar aid ta 
all the colored population now free. 

Liberia. — The eighth Presidential — biennial — election was held 
during the year 1861, resulting in the re-election of Stephen A. 
Benson for his fourth term. 

The successful influence of Liberia in repressing the slave trade, 
and quieting the native tribes who had been instigated by the attempt 
of a Spanish slave trader to renew the traffic at Gallinas, are adduced 
as instances of the great value of the Republic. 

The easy support of the recaptives, some 5,000 of whom were landed 
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in Liberia, is referred to, showing the readiness with which many 
thousand colonists -from the United States could be received and 
cared for. 

The President of Liberia has, during the year, commissioned three 
citizens of the Kepublio to address the free colored population of the 
U&ited States, and encourage them to emigrate to it^ 

Recognitimi. — Especial notice is made of the gratifying action of 
the Senate of the United States in a -bill passed to recognize diplo- 
matically the KepubUc of Liberia. 

This event, so long desired, is now nearly assured, and will give 
increased strength and dignity to the Christian Republic rising on the 
western coast of Africa. 

GonclvMon. — The future of the Colonization work is referred to 
with confident hope, that after our present national contest is closed, 
an immense movement of the free colored population will set toward 
Africa, in preference to either Hayti or Central America. 

Treasurer^ sjReporL 

Receipts — 

Balance of 1861, »725 27 

Donations, $3^366.25; Church collections, $1,073.23; Lega- 
cies, $4,918,14; Colonization Journal^ $28.25; Agencies, 
$2,659.76, .--..----.-... 12,045 63 
Donations and legacies paid American Colonization Society, 1,357 72 
Repayment of advances to emigrants for sugar-mills, etc., 464 00 
Repayment on account of Seth Grrosvenor steamer, - - - 1,164 50 
Income of Education Fund, Bloomfield, $1,506.60; Ful- 
ton, $1,500;— Repaid by W. F. Bums, $64, - - - -3,070 60 

$18,827 7-2 

Expenditures — Education, $1,222.55; Emigrants, cash, 
$836 ; American Colonization Society, $1,357.72 ; Salary 
of Corr. Secretary, $2,500; Miscellaneous, $240.58; 
Office expenses and travel, $328.96; Rent and clerk 
hire, $1,003 ; Salaries of agents, $1,728.82 ; Printing and 
Colonization Journal, etc., $564.45; Expenses on house 
in Brooklyn, $572.59 ; Bills payable and interest, $7,- 
318.57; Balance, $1,154.06, $18,827 72 



APPEAL TO COLORED MINISTERS OP THE GOSPEL IN THE U. STATES. 

In the May Mtssioiiary Advocate Dr. Durbin publishes an earnest 

appeal from Bishop Burns, in Liberia, to his colored brethren in this 

country, which wo trust may deeply affect their hearts. Bishop 

Bums says in his plea — 

" We have said that our field is one of promise. We have the 
largest church accommodations by far of any denomination in the re- 
public. The houses are mostly of brick or stone. We galber into 
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them, from Sabbath to Sabbath, the largest congregations. Our edu- 
cational agencies and influence are proportionably in the lead Our 
Sabbath-schools swarm with children, Atoicrico-Liberian and native. 
A brother, writing from Cape Mount a few days since, says : " Our 
Sunday-school numbers one hundred and forty-six, of whom one hun- 
dred are natives, and forty-six Americans." This is by no means an 
exception. It rather indicates the rule, and yet we ought to oe 
breaking forth on every side; and if we had the men and women we 
need in sufficient number for the most important points we should 
have nothing to arrest our progress. To supervise and carry forward 
these educational interests to complete success; to fill the pulpits and 
train these growing congregations, not only in the knowledge and love 
of God, but in habits of self-reliance and Gospel extension, we require 
men, and women too, that know where to begin, what to do, and who 
are not afraid to do — men ''full of the Holy Ghost and faith J '* 

" Bishop Burns's plea,'' says Dr. Durbin, "ought to have great 
weight, even with white men and women who are ready to lay down 
their lives, perhaps early, in Africa if they go there to serve; but it 
ought to have overwhelming influence with the sons and daughters of 
the African race born and raised as Christians in America. The cul- 
tivated and pious among them owe themselves to the work of redeem- 
ing Africa from heathenism and the lowest of savage states." 

"Every colored man that has come to our knowledge, or that has 
applied to us for aid to go to Liberia to serve in our missions, and has 
produced satisfactory testimonials, we have granted aid to go forward. 
The truth is, nearly every one of such colored people have heretofore 
been unwilling to go, and have been supported in their unwillingness 
by the advice of their friends among the white population. In all 
our applications, and they have not been few, to intelligent, pious, 
and active colored men, to go to our missions in Africa, but one has 
succeeded, and this one was in Baltimore. We have aided in sending 
forward three or four who applied to us for aid and furnished testi- 
monials. And one of these we had applied to years before, and he 
then declined, afterward offered to go, and was sent out. 

"We say so much to show the descendants of Africans in the 
United States what seems to us to be their duty, and to say, if they 
are worthy, and fit, and devoted, they can have aid to go to Liberia 
to serve in our well-organized and promising mission conference. 
Only such persons need offer; and such, too, must be well supported 
by written testimonials from suitable persons who have personal know- 
ledge of them. Where are the colored young men of piety, promise, 
and action, born and raised in America, in the light and with the 
knowledge of Christianity, who are ready and willing to go to Airica 
and give their lives to the work of Christianizing that dark land? 
We should be glad to know them and help them forward." 



TuE Bark Justin a is expected to sail from Baltimore, with emi- 
grants aijd supplies, to Liberia on the 3d instant. 
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AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

A letter dated March 6th, 1862, with a postcript of March 14th, 
has been received by the Missionary Board in New York from the 
venerable Bishop Payne, of Cape Palmas, Liberia. The Board fear 
their receipts will not enable them to meet the expenses of the Mission. 
The field is opening so widely and invitingly that the strongest mo- 
tives exist for increased contributions among the friends of the cause 
in this country. The Spirit of Missions well exhorts, that these new 
A^c^ fields for Christian labor should be constantly remembered in 
the prayers of the faithful, and that by the liberality of their gifts 
they show the sincerity with which their prayers are offered. 

We gather some interesting information from a visitation of Bishop 
Payne to some of the more remote parts of his diocese. He left Cape 
Palmas on the 17th of February. " The members of the church at 
Sinou seemed somewhat discouraged at their long deprivation of a 
minister :" 

"I encouraged them to hope for a supply ere long. I think, on 
the whole, it will be well to send Mr. Wilcox there about the middle 
of the year. 

Arriving at Bassa Cove on Friday morning, I regretted to find that 
our stay must be even shorter than at Sinoe. I had the satisfaction, 
however, of seeing Rev. Mr. Thompson and wife at home, and some 
of the leading members of the Church and congregation. They are 
at present without a suitable place of worship, the roof of the Court 
House, heretofore occupied for this purpose, having fallen in. Ser- 
vices, however, will continue to be held in a private house. Mr. 
Thompson continues to be cheered by the confidence and esteem of 
the people to whom he ministers, and the prospects of the Church 
here are as good as in former years. The people, with praiseworthy 
zeal, are erecting a building to be used as school-house and chapel, 
until something better can be provided. There are several candidates 
for confirmation, but under the circumstances, the administration of 
the rite must be deferred. Mr. Thompson reports communicants, 23; 
Sunday-school scohlars, 67; day-scholars, 56. Baptisms: adult, 1; 
infant, 2 — for last year. 

Bishop Payne found Upper Buchanan, at Bassa Cove, much im- 
proved and business increased: the land being much better than that 
at the lower settlement — though the harbor is much more inviting, — 
and the mission-house, which is near this, has suffered from decay — 
and the whole aspect of the settlement is changed, those who dwelt 
here having gone to some more inviting region. Says the Bishop— 

We reached this place, Monrovia, early Saturday morning, 22d 
ult. I was happy to find Mr. and Mrs. Gibson well, also Mr. Stokes. 
Next day I preached in St. Paul's Church, this building being still 
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occupied by Trinity congregation, while their own church is being 
fitted up. In the same place, on Wednesday afternoon, I confirmed 
three persons. On the following day I proceeded up the St. Paul's 
river, visiting Rev. Mr. Russell and some other friends on tjie way. 
Thursday evening I spent at Harrisburgh, a station of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, where there are somo dozen Congoes, with a few Liberian 
children under instruction. It was pleasant to hear the former, so 
lately heathen, as the first exercise at evening prayer, repeat the Creed. 
Next morning I passed over the Rapids of the St. Paul's to Muhlen* 
berg, the new station of the Lutherans. But new as it is — only about 
two years old — I found the zealous missionary Rev. Mr. Hergart, with 
the aid of some forty Congoes, boys and girls, placed under hit care, 
has cleared about twenty acres of land, and put most of it under cul- 
tivation. The children work five hours, and go to school three, an 
arrangement which I think worthy of imitation, where we have to 
deal with fresh recruits from heathenism. 

Mr. Hergart has been on the Mission premises only about two 
years, and certainly accomplished far more than I ever knew to be 
done at an African station within this time. The Congoes have been 
under instruction little more than a year, and most of them can speak 
and be spoken to in English; many can read and write a little. 

And here it is proper to call attention to this new element, which 
has suddenly transformed Liberia into a proper mission field. No 
less than three thousand of these people, called Congoes, but really of 
various tribes, have been introduced into the Republic within the 
past two years. :it * * * 

As you have been informed, Mrs. Williams, who formerly taught 
the parish-school here, has been married to the Rev. Mr. Russell. I 
am happy, however, to state that it will be reopened now by Mr. 
White, who, as candidate for orders, has been studying for some time 
under the Rev. Mr. Gibson. 

Cape Falmas, March Wth. — I reached this place to-day, at two 
o'clock p. M., somewhat improved in health. 

I am glad to learn that the members of this Mission, except Mr. 
Auer's child, are in usual health. 

With Christian greetings to the members of the Foreign Commit-' 
tee, I remain. Rev. and dear brother, yours faithfully. 

Letters from the Rev. C. C. Hoffman are received to March 15th. 

Mr. Hoffman has suffered from attacks of illness, and feels it necessary 

to relax his efforts. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilcox has taken my Sunday duties for two weeks. 
I hope next Sunday to resume them. Harris and Seton recommenc- 
ed their recitations to me yesterday. 

We expect Mr. and Mrs. Auer next Sunday, the 16th, with their 
child. They will go first to Cavalla and then to Bohlen. 

Dr. Fletcher has been absent at Monrovia during the last month. 
Dr. De Lyon attended me during my sickness. He was with me 
three nights, and was unremitting in his attentions. The Doctor as- 
sists me in the secular agency. With his aid, I think, I can get on 
without much extra work. 
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Our hospital is progressing. It will soon be ready to be occupied. 
I propose to have the beds as its main support, say at $100 each a 
year. We have a fine, substantial, durable building. Dr. De Lyon 
and his good mother are to reside in it. I feel great comfort and sa- 
tisfaction in this work, and trust God, who has enabled us thus far 
to carry it on, will enable us to bring it to a successful issue. We 
owe nothing but what we have money to pay, and shall ^oon stretch 
forth the arms of our love, to relieve the sick and comfort the needy. 

P. S.— Most gratifying news reached me to-day, that, in answer to 
our petition to the Legislature, in behalf of the hospital, they had ap- 
propriated the sum of three hundred dollars annually^ for the period 
of ten years. 

Letters have come to hand from Monrovia March 10th, and from 
Corisco, dated to February 21st. Mr. James Amos, of the Nifeu 
station, was at Monrovia on his way to this country, on account of the 
health of his wife. The missionaries at Corisco, Mr. Mackey says, 
were enjoying pretty good health, and their work was going on a» 
usual. Mr. Nassau sends us an account of threatened trouble from 
the followers of Ukuku, which for a time endangered some of the 
missionary labors ] but this has ceased. — Home and Foreign Miss'i/ 
for June, 

At the meeting of the American Board of .Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions recently in New York, Rev. Albert Bushnell, of 
Western Africa, spoke of the obstacles in the way of the conversion 
<JF Africa, and of the brightening prospect. He said Africa belongs 
to Christ, and must be possessed for Him, and it can be done. He 
mentioned several encouragements, in the prospect — 

1. God has in the most wonderful manner opened up the continent 
of Africa by explorations. 

2. The Powers of the earth are becoming more favorable to the 
Missions. Eighteen years ago Louis Phillippe attempted to break up 
the Gaboon River Missions. Last year a French Commodore said to 
me, "Myself and all my resources are at the service of the American 
Missionary.'' I have travelled in a French man-of-war, and we are 
treated most kindly by the representatives of France. In Egypt, the 
Mahommcdan rulers give missionaries free passages in their steamers. 

3. The climate is becoming better understood, and is far less fatal. 

4. The slave trade is now in a fair way to be abolished. Our own 
noble, philanthropic President recently assured me that he and his 
Cabinet were united in the determination that this horrid traffic 
should cease. Conversions are more numerous : during the last three 
years there have been more conversions than in any ten or fifteen 
years before. Our prospects now are most encouraging. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

AFFAIR BETWEEN LIBERIA AND SPAIN SETTLED. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of May 1st, in allusion to an attack made 
some months ago on the small man-of-war schooner QtLail, by a 
Spanish man-of-war steamer, in the harbor of Monrovia, in conse- 
quence of the co-operation of Liberia with Great Britain in the cap- 
ture of a Spanish slaver at Gallinas, states that the afifair has been 
satisfactorily adjusted and settled through a correspondence of Her 
Majesty's and the Spanish Government. " Earl Kussell hks signified 
his hearty approval of the course of the Libcrians, and has instructed 
Her Majesty's minister at Madrid to inform the Government of Her 
Catholic Majesty that Her Britannic Majesty and Government aie 
responsible for the act of their officer in destroying the slaver Buena 
Ventura CubanoJ^ The Ledger says : 

It will be remembered that some months since an attack was made in the 
harbor of Monrovia, by a Spanish three-masted war steamer, upon the Li- 
bcrian naval schooner Quaily in consequence of her seizure of the Spanish 
vessel Buena Ventura Cuhano, while engaged in the slave trade. This slaver 
was captured in the Gallinas river, a Liberian prize crew put on board, and 
lighters sent for by her captors to get her over the river with a view to a 
jury trial at Monrovia. In this state of things, an officer of the British 
cruiser Torch took possession, and set her on fire, and she was consumed. 
Some correspondence has grown out of this transaction, between the Libe- 
rian and the British and Spanish Governments ; the latter demanding re^ 
aration and indemnity from the former. Earl Kussell has signified his 
hearty approval of the course of the Liberians, and has "instructed Her 
Majesty's minister at Madrid to inform the Government of Her Catholic 
Majesty that Her Majesty's Government are responsible for the act of their 
oflScer in destroying the Bicena Veyitiira Cuhano.^^ 

The misunderstanding existing between Great Britain and Liberia, in 
reference to the boundaries of the Kepublic and the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
is in a fair way to be honorably adjusted, Earl Kussell having proposed that 
commissioners be appointed by each government to adjust this and any 
other subject of difference between the two or their citizens. 

The correspondence which led to this satisfactory result was conducted on 
the part of Liberia by our esteemed fellow citizen, Gerard Kalston, Esq., 
Consul General of the Kepublic in London, who seems to have acted wisely* 
at the right time, in a dignified way, and to have taken the true ground. 



DEATH OF REV. DR. BETHUNE. 



Mourning in the CImrch, — Intelligence has -been received £rom 
Florence of the death of George W. Bethune, D. D., in that oity, on 
the 28th of April. It was telegraphed to Paris just in time to oatoh 
the steamer, and although not as particular as could be desired, the 
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method of communication leaves little room to doubt the truth of the 
statement. This will be sad tidings to many hearts. No clergyman 
of his own church, if indeed any in the whole body of Christians in 
this country, was more widely or favorably known than Dr. Bethune. 

He was born in this city in March, 1805. In 1826, just after at- 
taining his majority, he entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, but a few months after transferred his relations to the Re- 
formed Dutch, and was settled at Rhinebeck on the Hudson. A few 
years after he removed to Utica, and in 1834 accepted a call to Phil- 
adelphia, where he built up a new and flourishing church. In 1849 
he, came to Brooklyn, to be near his wife's physician, and yielded to 
the importunity of his many friends to take charge of a decaying en- 
terprise in that city. Under his care the church was reorganized, and 
a new edifice erected, now known as the Church on the Heights. He 
resigned the pastorate of that Church a little more than three years 
since, to visit Europe for the fourth time, in search of health; and on 
his return became associate pastor of the church in Twenty-first street, 
New York. His health becoming more and more precarious, he left 
again for Europe during the last year, and was on his way to Florence 
at the date of the last published advices concerning him. Mrs. Bethune, 
who has been an invalid for many years, was also with him. 

As a preacher, Dr. Bethuno hud few equals. His sermons were charac- 
terized by great simplicity and clearness, both in mc^thod and arrangement, 
and his delivery was remarkably distinct, elegant and appropriate. He 
wrote laboriously, not for lack of fluency, but because his taste was uncom- 
monly fastidious, and he found his severest critic in himself. His doctrinal 
sermons were models, containing a full, logical elucidation of his subject, in 
a style uncommonly interesting and attractive. His common method of 
preaching was textual, as distinct from the style known as subjective, and 
he greatly excelled in drawing the whole marrow of his discourse out of the 
sacred words choseij as his theme. 

Dr. Bethune has also been favorably known as an uuthor. Among his 
prose works are the "Fruits of the Spirit," "Early Lost — Early Saved," 
"History of a Penitent," and several volumes of sermons, orations, and 
occasional disccjurses. An elegant edition of Isaak Walton's "Complete 
Angler," published anonymously in 1847, was from his pen. The book was 
never extensively circulated, but it is brimming, to the eye of a careful ob- 
server, in its notes and illustrations, with evidences of an erudition hardly 
to be suspected from the nature of the subject. In 1848 he published a 
volume of poems, entitled "Lays of Love and Faith," and he has given to 
the church some beautiful hymns, which will live as long as music is a part 
of worship. 

As a scholar he was also justly celebrated. He had a hearty love for the 
classics, and was an especial admirer of the old Greek poets. He read the 
modern Euro}»ean languages with great fluency, and spoke French with 
more elegancri than many natives. But it was as a belles-lettres scholar that 
he was most widely known, and wo believe he had no superior in this coun- 
try in that department. 

In social life he was universally beloved Ibr 1 i ^ Ub 
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Free Negboes? — The following table shows the number of free negroes 
in the several states of the Union, and also exhibits a fact which is perhaps 
«ot generally known, that there are more free negroes in the fourteen slave 
states and in the District of Columbia than in the nineteen free states : 





Number 


of Free Negroes, 




In the Free 


States. 


In tlie Slave States. 


California, 


3,81(J 


Alabama, 


2,030 


Connecticut, 


8,542 


Arkansas, 


137 


Illinois, 


7,0(>9 


Delaware, 


19,723 


Indiana, m 


10,8G9 


Florida, 


908 


Iowa, 


1,023 


Georgia, 


8,459 


Kansas, 


G23 


Kentucky, 


10,146 


Maine, 


1,195 


Louisiana, 


18,038 


Massachusetts, 


9,454 


Maryland, 


83,718 


Michigan, 


0,823 


Mississippi, 


731 


Minnesota, 


229 


Missouri, 


2,983 


New Hampshire,. 


450 


North Carolina, 


30,097 


New Jersey, 


24,947 


South Carolina, 


9,048 


New York, 


49,005 


Tennessee, 


7,235 


Ohio, 


30,225 


Texas, 


339 


Oregon, 


121 


Virginia, 


57,579 


Pennsylvania, 


50,373 


District of Columbia, 


11,107 


Bhode Island, 
Vermont, 


3 018 






582 


Total, 


259,078 


Wisconsin, 


1,471 






Total, 


222,745 





West African Discoveky. — Recent explorations into the groat conti- 
nent of Africa show that ttere exists a salubrious interior, with noble rivers, 
lakes, mountains, fertile regions, and numerous inhabitants, many of the 
latter in a semi-civilized state. 

Capt. R. P. Burton, the indefatigable traveller, has sent an account of his 
examination of Abbeokuta river, which he ascended from Lagos, and found 
to be navigable till crossed by a ridge of rocks, at a place called Aso, which 
bars any further progress. Captain Burton was continuing his survey of 
the coast rivers, with a view of finding the best means of communication 
with the interior. 

Dr. William Durrant, medical officer of the Niger Exploring Expedition, 
states in a letter dated London, February 12th, that he observed the further 
he progressed inland, the less virulent became the climatic diseases ; that 
the native tribes at the confluence of that famous stream with the Tchadda 
are Mahommedans, and in mental and physical qualities are superior to 
most of the African nations; and that "cotton grows spontaneously, and 
might be successfully cultivated, over a most beautiful and extensive 
country." 



Ethiopia kiiall stretch out her hands. — She is doing it in her 
children to God and for. God. A remarkable instance of it came to our 
knowledge within a fewdays ])ast: a gentleman came to our office with the 
copy of a will lately made by a colored woman, now deceased, leaving to 
the Missionary Society twelve hundred dollars. This woman, fifty years a 
member of the M. E. Church, wft a slave up to her fifteenth year, when 
she obtained her freedom papers on account of her integrity of character. 
She was never married, never received above six dollars i)er month at ser- 
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aboHt 48-1,000 are aboncinal inliabitaDts of llie eountry. tuid b1»iii 
1«,000 Ainerioo-I.iberiaus. TWir lurm of gtivemiDcot is tluU af a 
K«public^-having na deeled Presideut, and Wo houses (8«!iiaie sail 
House of BepreseniativeiJ of tbe ieyiskmn!. Tbe \ icc-1'ra^ilHM 

and t'rc«iiient are elected fe twojcata. ihe Hmweof KeproMtiHitiwa 
for two renra, aud tho Senate for loar years. 'fUere ar« 18 biWh- 
bare of tlie. Lnwer House and f of the tjppor Houite; each eOWt^T 
wndiog two memUrs tu the Senate Hereafter, as the {M>|)nla&ia 
au^ents, each Itlfitji) persons wili he entitled t-n an addltioual tVf- 
KstntatiTe, The V ice- I'reai dent raoet be 'ib year* uf agu, and have 
renllitoportyofthe value oi' fJOU dollars; and.it! thecoaeoftheabeeuce 
or dealt of tho President, he servea aa President, He ii" b1.*o Pnai- 
dent of the Senate, which, in addition to being one of the brapehM 
uf tlie Logialature, is a Conocit for the Freeidctih of the Repablie, i/a 
belns re<juired to submit treaties for ratification and tippciiutmeD^ in 
pubho office for oonfirraation. The President lotist lie SB years of 
age, and have properly SOU doUars, Tho judicial power ^i* vtwtad'iR 
a Btjpreiae court, nad Huch subordinate courts as tJie Legisiaturunuj 
from time to tiuu catabliab. 

Liberia in situated on that part of the coast of Guincn. mOxA Ol* 
Grain coast (^most fertile in rice,) having fur its south-ea«l«m lionui- 
ary the Sun Pedro Kiver, 7» miles east of Tape Palmas, and rn nti ing i 
along tlie maal to the month of the Shebar riv^r, lib mila nortbr 
west of Monrovia ; it hue abuut fiUI) miles of ooaat lino, and OXteP^ ' 
buck about 101) milea on au average, but wll.h the facility of aJuuwI 
indefinite extenaion into the interior, the natives cverywUero auni&W- 
tjng the greatest desire that treaties ghould bo I'onned with tltem, M 
that the limits of tho Republic may bo extruded over all tlwi niiigb- 
boring distriuta. Tho Li herian territory baBbeeu purcbBScd 1^ moie 
than twenty treaties, aud in all oases the nativcn have t'toidy nartod 
with thoii' titles for a aatiafactory price. Tho ohiet soliiiitoilu b>. 
been to purobaae tbe line of sea-coast, so us to □uuneet the ili&iwil 
settlements under one government, and to exoltide the nl&ve tj»\t, 
which formerly was most extonsivcly carried on at Cape MeauTadfli 
Tradetowu, Ijittle BasKa, Hieby, New Besters, ttnliiciui, and otbci 
places at present within the ItopuJblic, but now happily < 
except in a recent instance at tiallinas, under peculiar wro 
The country lately devastated by the infamous iflave teadcra, if « _ 
being onltivated and enriched by peaceful agriculture and estcmdt^ 
commerce. It fornishea a home to the defeuoelosd nutiven wh«h 
fled for protection from slavery and death, liiiblu lobo infiictej aj 
them by their own ruthless chiefs. The UHf.ivcs know that « 
Liherian jurisdiction they areaeuure from the liability of bringeaiwi 
and Eold intu elavery. 

The original settlers landed in Liberia and hoisted the Americill 
flag on the 2oth April, 1822, at (Jape Mesurado. where Monroria, »' 
eapilul was cgtablished, and they continued under tha fontorinp nm 
the American ColoniKuHon Society until die 24th ihiy ofAog^.^^ 
1847, 25 years, when thoj were proclaiuiBd a froo and indttpditfll 
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State, with the sanction of the parent Society, and were regularly in- 
stalled as the Republic of Liberia. England and France soon wel- 
comed this small state into the family of nations by making treaties 
of amity, commerce, and navigation with her. These friendly exam- 
ples being imitated by other powers, it follows that Liberia is ac- 
knowledged, and has treaty relations with some of the most respecta- 
ble States of the world situated in Europe and America. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the United States, the fatherland of Liberians, 
has not yet acknowledged the young llepublic. It is to be hoped 
that since the power has passed out of the hands of the pro-slavery 
party in America, that Liberian independence will soon be acknowl- 
edged by the 12th nation of the world. The Jlepublic of Africa will, 
no doubt, soon be acknowledged by the mighty llepublic of America. 
Though Liberia was established on the Coast of Africa as an asy- 
lum for the free coloured people of the United States, it was not in- 
tended to confine the object merely to the deportation of persons pre- 
viously Iree. On the contrary, many slaves were emancipated ex- 
pressly for emigration to Liberia, and a number of benevolent and 
kind masters (I will mention only one name, John McDonough, New 
Orleans), and particularly mistresses (I will confine myself te naming 
three excellent women. Miss Margaret Mercer, of Virginia, Mrs. 
Reed, of [Mississippi, and Miss Mattie Griffith, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who manumitted all her slaves when she came of age, two or 
three years ago — this beautiful and noble minded young lady was in 
London last year), could be mentioned who not only made great sac- 
rifices, but nearly pauperised themselves by giving up their property 
in slaves, and also by furnishing them the means of comfortably 
reaching the colony by a long sea passage, and providing for their 
welfare after their arrival in their future homes. Upwards of 6000 
persons were in this category, most of whom, and their descendants, 
have since become valuable and useful citizens of this little state, who 
if they had continued in the land of their birth would liave remained 
depressed as an inierior ciLste. repulsed from the society of the white 
race, and excluded from all but the most menial and least lucrative 
employments. With the natural aspirations of free men, and finding 
all the circumstances surrounding them in their new homes so fa- 
vourable fur the development of the industry, talents, and enterprise 
they possessed, we have witnessed all the success which was to be ex- 
pected. Wc find them changed from the careless, listless beings 
they were in America into the pains-taking, industrious, and energetic 
citizens (»1 liiberia. It would be easy to mention the names of nu- 
merous pei*sons of Ijiberia who would do credit, by their respectable 
characters, their wealth, and their general success, to almost any civil- 
ized community, who owed their prosperity exclusively to the educa- 
tion <»i* circumstances they found in Jiiberia, but who would, if they 
had remainiid in their native land, under the prejudices and the 
♦lepn'ssiuL'; circumstances surrounding them, have continued mere 
dripiK^s an<l nobodies. 1'hese people were early tiiught to govern 
thimiselviis. The white governors sent out by the American (Joloni- 
za^ion Society had t]iL' good sense to take pains to select the most re- 
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spectable of the coloured people to aid in administering the affairs of 
the infant colony, and the tiaining of Lot Carey, Elijah Johnson, 
John B. Eusswurm, and J. J. Eoberts, and others that could be 
named, was so jjrood that on the death of the lamented Buchanan, in 
1841, (the last of the white governors) it was resolved that all in 
authority hereafter should be coloured persons, and 3Ir. Roberts was 
made the governor, and continued so for six years, and on the inde- 
pendence of the state being proclaimed, and the llepublic of Liberia 
instituted, Mr. Roberts was elected President, and on three subse- 
quent occasions he was re-elected l^resident, thus serving eight 
years as chief of the Republic, and previously six years as governor, 
making a total service of 14 years as chief magistrate of Liberia.* 

His excellent successor, the actual President, Stephen Allen Ben- 
son, came from Maryland at the early age of G years, and, having 
gone through all the varied vicissitudes, among others, of being a 
prisoner when very young among the aborigines, then being a suc- 
cessful merchant, then being a member of the Legislature as Senator, 
then Judge, then A' ice-President of the Republic and, of course, 
President of the Senate, and occasionally Military Commander of the 
volunteer countrymen in resisting the attacks of the natives, became 
President of the Republic, and, having served 3 terms of 2 years 
each, was inaugurated for a 4th term last January, and, on the com- 
pletion of 8 years of service as President, he will probably retire to 
his large cofiee estate at Bassa, and hereafter some of my present 
audience may have the pleasure of partaking of probably the best cof- 
fee produced in the world from his plantation. 

It is instructive to contrast the cheap and successful self-govern- 
ment of the Liberians with the expensive and not over successful 
government of white men in the Colonial establishments of the Euro- 
peans on the coast of Africa. White men, soon dying in the un gen- 
ial climate of Africa, require large salaries and frequent successors, 
whilst the blacks, living in a climate far more congenial to them than 
the temperate zone would be, are long-lived, healthy, and economical 
administrators of the simple laws of their own framing, which are 
well adapted to promote the prosperity of their countrymen. 

*No more energetic, judicious, and truly respectable and successful chief 
of a government could have been found, if the world had been searched 
over, than Mr. lloberts has been, lie came from Virginia, at the age of 
20, and being educated by circumstances, though not very favourable for 
literary and scientific development, has proved himself all that his" count- 
rymen required in a chief iruigistrate, and, like the great Iron Duke (as 
Wellington is called by the T'mies) of this country, conscientiously per- 
formed his dutv under all the remarkable conditions of his varied life. 
On retirement to the ranks of the people, he has again been called on 
to till the vastly important office of President of the Liberian College and 
professor of jurisprudence. He has lately completed the erection of a mag- 
nificent college edifice, with the same energy, good sense and success, which 
characterized his past career. Mr. Eoherts ])roves how much we are the 
creatures of education and of circumstances. He mij^ht have bcien a menial 
servant or a harber in Virginia, but he has become an historical character 
by removal to Liberia. Long may he live to enjoy the resi)ect and grato- 
ful afiection of his countrvmen and the friends of his race. 
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Liberia has every advantage of climate and of fertility of soil, and 
of variety of production, to make it a rich and powerful nation. 
Every species of tropical produce thrives in this country, llice is 
abundant, and is cultivated on the high lands as well as on the low 
grounds near the coast. Indian corn, sweet potatoes, cassada or cas- 
sava root, beans, peas, watermelons, pineapples, oranges, lemons, gu 
avas. mangoes, plantains, bananas, pawpaws, tamarinds, pomegranates, 
and a great variety of other edibles, afford ample supplies for the 
tables of the inhabitants and for the demands of shipping. Among 
other articles which already yield valuable exports, or are likely soon 
to do so, are coffee, sugar, cotton, ginger, pepper, indigo, ground nuts, 
arrow-root, palm-oil, ivory, camwood, and other woods for dyeing pur- 
poses, as well as for ship and house building, &c. Nearly all these 
productions are indigenous in this country. The wild coffee tree may 
frequently be met with in the woods. It is the same species as that 
ordinarily reared in other parts of the world, but may be much im- 
proved by cultivation. Several of the inhabitants have applied them- 
selves to this branch of agriculture, which may be carried on with 
smaller means than are required for the cultivation of sugar or cotton, 
though both of these articles, particularly sugar, have been produced 
with success. Specimens of Liberia coffee which have been sent to 
the United States and to Europe have been pronounced, by good 
judges, equal to the best received from Mocha or any part of the cof- 
fee-producing world. The civilized population of Liberia is, however, 
so small [Americo-Jjibcrians only sixteen thousand,] that important 
exports cannot be expected until greatly increased capital, and a great 
addition from the free negroes of the United States, shall give a greater 
command of skilled and industrious settlers who will be fortunate in 
finding abundance of native laborers at the low rate of three dollars 
and rations per month all through the country. Liberia is already 
prepared to receive seven thousand or eight thousand American ne- 
groes per annum, and every year will give it increased ability to re- 
ceive comfortably additional thousands, until twenty-five thousand or 
thirty thousand emigrants per annum will not be inconvenient. The 
United States has four millions of slaves and half a million of free 
negroes. Jjiberia could receive all of these in the next twenty-five or 
thirty years with great advantage to both the American and the Afri- 
can Rej»ublics. 

The charity and liberality of the Liberians have been taxed by the 
sudden and unexpected landing upon their shores of nearly 5,000 
savages, taken from slave-ships within a few months, but such has been 
the energy ot the Government and the well directed efforts of the 
well-disposed people of Liberia, that the sudden and unexpected ad- 
dition to their population had been provided for most humanely, and 
with every prospect that these poor wretches, wrested from the hands 
of the iniamous slave traders, will be reared up to respectability and 
useful citizenship. An important feature of this new immigration is 
that it consists principally of young people, mostly boys and girls under 
twenty years of age, who will be more readily moulded into civilized 
and iiMfml iahabitonts than if they had been of more advancdd yearn 
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The American OovOTnnienl haa lately made an airangement to allfwf 
the Jjiberiau Government one hundred doUare per head I'oT all Iha 
landed re-captives over eight years of s^, and fifty doliaro per headl 
for all under eight years. These poor ereatme» ara carelUUy looted, 
alter iu a moral, religious, &iid eounoiuieal point of view. AIr«uly; 
»ouit of the Congoea landed l^om thu dut«at«d ^laveni luive beoumd 
luetbl and aacce^sfiil citizens, mum \m'mg even iuu;ptttrati»i, inOuhuR 
of the legislature, and missioinariea. 

The olimate of Liberia is warm, (^iUe latitude of Mourovitt i> (itti/ 
6.19 north of the eiiuator,) hut equable, and t,eiiipored by IVetiueu 
ruins and daily sea In'ceEeB. Theycarisdivided int(ibuttw» piirtjniUi 
known as the rainy seaaon and the dry season. The rainy tJniii eon- 
menoes the middle of May, and the dry seuson commenees tbo mliliild 
of N'oveniber. It should, however, he understood that thiM nlwolotd 
distinction ia in some measure to be qualified, m there arc mlny ilayn, 
und clear, pleuaant day::, in every mimth of the year. The diy «eiu 
is the warmest, and January is the hottest mouth in the year — I 
average height of the thermometer nsnally being about 75 ibg. The 
negroes iVotii the United States do not find the heat opprexsivu utan^ 
seaaon. It is a mysteriona and unaoeountable faut, tliat (ho cliiiu 
that is fatal to tho whites, is not only innosious, but is uonganial 
the blacks. This is a benevolent proviaiou of i'roTidonae. IP nhita 
men could have lived iu Aftioa, within the Ijopics, the whalo oaott 
nent would doubtless long since have been subjected, like 4jBi!ncil( 
to tbd domination of rulen of ICurupouu nrigiii, whieli Luta rBnitieil Ul 
the I'xtirpatiouiif thoiiboTl^inei;. Many attempta have louii uudebp 
diHiirent nations — Portuguese, Dutoh, English, Flench, l>t 
Swedes — to ostabUsii settlomontB of white oolonioa on vario 
tropical portions of the African coast, and all bare failed Jhmi flu) 
samo cause — tho deadly nature of the climate. Yet u.t Sirirra LeaaB 
and Liberia colored men, whose ancestors for two hundred yuanliai' 
resided within the temperatu zone, find the climate salubrunu, oni 
live as long us others of the roue in America. All immigrant*, how 
ever, have to pMS, shortly ai'ter their arrival, thrmigh whnt ia ctJlei 
the aodimatising fever. It ia a bilious remittent fever, which usual) 
pasaea into the intermittent form. The lirat settlers suSerod sovoTlj 
fVom this disease, but now that its treatment ia better understood, an 
the proper accommodation and attendance is provided, it iua oew 
to be so much dreaded an formerly. Two or three deaths UBUally b)if 
pen out of every one hundred emigrants who arrive, but it is obserTi 
that the fatal cases are almost always those of persons who ffista pr 
vionsly in bad health, or who negleoted the simple precautions \tM< 
are prescribed Ibr new comers. In many cases, on the otbur hand 
the inunigraiits find their health improTed by the change of oountTfi 
It is a remarkable fact that foreigners may visit this coast, and hut 
at sis. or eight o'clock in tlie morning and remain on shorv nil dAJ 
until six or eight o'clock p. m., with perfect exemption from uaM 
fever, if they only are careful to sleep on board ship at night. II 
■eems that African fever is contracted principally wliile asleep, urwhill 
«zpMad t« the miauaa, wbith appears t« b« a«r< ii*si»i» di 
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iii«r1»t. There :ire jiuinevous cases of foreigners being detained on 
shnre at ni^dit. and lor several niirlits at a time, who shut themselves 
up in aelnse room, with a little fire to expel dampness, and who eseapo 
ontindv all deleterious efl'eets of climate, except a little lassitude lor a 
day or two. 

There are no very lar<re rivers within the present limits of J4iberia. 
Tin- two lar«rest are the Cavally. in the southeast, having water enough 
for vessels «»f fil'teen ie,et dral't for eiLdity miles, and the 8t. i^aul's, in 
the northwe.-t, having a navigation of sixteen miles for vessels of eleven 
or twelve feet «lraft »»f water, and haviuir a course of three hundred 
miles through a fi-rtile and beautiful country. There are numerous 
small streams, some of which are half a mile wide at a distance of fifty 
miles friun the ocean, but none are naviirable f«)r large boats more 
than thirty miles tr«»m their mouths.* Their currents are obstructed 
by rapids, which will make hereafter fine seats tor water-power manu- 
fact«>ries, and most of the rivers are capable of being much improved 
for navigation by engineering art. The rivers >St. John, Junk, 8t. 
Paul, and Cavallay, are those running through the most fertile and 
well cultivated cimntries. The Junk and St. J*aul countries are more 
famous fur .-u-ar ciiltivatlon. whilst the peopK* ujion the St. John are 
more a<ldicied to ci>ffee culture, thoujrh suL^ar 'Tows well also. Cotton 
grows spoiiTaneonsly all over Jjiburia. and only re(|uires care to make 
it a gn-at staple of ex])ort. * '■* * 

For political and judicial pur])oses. t]io Ilejiublic is divided into 
counties, which are further subdivided into townships. The counties 
are four in number. Mont.-^errado. (i rand 15assa. Sinoe, and Maryland. 
The townships are commonly about eight miles in extent. Kachtown 
is a i-orj)oration, its affairs being managed byofticers chosen by the in- 
IiabitanN. Courts of monthly and quarter sessions are held in each 
crmnty. The civil busilu^'•■s of the county is administered by the four 
superintendents ap])oint»Ml by the JVesident. with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The cimnty system of government is capable of 
indefinite extension over new districts of territory that may be ac- 
quin.Ml, uiving all the a'lvantages which local self-government affords 
to the inhabitants. add«'d to the conservative and cftbctive metropo- 
litan L" »v«'rnni«.'nial iM-nj-fits of the central power of the entire llepub- 
lir. 'I'he systL-m has tlius far worked well, and it may be in time 
wortliy of imitation by other countries, provided the experience of a 
few mure liencrations shall prove its efficiency. 

Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, so named after Mr. Monroe, the 
fifth J*resident of the United States, a great friend to the settlement 

" Tin- utlivr riviTs arc (Jrt;ut Cape Mount Kivcr, Littlo Cape Mount River, 
.S'.<'»-ktMii Itivcr. Si>ttTs Rivvr (Usuallv called River Cass:, navigabl«*fortwelve 
1". . t iTui't f-ir flirty nr lll'iy miles inti-rinr: ) Sans^uiu River, s>hebur, St. John's, 
Junk, (ijilliiuis. .S'llyiiia. Manna, Siuou River, Mi'surado, and Roonia. The 
|Hirt- «il'«iitry ami d«'livery are, R«ib»'rtsport, on (Jranil Capo .Mount River, 
ill .Mi<i]t-.Traili> «ninity : Minirovia, Cap'* Mi'<'Uraili», .Mont>errado eounty ; 
-Mar-hall. Mil, Junk Kivrr, M<»iitsi'iTa«l«»eiiunt\ : i>uelian;in, un St. John River, 
Ha-ftu ti'Uiity : Gnvnville, on binou Riv«r, Siuou county; Harper, Cape Pul- 
iiMi, Maryland ••■atr. 



of Liberia, is beautifully situated ou Cape jresiirado,* abnul wtvenif- 
five i'eiX above the kvcl of the Atlantic oceuu, in ti.lS aortlt Intilndt, 
and 11 deg.Weat longitude, haa a populaliitn of about 3,500 soali 
ha pOFiitii^n ie tuoat happj', baviog, by means of tbe Meiauradc 
l^locktoN, and tbe Bt. Pa.ul'8 and tbe Juak river;, tbe groatect IwB 
lins Cor navigable ccinmiunioatida with tbe interior. Besides boil 
tbe esecutiye, judieial, and legislative seat of govornment, it it yn 
furnisbed with scbook, churches, and missionary eatabliahmentt, 
uewBpaper called the Liherig, Herald — dating back \a 1826 — a « 
lege, aud other evidences of advancing civilization and roiiueraent. 

The new college just completed is a magnificent edifice, aituatod < 
amohteummandiug site, ou a twenty acre fieJd forplay-groundagrsntt 
by theOoverniuont, and is due t<i tbe liberality of the people of Bo 
ton, United Slates, who nut only I'uniisbed thb fuuda fiir tbe uon*! 
tlon of tbe btiilding,but also hare presented & library, geulugidol oi! 
inot, and otberwi^o endowed it. The (Toverniiient lias aleo zrnnli 
4,000 acres of land, of which 1,000 acres are in each of tUa fin 
counties of tbe Republic. This land will become valuiiblc in ll 
course of time. Mr. es- President Roberta, of Liberia, is the Prnsi 
of the college, and is a Professor of Jurisprudence and lnl«riuittifna 
Law. Tbe Rev. 8. Alexander Crummell, a araiiuiite and JSL A. il 
yueen'n Coliege,Cambridge, England, is aX'role^soFol'Mora] tuid III 
tellectual Philosophy, tbe Knglish language and \X» litoratura. Till 
Kov. E.W. Blyden,ayoung man of great Bnergy,talefttfl,aiiii USeflA 
ness, now tbe PfineipiiJ of tbe Alexander llign School for IIoj3,W 
Monrovia, and an experienced teacher, \% tbe Profesaor of firoiit aui 
Ladu languages and their bteratwe. 

To show bow entirely Bootariaa principles are disiTgarded in 
beria, I may mention that Mr, Kob^^^t3 is aWesleyan Methodist, Mr.' 
Cnimnjell is an Episcopalian, and Mr, Blyden a Presbyterian; am 
there is a prospect of tbeir acting bju'inonionsly together £n tba ad< 
vanooment of true religion, and the civiiiiiing influenw 
and literature which may bo expected to flow from tbe teaching Q 
Ibeae eKcelleut men. Tbe greatest benctit to the rising gonDratiOl 
is expected from this college, particularly as it will prevent tho M 
ceseity of sending the youths to England and tbe United Slatoe fo 
instruction. Measures ai'e being taken for a superior odncatiDna 
girla, which bus hitherto been neglected, t^ the injuryof the SIaU 
for women, as mothore and sisters, exerting a great influence 
ciety, particularly in attending to the youth of both eexes, are, 
they are competent, the greatest social improvei'fi. I hope some litt 
eral Englishmen will emulate the libcrali^ of tbe Sostoniaus tu d 
boys' college, by suppSying tbe means for tho High School fur jjltl 
at Monrovia, which should be bberally endowed and mode a» e^ ' 
nally useful as possible. 

* Tlio otliBT prineipal capcB are Cape Mount, in T tlog. north uid I^ 
west; Capu Fslm&i, tn 4.23 north and 7.43 west longitude, QmenWitib in 
Bcmitorv. There are moat usefol and vwy elevaied liglitiiouses un Ciiii 
Uesumdo sad Capa Falmas, which are a grant nssiiitunoe to the navtifiitbt 
•nktMMt. ^^ 
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The iiihabitauls of Monrovia are fijreat Sabbatarians. They go con- 
stantly to church ; and so closely do they respect the Sabbath, that 
when JVince de Joinville. the captain ol* the French frigate Belle 
Poule, came into their port on Sunday, and offered to salute the flag, 
it was declined, because of their unwillingness to have the Sabbath 
desecrated. So also when Captain Eden, of one of her 31ajesty's 
ships, was ordered to call at Monrovia, to salute the Liberian flag, he 
happened to arrive on Sunday morning, and communicated to the 
l-*resident that he wished to salute the flag, provided it would be re- 
turned. whiMi he was informed that it could not be done on that day. 
being Sundny, but it would be returned on the following day (Mon- 
day. ) Captain Eden, being pressed for time, saluted on Sunday, with 
the understanding that the salute would be returned to the first British 
cruiser that came into port. The conscientious ]5ritish captain per- 
formed his duty, and the Monrovians performed what they considered 
to be their duty; and 1 hope both will be justified by the opinions of 
their respective countrymen, as iar as they have done what they be- 
lieved to be right. 

Such of the aborigines as have for three years previously adopted 
and maintained civilized habits are entitled to the elective franchise, 
and a considerable number exercise this privilege. There are native 
magistrates and jurors. Two of the magistrates serving in l^assa county, 
and who act ils associate justices in the monthly courts, are ]5assa na- 
tives. 

It is the policy of the Liberian Government to induce American 
immigrants to settle in the interior — some fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
miles from the coast — where the surface of the country is undulating 
and hilly, and more healthy for those freshly arrived than the coast 
country, (jarysburg. White JMains, and Clay Ashland are some of 
these interior settlements from which good results have already been 
experienced. When a new settlement is formed, it is customary for 
some five, six, seven, eight, or ten families of the old residents of 
3Ionrovia. or other old towns, to accompany and guide the strangers, 
and indoctrinate them into the mysteries of their newly commencing 
Liberian Hie. This is a wise course. Each settler, on his arrival in 
the Republic, is entitled to draw a town lot or plantation. If a town 
lot be drawn, he is required to build a house, of brick, stone, or other 
substantial materials, sufiicient for the accommodation of all the family 
of the proprietor within two years, and he receives a fee simple deed. 
If a plantation be drawn, two acres must be cultivated within two 
years to get a foe simple deed. Every man may have a town lot, or 
five acres of farm land, together with two more for his wiie, and one 
more for each child that may be with him, provided that no iamily 
shall have more than ten acres. Women, not having husbands, may 
each have a tcnvn lot. or two acres of farm land, on their own account, 
and one acre on account of each child. Unmarried men of the age 
of twenty-one, arriving from abroad, on taking the oath of allegiance, 
shall be entitled tc» draw a town lot or five acres of farm land the same 
as family men. There is a penalty of five dollars for cutting down 
]Mbui ireei. ast^pt by ik» iae simple proprietor. Each proprietor of 
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farm limils muxt show 'his boundorieB b; ereotiiii: pnMs ai tbe ■ 
or the same. 

Tba Buglish is tha mother taugiie of the Iiihoriiuu, aa<] ttn 
extending its nse along the eoaet and iuto tlio iuterior. NoUiui 
more common than for the native cbiufit and tlie Iit-uil ti 
iniportuDt pursons among' tha tribes witliiu thu jiif i^dii'lluu iif L 
and even far beyond, to plaao their unm at tUo uarly u|to nl' 
four, or five jetas, in the family of the AniuriiSii'-LlbrtriiuiH upru^'l 
tn learn Engtigh iau\ to acquire civilized hubits, Aninn{{ tin- lutlJt^ I 
tu iinderstaud Eugiisli is the greatest aacompliabinent And tulvuiiMi J 
aai with gome of the coast tribes, n knowledge of ]!)nglii>li i* lid^-l 
ning to be re^rded as a. accessary ijualificiitiou for th« roling nungf V 
tho chief towns. Our lungua^ bns become the cujcnoiorcinl EN'tJituc I 
of coDirnuuioktion tbrougbont not only the African cusat, but olIicr*a 
parts of tho world whom ship* and stoaJi>ere carry tho oiviliainj io- 1 
iluoncc of comtncrco, and in timu h will bocumc imivorBal- 

Thme is no standing arroy, bat all males boi.woeQ the « 
and 5(1 -are compelled to scrTc in the militia, oxcept olergviit-i 
and a few other privilogod persons. This force is wtll i^' 
hm the 1,500 muBkets kindly presented by tho proaem '■■ ■■ 
the Prench, and it ho» proved iteolf to be eminently ijiwiii. 
feud the eoHnlry, and to make the goverameDt reapovtud itiDou{c-i| 
tho neighbonn>; tribes and nations of tlte (Joast of Guliwu. 

The wavy consists of one vessel, a sehociHei- ofArc Katu/l 
preaeritod by lier Majuaty'ii UovGruinent, and uf as udnoi) bmi' 
steamer Srth Grofi^'nor. ThisuB vcsuck uro nnwt uhiiI^I^ k 
in suppraeaing thu slave tnide, nnd in acting an, '• (.iaanlft On 

The revenue of the republic for the yenr ending thu 34>lli flS 
tember, 1861, waa 149,550.11 dollara. The eKponditnni \ 
same time 142,831.11 dollura. 

A portion of the receipts and espenditure aniao fntat t 
tured Afrionna kuded nt Liberia, and supported by tlie flw 
until thay can be pinced out to lake care of themaeWos, 

The import and export dutiea are the great sources i 
The total product of import and export dutitw wss 44,000 iluflaoi. 

Expenses for legislature were 4,&00 diiUiuft. 

^' for Judiciary ....7,000 dnlli^a.. 

" for Salar? or CivU List 6,400 doHu*. 

The Liberiaus are under great obligations to the Britiih G 
meut and British people for their kind re;;?ards aud oxuftil flfi„ 
eneouiage and aid them in the great tnek of buildiujB; ap « i 
natiouality ontheooast of savage liuiuea. TheHriti.ib Gortn 
■Wflfo the first to aoknowledge the indopundeuuo of Libtirim H 
first to present them with a small veiiiioi-of-war tu &t3t«s "Gvt 

■•Liberiii bMgini'pbeenmiltnowleagisiJbyPrunct, Rplginm, IVuwi*,lli 
K.U, HHiuliurg. Ilalj, Bremen. Dtnmark, Luhnnt. PorliiEHl, unil tw<D t 
'10 liy UiH United Statpa. "Witii moat.of ll;[m(t StHtes IrMliM o( unllj.a 
aexae, and navigation, have Wen tniulr, aad ttentira atp li^nga 
wltb »th.ar gaveiBXuat*. 
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Costii," and to aid in suppressing the slave trade, and have for many 
years done all in their power to countenance and ibster the growth of 
this youthful state. The British people also have manifested the 
most friendly and kindly feelings towards this youg people. The 
late Duke of Sussex, (^apt. Kosenburg of the Royal Navy, and Lord 
Bexley, were early kind friends to Jiiberia, as well as the eminent 
Thomas Clarkson, and also Dr. Thomas Ilodgkin of the same past 
age, but this last mentioned gentleman continues to the present day 
one of the warmest of Liberia's friends. 1 must also mention, as 
particularly dear to Liberians, the name ofGurney. The late phi- 
lanthropic and benevolent Samuel (iurney, and the present Samuel 
Gurney, and Dr. Thomas Ilodgkin, are excellent examples of the 
practical and iL^eful eiforts made by members of the Society of friends 
to extend social improvement over the world. Two most promising 
youths from jjiberia are at present under the charge and at the ex- 
pense of Mr. S. (lurney, who is giving them the best possible educa- 
tion to make them useful citizens on their return home. Never docs 
a montli go round that I do not receive useful books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and other food for the mind, from 3Ir. Gurney, Dr. 
Ilodgkin, and other kind friends of the colored race, to be sent to 
the libraries and reading-rooms of Liberia. The good people of 
Edinburg, also, are manifesting great kindness by educating two 
most promising young men as medical missionaries, who, on their 
return t(» Liberia, will spread the benign influences of civilization 
and Christianity over the aboriginal population of the republic. I 
must mention John A. Callender, Esq., and the Kev. Dr. Johnston, 
of Edinburg, as the most forward in this labor of love towards these 
young Liberians, one of whom will, 1 hope, be rewarded by taking 
off the prizes awarded in the Edinburg University, for successful 
scholarship and devotion to study. Another benefactor of the repub- 
lic must be mentioned ; Martin Earquhar Tuppor, the popular poet, 
and author of Proverbial Philosophy, who, many years ago, granted 
a large gold medal to be worn for one year by the most successful 
writer as essayist, historian, &c. The prize is awarded by a council 
of res]>ectable citizens, the President, Secretary of State, and other 
public functionaries being cj-npirin members of it. (ireat good has 
already been effected by this judicious stimulus to literary and scien- 
tific efforts, which will be more and more efficacious as population, 
wealth, and refinement increase, and intellect is developed. • 

The principal materials for building purposes are wood, stone, and 
brick. The forests abound in suitable timber for houses, as well as 
8hij>s, but for the reason that wood houses are infested with a destruc- 
tive little insect, locally known as '•bugabug," stone or brick buil- 
ding materials are ]»referred by those who can aflbrd the ex])ense. 
Excellent blue and grey granite, and hard sandstone, as well as clay, 
suitable for bricks, abound, and innumerable oysters, clams, and snails 
furnish shells, out of which lime for cement is manufactured. 

A great variety of excellent fish are found in all the Liberian 
rivers, of which the mullet, an|;el fish, and white boys are preferred. 
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From the »ea are taken tlic barracmita. mackarel, c&T*JIn, and kj^i 
number of other fish for txyiiif^. 

Iron ore abounds all over Liberia, bui m y«t no oupy"?r ' 
leml, Biker, or other useful mmerala have been disoovfroi) ■ 
Some (^Id and some iadiciitionBof coat have beea fouixl, :■■■ i 
irhen the four young men now in Kdinbur)^ And Loiiil"i< 
eJuoatiun, return home, they will discover copper, K'.- 
other n^el'ul iniuevala, and also to be nblfi to eonolrufl ' 
railway between the J uuk and Mewirado Rivera and tli >-■ '■■ 
MonroFiB; and other eiigUiBerins works of priiEB necti-- ;' 
ity. J 

Many persons «a; that Ijiborla is a failnre — that vhv Iwi mH ■&■ 
vunced as she oni^lLt to have done, and tliat tlio rcttiilbi am lai Uu 
than we expected. Hat if we eonstder the small expciiilitnr*S^H 
Liberia — milliona of pounds have been spent upou Rtcrni Ti^^l 
thousands of dollars only on Liberia — aud that only 16,000 il^^| 
SaxoD negroes have lefi: the United States and settled on tWd^H 
and that they have been far more numerous and prospuroKS, «H^^| 
greasive, in the forty years since they made their homes in. tlli^^H 
ago country than were the Euglish settlers in Virginia in siXtf^^H 
att«r they lauded, and have aince ijeeoinu a niiglitj Ssli^^H 
83,Ot)0,tiUO souls, vb^t may we not expect from liibcria. iFt&e^^H 
aod-a-hiilf millions of Ameriean negroca living: most oiiEi^D^H 
tlieir native land should migrate in the nest, thirty yeaa '^^| 
" Laud of the Free" on the West Coast of Africa t There ii&b^^| 
doubtthat Liberiais far better adapted for the Amerifuu ufi^ 
Hayti, which has the Catbolio religiou, and J'orolMi laugiu 
nera, and customs — tlio French j whilst ttie Ltliunatis have ' 
Protiiatant religion, the same lan(;aage, auii the Haoie manned 
oiiKtoms which thoy left behind them in Auieric^. The n«^rfl 
the United States should desire to creatn a Huurishia^ A(iglo-.!n| 
Negro nationality on the coast uf Iheir iathorland, wluch Ilu bA 
well nomuienced by the pioueera who for 40 ycant liave bwa jfl 
ing the way for their comfortable residence in Liberia. fl 

The American Liberiana, in their Declaration of XndepAaS 
nee the following langnage to describe their fortunat^^ eboDn a 
cumatauces by migrating fVoni tlie United States to this nov uM 
proving country. They say ; — " Liberia is already tlio huUiV fl 
« of thousands wlio were once doomed victims of oppntssioii, MU 
far our highest hopes Iiave been realised. Oar courts of jntftia 
open equally to the stranger and the citizen for the redre&sofnM 
ces and for the punishment of crime. Our numorODs and iml-d 
ded schools attest onr eSorts and our desire for the imprp vuawJ 
our children. Our churches for tlie worship of our Oreatgri ra 
where to be seen, bear testimony to our piety and to anr m^cm 
edgment of his providence. The native Ai'rioan, bowing dowu 
us before the altiir of the living Uod, declares that from m, ft«H 
wo are, the light of Chriat,ianity has gone forth; while i[[iouj 
eurse of curses, the slave trade, a deadly blijflit hua fjtlleu aa 9 
•ur infiuence extends. Tii«reti>ri ia lu nam* vf huttaKiiy, vu 
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paid religion — in the name of the Great God, our common Creator 
iiUid our common Judge, we qjppeal to the nations of Christendom, 
iuid earnestly and respectfully ask of them that they will regard us 
^ritb the sympathy and friendly consideration to which our condition 
entitles us, and will extend to us that comity which marks the friendly 
Jntercourse of civilized and independent communities.'' 

Then follows the Constitution, one section of which declares, 
'* That there shall be no slavery within this Kepublic, nor shall any 
oitizen or any person resident therein deal in slaves, either within or 
without its bounds, either directly or indirectly/'* 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Benson (President of Jjiberia,) responding to the call of the 
Aairman, said — After so lucid a statement made by the author of 
the paper, respecting the origin, objects, progress, and present condi- 
tion of Liberia, though of necessity made somewhat in general terms, 
lie deemed it unnecessary to tax their time and patience with any 
Jengthy additional remarks. He had, therefore, risen simply to bear 
^eatimony to the correctness of the statements made by Mr. Ralston, 
^Wld to assure them that many of the facts stated had come within the 
;«Qmpafis of his own observation and knowledge. The object of the 
^oneers who first emigrated to Africa forty years ago, to found the 
;eoIoDj of Liberia, as well as many of those who followed them at 
^(different periods, was not restricted to the amelioration of their own 
ilndividual condition, defranchised and almost brutalized as many of 
^-ihem had been in the land of their birth. This only formed one of 
;ihe motives by which they were influenced. They felt it to be their 
duty to co-operate with philanthropists in the United States andelse- 
,where, in establishing a civilized negro government and nationality 
in their fatherland, first, for the purpose of ameliorating their own 
eondition; secondly, of affording an asylum, a respectable and com- 
Ibrtable home, for such of the African race in other countries, as 
might be disposed to emigrate thereto ; and thirdly, of imparting the 
inestimable blessings of civilization and Christianity to the millions 
of ahorigines of that benighted continent. The progress Liberia had 
hitherto made in securing those cherished objects, and her future 
prospects of realizing a consummation of them, could be reasonably in- 
ferred from the statements made by jMr. Kalston. It was true that 



Ao21, with Kiiii^ Pt'tor, Kiiii^ George, King /odu. King Long Peter, tlieir 
Princtv. and liead men (the Knj^lish and French had been tryinfij for Cape 
lleeurado for 1<m> years, and had not b<'en abletoi>r()ciireit,) who paid down 
6 muskets, 1 h(*\ <»t'])eads, 2 lioj^sheads of tohan.'O, 1 cask of giin])owder, 
barri of iron, 10 in»n poi>, 1 dozen knives and forks, 1 dozen sj)oons, pi(?- 



iron pots, lii jjuns, 3 barrels of gunpowder. 




hitherto the elforte made by tlioso engoged m provldiii^ iIiIb s^ifl 

had not boon duly npprociaWd by the colored rae« g;ennrally :a Ira 

eigb landfi, especially in the lloitijd States; but Ijiberiami had nijl 

been discomnged thereby. The heaitation hitherto fhown to am 

firato to Liberia was regarded by it» inhabitaots as extromoly f«M 

tiute. A lan^r inSnx of immij^rants into Liberia, before sul&{«n| 

expetJeuoe had been acffuired in coaductiii>; ita governmeat ani! ul 

Sfitutiuas, and iu developing the roaourue» of the couutry — oonsida 

r.fng the qnalily of the majority of those nlio had liitherLo imiaigiA 

ified — woidd have greatly eadaagered the snooeas of thu flupui^J 

■^huB, proviaentially no doabt, the epart of hope that had boeti lUiiJld 

\i^ Liberia had beea kept aUve. Liberia, by the pfoduolavti indoan 

I [^lier GiTilixod population, as well an by ower menus, baet btiOit hVM 

WfVrio, liut especially within the loat six or eight years, iuidt>rgob)|EJ 

pTeparatioTi for the re eeption annual ly of a targe nuiubur (ifGid 

grants. Duyiug the last six or eight years ite produotivii dxtui« 

had been satis&etorily tested on a small scale, so that nii I^dutSS 

notr eutertaiued a doubt but that the husbandman, or nno pnaan 

ting uuy other branch of industry, suited to a young but ri^l 

iioootry, would be abundantly rewarded by the fruits nf UU laLonj 

Freemen, freuwomen* free lads and ksses, would voluntnrily HmJ 

' dawn of day in the rural dislTiotn of tliat nouutry, and uhoeri\lfl 

repair to the fields of Hugar-canc, cotfee, coeoa, rir-c, cas69.va, (inlsM| 

lia., and labour for themselves in friendly competition, more tittisdiH 

and ofTcctnally by far, than if they had a lazy overseer 1)611111(1 Ifa^ 

, vitb the brutal lush conipellinf; theui to perform luirequit^ Inlinn 

^Such cheering aoeaeK of thrift, ehiwrruhuvm Aud pluuty tui^tht ■ 

neen, eveiy day in Liberia, and this siceountod fbr the fact aOniliula 

|p])y Mr. Halatou in bia paper, that Liberia was able Losujituiu, lis oa 

^ Of 1860 and 1S61, without ineonveniimces, until proTi«iaa WMdd 

wudti for them by the United States) GovertimeaE, a populution oqIQI 

ing one-fourth of her entire eivilixed population, suddenly Unilm v 

her shores from prixe slave-shipsj captured by Americfto dniikw 

Liheritt vas now, under (j<>d, capable of sustaining LeTsalf, Vfm 

Chough she should not receive another eolured emigrant ftom Kbnfl 

The inhabititots conld build up and sustain the Bepublio by tbo om 

rai increase of the preseut popidattoQ. They bad an abundnQOM 

raw material in Liberia and on the Oontiuent, consisting of ibeatS 

igines, whom they oould polish anH make auitahle, esoh tooo^ffl 

eraditibbly his place in the great poiitieal superatructuro tt>6j trt| 

■ -enilesvoring to rear- Voung, poor, and weiut «« Liberia luilil'6n 

tmoiki yrna, she had succeeded, with the aid of forc^gu niisasionAn<j| 

nooiatioue, in civilizing hundreds of those bod« and daught^n am 

m6stwt, and many of them oould be exhibited on thitt ri^y in LDmm 

IpA good, honest, iutelligoat Ohiietjaa citizeuai and among thviu uMl 

k< many serving hs miaistors of the Oospel, madstrato«, juron, odd 

Etchers, and ooiUtubJes — men tmd women who would bo ra^ead 

L^ad adhiii-ed in soy rational eivitined community. Aod tdua d 

It junidred» of thoUiunds more would be oi^-ilized and 01uiat)ftti.!Md9 

ptbc same way, ouly more rapidly, in proportioa to the ezi«(taiimi| 
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jliticaljurisdiction of Liberia on that continent, and the increase 
J civilized population. Thus, while ihcy were desirous, and even 
it, that their colored friends and kinsmen, especially in the 
id States, should emigrate to Liberia — as in their opinion the 
liome that could be found for them — let it not a moment be im- 
id that Liberia's progress and perpetuity entirely depended on 
immigration. Even if they should refuse to immigrate there, 
ria would prosper; but if they took the wiser course, and joined 
jiberian community, it would be the means, no doubt, of promo- 
the success and progress of that Kepublic with greater rapidity. 
aps he should be looked upon as a fanatic by some when he as- 
d that he regarded Liberia as a child of Providence. The great 
ulties and disadvantages under which they had had to labour 

the first planting of the colony, had taught them the valuable 
Q of trying to do their duty in the present, and of trusting in 
for the future. Experience had abundantly taught them that 
was an indefinitely valuable lesson; and acting in harmony 
jwith, there was safety under all circumstances. Even now, 
tfi beyond human control, in connection with the negro, were 
ipiring, and would continue to transpire, in the Western hemis- 
e, which were revealing, and would continue to reveal, the Di- 

purpose respecting the much abused negro race, and which 
Id be sufficient to teach all people that their deliverance and ele- 
m were not far distant. These events, in connection with other 
imstanccs, to say the least, evidently indicated that a brighter 
of hope for the negro was beginning to dawn — a hope which no 
an power, cupidity, sagacity, nor avarice, would be able to crush. 
iria had inflicted a death-blow upon slavery co-extensively with 
political jurisdiction. The government and people of Liberia 
J uncompromisingly antagonistic to slavery and the slave traffic, 
were determined to tackle with it at any hazard, whenever and 
rever it should attempt within their dominion to show its deformed 
I. They were determined that the foot of the dealers in human 
i should not pollute an inch of Liberian soil — a soil that had been 
tecrated to personal, civil, and religious liberty. And he could 
re those who heard him that in making tl;e?e assertions he did no 
« than give exj)rcssion to the sentiments of the people of Liberia, 

were united on the subject; for, iailing to secure and perpetu- 
the great blo.-^sing of liberty, life itself would be no longer desira- 
to them. He desired, in conclusion, to express the assurance 
, there was nothing of which he could conceive that would tend 
e to encourage and confirm his fellow -citizens and himself on 
r return to J^ibcria. in that cherished purpose, that his present 
t to England, where they had been so high 1}^ gratified by hearing 
ressinii given so generally to kindred sentiments, and where he 

heard in all circles (and they have been many) in which ho had 

the ])leasuro uf ><K'iully mixing, the greatest >olicitude for the 
Jess ol' Ijlu-ria. and for the welfare of the colored race to which 
belonged. 
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Thanks werw voted to Mr. Ralston for his able paper, which were duly 
acknowledged. [AVo are compelled to omit at present several speeches made 
on this occasion, with the. list of Libcrian articles now on exhibition at the 
World'? Fair in London.] 






Bij the PrcHvlc-nt of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Wherra.^, A treaty between the XTnited States of America and her 
3Iajesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Grreat Britain and Ire- 
land, was concluded and signed by tlieir respective Plenipotentiaries, 
at the City of Washington, on the seventh day of April last, which 
treaty is word for word as follows : 

[P\)r the Treaty see last number, page 173.] 

We now present papers A and B, which are annexed to this 
treaty : 

Annex {A) to tlie treat}/ bef.wr.ai the United States of America and 
Great Britain for the intjijiressioii of the African slave trade, 
aiyaed at WaalLiujton. on the seventh day of April ^ 1862. 

INSTUCTIONS FOR THE SHIPS OF THE UNITED^STATES AND BRITISH 
NAVIES EMPLOYED TO PREVENT THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

ARTICLE 1. 

The commander of any ship belonging to the United States or 
British Navy which shall be furnished with these instructions, shall 
have a right to search and detain any L^nited States or British mer- 
chant vessel which shall be actually engaged, or suspected to be en- 
gaged in the African slave trade, or to be fitted out for the purpose 
thereof, or to have been engaged in such trade during the voyage in 
which she may be met with by such ship of the United States or 
British navy ) and such commander shall thereupon bring or send 
such merchant vessel (save in the case provided for in article fifth of 
these instructions) as soon as possible, for judgment, before one of 
three mixed courts of justice established in virtue of the fourth arti- 
cle of the said treaty, that is to say : 

If the vessel shall be detained on the coast of Africa, she shall be 
brought before that one of the two mixed courts of justice to be es- 
tablished at the (jajic of Good Hope, and at Sierra Leone, which may 
be nearest to the place of detention, or which the captor on his own 
rcsonsibility, may think can be soonest reached from such place. 

If the vessel shall be detained on the coast of the Island of Cuba, 
she shall be brought before the mixed court of justice at New York. 

AKTICLE II. 

Wlienover a ship of either of the two navies, duly authorized as 
aforesaid, shall meet a merchant vessel liable to be searched under 
the provisions of the said treaty, the search shall be conducted with 
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the courtesy and consideration which ought to be observed between 
allied and friendly nations; and the search shall, in all cases, be 
made by an officer holding a rank not lower than that of a lieuten- 
ant in the navy, or by the officer who at the time shall be second in 
command of the ship by which such search is made. 

ARTICLE III. 

The commander of any ship of the two navies, duly authorized as 
aforesaid, who may detain any merchant vessel, in pursuance of the 
tenor of the present instructions, shall leave on board the vessel so 
detained the master, the mate, or boatswain, and two or three, at 
least, of the crew, the whole of the negroes, if any, and all thie cargo. 
■ The captor shall, at the time of the detention, draw up, in writing, 
a declaration, which shall exhibit the state in which he found the de- 
tained vessel ; such declaration shall be signed by himself and shall 
be given in or sent, together with the captured vessel, to the mixed 
eoort of justice before which such vessel shall be carried or sent for 
adjudication. He shall deliver to the master of the detained vessel 
a signed and certified list of the papers found on board the same, as 
well as a certificate of the number of negroes found on board at the 
moment of detention. 

In the declaration which the captor is hereby required to make, 
as well as in the certified list of the papers seized, and in the certifi- 
• eate of the number of negroes found on board the detained vessel, he 
shall insert his own name and surname, the name of the capturing 
ship, and the latitude and longitude of the place where the deten- 
tion shall have been made. 

The officer in charge of the detained vessel shall, at the time of 
bringing the vessel's papers into the mixed court of justice, deliver 
into the court a certificate signed by himself, and verified on oath, 
stating any changes wihch may have taken place in respect to the 
vessel, her crew, the negroes if any, aud her cargo, between the pe- 
riod of her detei}tion and the time of delivering in such paper. 

ARTICLE IV. 

If urgent reasons, arising from the length of the voyage, the state 
of health of the negroes, or any other cause, should require that 
either the whole or a portion of such negroes should be disembarked 
before the vessel can arrive at the place at which one of the mixed 
courts of justice is established, the commander of the capturing 
ship may take upon himself the responsibility of so disembarking 
the negroes, provided the necessity of the disembarkation, and the 
cause thereof, be stated in a certificate iu proper form. Such cer- 
tificate shall be drawn up and entered at the time on the log-book 
of the detained vessel. 

ARTICLE v. 

In case any inerciiant vessel, detained in pursuance of the present 
instructions, should prove to be unseaworthy, or in such a condition 
as not to be taken to one of the three ports where the mixed courts 
of justice arc to be established in pursuance of the treaty of this 

14 
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date, the commander of the detaining cruiser may tak? upon him- 
self the responsibifity of abandoning or destroying her, provided 
the exact causes which made such a step imperatively necessary 
be stated in a certificate verified on oath. Such certificate shall 
be drawn up and formally executed in duplicate at the time. 

In case of the abandonment or destruction of a detained vessel, 
the master and crew, together with the negroes and papers found 
on board, and one copy of the sworn certificate mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph of this article, shall be sent. and delivered to 
the proper mixed court of justice at the earliest possible moment. 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries have agreed, in conformity 
with the eleventh article of the treaty signed by them on this day, 
that the present instructions shall be annexed to the said treaty, 
and be considered an integral part thereof. 

Done at Washington the seventh day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

L. s.] WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

L.s.] LYONS. 

Annex (jB) to the Treaty between the United States of America and 
Great Britain, for the abolition of the African slave tryxde^ signed 
at Washington on the seventh day of April, 1862, 



Regulations for the mixed courts of justice, 

ARTICLE I. 

The mixed courts of justice, to be established under the pro- 
visions of the treaty, of which these regulations are declared to be 
an integral part, shall be composed in the following manner: 

The two high contracting parties shall each name a judge and 
an arbitrator, who shall be authorized to hear and to decide, with- 
out appeal, all cases of capture or detention of vessels which, in 
pursuance of the stipulations of the aforesaid treaty, shall be brought 
before them. 

The judges and the arbitrators shall, before they enter upon the 
duties of their office, respectively make oath before the principal 
magistrate of the place in which such courts shall respectively re- 
side, that they will judge fairly and faithfully; that they will haye 
no preference either for claimant or for captor; and that they will 
act in all their decisions in pursuance of the stipulations of the 
aforesaid treaty. 

There shall be attached to each of such courts a secretary or 
registrar, who shall be appointed by the party in whose territories 
such courts shall reside. 

Such secretary or registrar shall register all the acts of the court 
to which he is appointed; and shall, before he enters upon his 
office, make oath before the court that he will conduct himself with 
due respect for its authority, and will act with fidelity and impar- 
tiality in all matters relating to his office. 
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The salaries of the judges and arbitrators shall be paid by the 
Governments by whom they are appointed. 

The salary of the secretary or registrar of the court to be estab- 
lished in the territories of the United States shall be paid by the 
United States Government; and that of the secretaries or registrars 
of the two courts to be established in the territories of Great Britain 
shall be paid by her Brittanic Majesty. 

Eaeh of the two Governments shall defray half of the aggregate 
amount of the other expenses of such courts. 

ARTICLE II. 

The expenses incurred by the officer charged with the reception, 
maintenance, and care of the detained vessel, negroes, and cargo, 
and with the execution of the sentence, and all disbursements 
occasioned by bringing a vessel to adjudication, shall, in case of 
condemnation, be defrayed from the funds arising out of the sale 
of the materials of the vessel, after the vessel shall have been 
broken up, of the ship's stores, and of such parts of the cargo as 
shall consist of merchandise. And in case the proceeds arising 
out of this sale should not prove sufficient to defray the expenses, 
the deficiency shall be made good by the Government of the coun- 
try within whose territories the adjudication shall have taken 
place. 

If the detained vessel shall be released, the expenses occasioned 
by bringing her to adjudication shall be defrayed bv the captor, 
except in the cases specified and otherwise provided for under 
article seven of the treaty to which the regulations form an annex, 
and under article seven of these regulations. 

ARTICLE III. 

The mixed courts of justice are to decide upon the legality of 
the detention of such vessels as the cruisers of either nation shall 
detain in pursuance of the said treaty. 

The said courts shall adjudge definitely, and without appeal, all 
questions which shall arise out of the capture and detention of such 
vessels. 

The proceedings of the courts shall take place as summarily ai 
possible ; and for this purpose the courts are required to decide 
each case, as far as may be practicable, within the space of twenty 
days, to be dated trom the day on which the detained vessel shall 
have been brought into the port where the deciding court shall 
reside. 

The final sentence shall not, in any case, be delayed beyond 
the period of two months, either on account of the absence of wit- 
nesses, or for any other cause, except upon the application of any 
of the parties interested ; but in that case, upon such party or 
parties giving satisfactory security that they will take upon them- 
selves the expense and risks of the delay, the courts may, at their 
discretion, grant an additional delay, not exceeding four months. 

Either party shall be allowed to employ such counsel as he may 
hink fit, to lissist htm in the conduct of his cause. 
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All the acts and essential parts of the proceeding's of the said 
courts shall be committed to writing and be placed upon record. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The form of the process, or mode of proceeding to judgment, 
shall be as follows : 

The judges appointed by the two Governments, respectively, 
shall, in the first place, proceed to examine the papers of the de- 
tained vessel, and shall take the deposition- of the master or com- 
mander, and of two or three at least of the principal individuals 
aboard of such vessel ; and shall also take the declaration or oath 
of the captor, if it should appear to them necessary to do so, in 
order to judge and to pronounce whether the said vessel has been 
justly detained or not, according to the stipulations of the aforesaid 
treaty, and in order that, according to said judgment, the vessel 
may be condemned or released. 

In the event of the two judges not agreeing as to the sentence 
which they ought to pronounce in any case brought before them, 
whether with respect to the legality of the detention, or the liabil- 
ity of the vessel to condemnation, or as to the indemnification to 
be allowed, or as to any other question which may arise out of the 
said capture; or in case any difference of opinion should arise 
between them as to the mode of proceeding in the said court, they 
shall draw by lot the name of one of the two arbitrators as afore- 
said, which arbitrator, after having considered the proceedings 
which have taken place, shall consult with the two judges on the 
case ; and the final sentence or decision shall be pronounced con- 
formably to the opinion of the majority of the three. 

ARTICLE V. 

If the detained vessel shall be restored by the sentence of the 
court, the vessel and the cargo, in the state in whicH they shall 
then be found, with the exception of the negroes found on board, 
if such negroes shall have been previously disembarked under the 
provisions of articles fourth and fifth of the instructions annexed 
to the treaty of this date,) shall forthwith be given up to the mas- 
ter,o r the person who represents him ; and such master or other 
person may, before the same court, claim valuation of the damages 
which he may have a right to demand. The captor himself^ and 
in his default, his Government shall remain responsible for the 
damages to which the master of such vessel, or the owners either 
of the vessel or of her cargo, may be pronounced to be entitled. 

The two high contracting parties bind themselves to pay, within 
the term of a year from the date of the sentence, the costs and 
damages which may be awarded by the court ; it being mutually 
agreed that such costs and damages shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment of the country of which the captor shall be subject. 

ARTICLE VI. 

If the detained vessel shall be condemned, she shall be declared 
lawful prize, together with her cargo, of whatever description it 
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may be, with the exception of the negroes who shall have been 
brought on board for the purpose of trade ; and the ^aid vessel, 
subject to the stipulations in the eighth article of the treaty of this 
date, shall, as well as her cargo, be sold by public sale for the profit 
of the two Governments, subject to the payment of the expenses 
hereinafter mentioned. 

The negroes who may not previously have been disembarked 
shall receive from the court a certificate of emancipation, and shall 
be delivered over to the Government to whom the cruiser which 
made the capture belongs, in order to be forthwith set at liberty. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The mixed courts of justice shall also take cognizance of, and 
shall decide definitely and without appeal, all claims for compensa- 
tion on account of losses occasioned to vessels and cargoes which 
shall have been detained under the provisions of this treaty, but 
which shall not have been condemned as le§al prize by the said 
courts, and in all cases wherein restitution of such vessels and 
cargoes shall be decreed, save as mentioned in the seventh article 
of the treaty to which these regulations form an annex, and in a 
subsequent part of these regulations, the court shall award to the 
claimant or claimants, or to his or their lawful attorney or attor- 
neys, for his or their use, a just and complete indemnification for 
all costs of suit, and for all losses and damages which the owner 
or owners may have actually sustained by such capture and deten- 
tion ; and it is agreed that the indemnification shall be as follows : 

Itrst. In case of total loss, the claimant or claimants shall be 
indemnified — 

(A.) For the ship, her tackle, equipment, and stores. 

(B.S For all freights due and payable. 

(C.) For the value of the cargo of merchandise, if any, deducting 
all charges and expenses which would have been payable upon the 
sale of such cargo, including commission of sale. 

(D.) For all other regular charges in such case of total loss. 

Secondly. In all other cases (save as hereinafter mentioned) not 
of total loss, the claimant or claimants shall be indemnified — 

(A.) For all special damages and expenses occasioned to the 
ship by the detention, and for loss of freight, when due or payable. 

(B.) For demurrage when due, according to the schedule an- 
nexed to the present article. 

(C.) For any deterioration of the cargo. 

(D.) For all premium of insurance on additional risks. 

The claimant or claimants shall be entitled to interest at the rate 
of 5 (five) per cent, per annum on the sum awarded until such sum 
is paid by the Government to which the capturing ship belongs. 
The whole amount of such indemifications shall be calculated in 
the money of the country to which the detained vessel belongs, 
and shall be liquidated at the exchange current at the time of the 
award. 

The two high contracting parties, however, have agreed that if 
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it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the judges of the two 
nations, and without having recourse to the decision of an arbitra- 
tor, that the captor has been led into error by the fault of the 
master or commander of the detained vessel, the detained vessel 
in that case shall not have the right of receiving, for the time of 
her detention, the demurrage stipulated by the present article, nor 
any other compensation for losses, damages, or expenses conse- 
quent upon such detention. 

Schedule of demurrage or daily allowance for a vessel of — 

100 tons to 120 tons, inclusive, £5 per diem. 

121 tons to 150 tons, inclusive, 6 

151 tons to 170 tons, inclusive, 8 

171 tons to 200 tons, inclusive, 10 

201 tons to 220 tons, inclusive, 11 

221 tons to 250 tons, inclusive, 12 

251 tons to 270 tons, inclusive, 14 

271 tons to 300 tons^inclusive, 15 

And so on in proportion. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Neither the judges, nor the arbitrators, nor the secretaries or 
registrars of the mixed courts of justice, shall demand or receive 
from any of the parties concerned in the cases which shall be 
brought before such courts any emolument or gift, under any pre- 
text whatsoever, for the performance of the duties which such 
judges, arbitrators, and secretaries or registrars have to perform. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The two high contracting parties have agreed that, in the event 
of the death, sickness, absence on leave, or any other legal impedi- 
ment of one or more of the judges or arbitrators composing the 
above mentioned, courts, respectively, the post of such judge or 
arbitrator shall be supplied, ad interim, in the following manner: 

First. On the part of the United States, and in that court which 
shall sit within their territories : if the vacancy be that of the United 
States judge, his place shall be filled by the United States arbitra- 
tor ; and either in that case, or in case the vacancy be originaUy 
that of the United States arbitrator, the place of such arbitrator shall 
be filled by the judge of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, and the said court, so constituted as above., shall sit, 
and in all cases brought before them for adjudication shall proceed 
to adjudge the same, and pass sentence accordingly. 

Secondly. On the part of the United States of America, and in 
those courts which shall sit within the possessions of her Brittanic 
Majesty: if the vacancy be that of the United States judge, his 
place shall be filled by the United States arbitrator ; and either in 
that case, or in case the vacancy be originally that of the United 
States arbitrator, his place shall be filled by the United States Con- 
sul, or, in the unavoidable absence of the Consul, by the United 
States Vice Consul. In case the vacancy be both of the United 
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States judge and of the United States arbitrator, then the vacancy 
of the judge shall be filled by the United States Consul, an(l that 
of the United States arbitrator by the United States Vice Consul. 
But if there be no Uniied States Consul or Vice Consul to fill the 
place of the United States arbitrator, then the British arbitrator 
shall be called in in those cases in which the United States arbi- 
trator would be called in ; and in case the vacancy be both of the 
United States judge and of the United States arbitrator, and there 
be neither United States Consul nor United States Vice Consul to 
fill, ad interim, the vacancies, then the British judge and the British 
arbitrator shall sit, and, in all cases brought before them for adjudi- 
cation, shall proceed to adjudge the same and pass sentence accord- 
ingly. 

Thirdly. On the part of her Britannic Majesty, and in those 
courts which shall sit within the possessions of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, if the vacancy be that of the British judge, his place shall be 
filled by the British arbitrator; and either in that case, or in case 
the vacancy be originally that of the British arbitrator, the place 
of such arbitrator shall be filled by the Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor resident in such possession ; in his unavoidable absence, 
by the principal magistrate of the same ; or in the unavoidable 
absence of the principal magistrate, by the secretary of the Govern- 
ment; and the said court, so constituted as above, shall sit, and, 
in all cases brought before it for adjudication, shall proceed to 
adjudge the same and to pass sentence accordingly. 

Fourthly. On the part of Great Britain, and in that court which 
shall sit within the territories of the United States of America : if 
the vacancy be that of the British judge, his place shall be filled 
by the British arbitrator ; and either in that case, or in case the 
vacancy be originally that of the British arbitrator, his place shall 
be filled by the British Consul; or in the unavoidable absence of 
the Consul, by the British Vice Consul; and in case the vacancy 
be both of the British judge and the British arbitrator, then the 
vacancy of the British judge shall be filled by the British Consul, 
and that of the British arbitrator by the British Vice Consul. But 
if there be no British Consul or Vice Consul to fill the place of the 
British arbitrator, then the United States arbitrator shall be called 
in in those cases in which the British arbitrator would be called 
in ; and in case the vacancy be both of the British judge and of the 
British arbitrator, and there be neither British Consul nor Vice 
Consul to fill, ad interim^ the vacancies, then the United States 
judge and arbitrator shall sit, and in all caises brought before them 
for adjudication, shall proceed to adjudge the same and pass sen- 
tence accordingly. 

The chief authority of the place in the territories of either high 
contracting party where the mixed courts of justice shall sit, shall, 
in the event of a vacancy arising either of the judge or the arbitra- 
tor of the other high contracting party , forth with give notice of the 
same by the most expeditious method in his power to the GovernI 
ment of the other high contracting party, in order that tucn 
vt«mD«y insy b« tvpplit^ at th« •arlittt ptttiblt p«rio4. 
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And each of the two high contracting parties agrees to supply 
definitely, as soon as possible, the vacancies which may arise in 
theabove mentioned courts from death, or from any other ca use 
whatever. 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have agreed, in conformity 
with the eleventh article of the treaty signed by them on this day, 
that the preceding regulations shall be annexed to the said treaty 
and considered an integral part thereof. 

Done at Washington, the seventh day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 



L. s. 

L.S. 



WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
LYONS. 



And whereas the said treaty has been duly ratified on both parts, and the 

respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at London, on the 20th 

ultimo, by Charles Francis Adams, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary of the United States at the Court of St. James, and Earl 

Russell, her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, on the part of their respective Governments: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said treaty to be made public, 
to the end that the same and every clause and article thereof may be observed 
and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this seventh day of June, in the year 
r_ g 1 of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the 
^ ' '-' Independence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 



LIBERIA METHODIST MISSION. 



The Methodist Missionary Advocate for July gives extracts from a letter 
addressed to the corresponding secretary by the Rev. P. Coker,^ who went 
fipom Baltimore to Liberia about ten years ago. He says he has never re- 
gretted for one hour the step he had taken. He was on a visit to Bishop 
Burns at Monrovia from Cape Palmas in 1862. He observes: " This is the 
first time in ten years residence in Africa that I have left my charge for 
pleas.ure or profit. I came in hope of reaping some benefit from a short sea 
voyage." He mentions great trials among the Christians at Cape Palmas, 
owing to a threatened extermination of the settlements by hostile natives, 
but adds "the excitement has since quieted down, and it is a little more 
pleasant living in Palmas ; still the people have no confidence in the natives, 
and watch is still kept up at night." But "the native troubles," says Mr. 
Coker, "have been a hindrance to us; we had a revival, in which about 
twenty have joined the church. Seven of these are Congoes. They seem 
to be truly converted."' Miss P. Cyrus, a teacher of a school of native girls 
ia the andat of a native trilbd, reports that she can have a greater number 
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than she can take care of. They are becoming fond of their books and of 
civilization, and three have lately expressed a change of heart. 

The Principal of the Methodist Monrovia Academy is William F. Burns, 
(son of the Bishop,) who was educated at Middletown, Conn. He sends the 
following account of a recent examination: 

The examination of the third term for 1861 took place on the 28th of 
November last. The students were examined in Latin Grammar and Keader, 
Hoohcr*8 Physiology, Algebra, Arithmetic, and Natural Philosopy, (John- 
ston's. ) We were favored with the presence of the chairman of the committee 
of selection, Bishop Burns, Rev. Profesor E.W. Blyden, Hons. J. J. Roberts 
and S. P. M'Gill, M. D. The examination passed off creditably, and was 
dosed by speeches from the gentlemen present, all of whom, with two ex- 

Stions, had been present at the previous examinations, and could thus 
g;e of the advancement made from July to November. The day follow- 
ing, or the 29th of November, the preparatory department held its first 
examination under Mrs. Lucinda I. Burns. This department nutabers forty, 
W!frM^g with the number now in the higher department sixty-two. They 
were examined in Reading, Spelling, History, English Grammar, Writing, 
and Arithmetic to simple multiplication. It was attended by some of the 
mflmbers of the committee. Rev. Bishop Burns, Hon. J. J. Roberts, and 
other Mends of the cause of education. The teacher of the primary depart- 
ment) Mrs. Burns, (wife of the Bishop,) being obliged, on account of ill 
health, to resign her position, the post is now filled by Mr. James A. Tuning, 
a student of the academy last year. We are sadly in need of a library, and 
if it was known through the Methodist papers we should soon have one. 
There were some books once, and a few now, but they are mostly sermons. 
We need some histories. We have a fine room and shelves, but no books. 
Will not Dr. Durbin interest himself in our behalf, resting assured they will 
be taken care of? 

Books for the library of this academy should bo sent by express, freight 
paid, to Rev. D. Terry, care of 200 Mulberry street, and they will be for- 
warded. 

Q. Who was our first missionary to Africa ? 

A. Melville B. Cox. 

O. How many missionaries are there now in Africa? 

A. Twenty, namely: Rev.Prancis Burns, missionary bishop; J.W. Roberts, 
T. B. Dillon, S. P.Williams, Thomas Fuller, Philip Gross, Daniel Ware, 
W. H. Tyler, N. D. Russ, W. P. Kennedy, Philip Coker, H. H.Whitfield, 
0. A. Pitman, J. M. Moore, sup., Othello Richards, sup., H. B. Mathews 
sap., J. S. Payne, sup., B. R Wilson, sup., James G. Thompson, John C. 
Lowrie. 

Q. What is the present membership in our African Mission? 

A. One thousand four hundred and seventy-throe. 



EPISCOPAL MISSION AT CAPE PALMAS. 

Prom this mission intelligence is received to the 9th of April. The 
death of Mrs. Messenger is deeply lamented. Also the death of Dr. Turner, 
who had proved a valuable laborer in the missions as in all good works, is 
mentioned with deep sorrow. The Rev. Mr. Aner and wife have commenced 
their work at the Bohlen station, some distance up the Cavalla river. 
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ZULUS, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. M'Kenney writes from Amanzintote, March 1st, that an unusual at- 
tention to religion prevails . . Several interesting cases of conversion are 
reported. He mentions an interesting case of attachment of a people to a 
missionary. Mr. M'Kenney states that his people had pledged themselves 
to raise in two months $50 for the support of Mr. Rood's family, whose re- 
turn they greatly desired, but who was absent in this country, but who has 
since sailed for his African home. 



REbOLUTION OP THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, (OLD SCHOOL, 
Adopted May 26, 1862, at Columbus, Ohio. 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society, and all others having 
in view the accomplishment of the same benevolent object, viz ; the removal 
of the free people of color from this country with their own consent^ and 
their settlement as citizens of Liberia in the land of their fathers, or else- 
where ; and they are hereby commended to the liberal support of our members 
throughout our churches. ^ ; 



OUR SPRING EXPEDITION. 

The bark *'Justina," of 394 tons, chartered by this Society, sailed from6alti« 
more, Md., for Liberia on the 10th ult., with eighteen emigrants and. a full 
cargo. The Society sent out provisions, &c.,for the support of the emigrants 
for six months, and also merchandise amountiog to about four thousand del- 
lars for defraying general expenses and making improvements in Liberia. The 
principal part of the cargo was shipped on account of citizens of Liberia, who 
had sent their orders and the payment for the purpose. The whole cost of tho 
cargo was $36,000. This indicates prosperity in Liberia. 

We had been led to expect a much larger Dumber of emigrants. Of those 
who sailed in the "Justina," three were from Connecticut, two from Pennsyl- 
vania, and thirteen from Kentucky. 

Since the **Ju8tina" sailed we have received an application for a passage in 
our next expedition of eiffhtt/ persons from Tennessee, and twenty-seven from 
Kentucky. We therefore feel constrained to call upoik our friends for enlarged 
contributions to enable us to go forward and colonise those now applying fors 
passage, and also to hold out some encouragement to others that we will assist 
them. Many of our warm friends and regular contributors have been waiting 
for some special call or emergency. We now come to them with the very appeal 
they have been waiting for, the very necessity which they have been hoping 
would come. In response we shall hope and expect to hear from them soon, 
and to receive such large donations from them as shaU encourage us to go 
forward and colonise those who have already applied, and also to promise a 
free passage and six months support to as many more as desire to go. As the 
Commissioners from Liberia, Messrs. Crummell, Johnson, and Bly den, are now 
executing their mission to the colored people of this country, we may reason- 
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ably anticipate that a large number of them will determine to migrate to Libe- 
ria. It is our parpose that none of them shall fail for want of means. We 
offer them all a free passage and six months snpport, until they become accli- 
mated, learn the ways of the country, and can take* care of themselves in good 
style. 

We call upon our friends to come forward with their donations immediately 
and sustain us in these large endeavors. 



List of Emigrants in the Bark Justina from Baltimore for Liberia 

June 6, 1862. 



-Tn~ 



No. 



1 
2 
8 



4 
5 



6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Names, 
and from what State. 



Age 



New SiLBSEY—Newwrk. 

Peter A. Treadwell 

Harriet S. Treadwell. . . . 
Sarah F. Hughes 

Pennsylvania, FMlad^a. 

RosettaStott 

John Hageman 



Kentucky, Ndaon Co. 

Solomon Edwards 

Simon Edwards 

Nelly Edwards 

Lavma, her daughter. . . 

John, her son 

Stephen Edwards 

Laura Edwards, his wife 

William, their son 

Isaac Foster 

Amelia Edwards 

Sarah Ann Edwards* > > • 

Elizabeth, her child 

Julia Ann, her child . . . 



81 
84 
26 



19 
50 



45 
44 
40 
12 
10 
88 
24 
7 

87 

25 

23 

5 

1 



Where to settle. 



Monrovia 

• • • • • •QO* •••••.••. 

..*.•• do ....•••••• 

do 

do 

Kentucky 

do 

do 

do 

• • • • • .do* .....*••* 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

t • • • • t do ..•*•••••• 



Remarks. 



Free — ^husband and 

wife, 
do. wife's sister. 



Emancipated by Harden 
Edwards, deceased, of 
Nelson Co., Kentucky. 



Note. — These added to the number previously sent, make 10,605 emigrants sent to 
Liberia by the American Colonization Society and its auxiliaries — and with 1,000 
sent by the Maryland State Society to " Maryland," make a total of 11,065. 



RECOGNIZED INDEPENDENCE OP HAYTI AND LIBERIA. 

The following bill which was introduced by Mr. Sumner and passed the 
Senate some weeks ago, has been fully discussed in the house and finally pas- 
Bed, after the rejection of numerous amendments. 

Mr. GoocH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, having reported back 
the following Senate bill ; which was read : 

A BILL to authorize the President of the United States to. appoint diplomatic 
representatives to the republics of Haytl and Liberia, respectively. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ That the President of the United States be, 
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and he is hereby authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Son- 
ate, to appoint diplomatic representatives of the United States to the repub- 
lics of Hayti and Liberia, respectively. Each of the said representatives so 
appointed shall be accredited as commissioner and consul general, and shall 
receive the compensation of commissioners, according to the act of Congress 
approved August eighteen, eighteen hundred and fifty-six : Provided, That 
the annual compensation of the representative at Liberia shall not exceed 
four thousand dollars — 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken ; and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 86, 

nays 37, as follows : 

YEAS — Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babitt, Baker, Baxter, Beaman, 
Bingham, Francis P. Blair, Blake, Bufflnton, Casey, Chamberlin, Clark, Clem- 
ents, Colfax, Frederick A. Conkling, Boscoe Conkling, Covode, Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ely, Fessenden, Fisher, Frank, Gooch, Good- 
win, Granger, Gurley, Hale, Hickman, Hooper, Horton, Hutchlns, Julian, 
Eelley, William Kellogg, Lansing, Lehman, Loomis, Lovejoy Low, Mc Knight, 
McPhersoQ, Maynard, Mitchell, Moorhead, Anson P. Morrl'U, Justin S. Mor- 
rill, Nixon, Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, Alexander H. Rice, 
John H. Rice, Riddle, Edward H. Rollins, Sargent, Sedgwick, Shanks, Shef- 
field, hellabarger, Sloan, Spaulding, Stevens, Stratton, Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Franc s Thomas, Train, Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van VaJkenburgh, 
Verree, Wallace, Walton, Washburne, Albert S. White, Wilson, Windom, 
and Worcester — 86. 

NAYS — Messrs. William J. Allen, Ancona, Bally, Blddle, Jacob B. Blair, 
George H. Browne, Calvert, Cobb, Corning, Corning, Cox, Dunlap, Grider, 
Harding, Holman, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Mallory, May, Menzies, Noell, Nor- 
ton, Nugen, John S. Phelps, Price, Segar, Smith, John B. Steele, William G. 
Steele, Stiles, Vibbard, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Ward, Webster, Wickliffe, and 
Wright.— 37. 



ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 

Recent events, in connection with our present civil strife, have tamed public 
attention in the north to the urgent duty and necessity of increased endeav- 
ors for the education of our free people of color, whatever may be their des- 
tiny, and if it be as we deem it most reasonable to believe the design of Provi- 
dence to restore them to their ancient mother country, that they may be- 
come the teachers and benefactors of her barberous children, heightens 
the considerations which should move us to send them forth qualified to dis- 
pense the treasures of civilization and knowledge with which they have be- 
come enriched. It is well suggested by a writer in the Presbyterian, that if 
in this great commotion which now distracts and afflicts us, the number of 
free colored youth should be increased, to whom an education might be given 
they might thus be prepared to do great good not only to their own people in 
this land, but to the millions who dwell in Africa. Says the writer, of neces- 
sity, this education must be in a large degree, if not wholly, gratuitous, and 
the Church will be called upon to supply the means necessary to originate 
and continue the necessary sytem for supporting and educating these colored 

youth. 

We are very glad that the Presbyterian Church has already taken such ac- 
tion, as now seems to be a providential preparation for her share of this work. 
The establishment of the Ashmun Institute, chiefly by the efforts and saerifi- 
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OM of members of the PreBbytery of New Castle, remoyes the necessity of any 
new projeet for the emergency, and affords an opportunity for all who are de- 
riront to do good to the colored race, to effect their purpose quickly, and with 
A good prospect of success. A good education can be secured here for com- 
pftTfttively small cost ; and nothing is necessary to give greater usefulness to 
this Institation, than that those who are anxious to do something for the ele- 
Tfttion of the coloured race, should enable it, by enlarging its funds, to open 
the door to more students, and reduce the cost of their education to these stu- 
dents. We commend the Institute to the benevolence of our readers, and as 
the Fourth of July is a time when many are accustomed to bestow gifts for 
the benefit and good of the coloured race, will not this promising school be 
remembered at that time ? 



PROCEEDINGS OF TUE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Colonization So- 
dety, June 13, 1862, the Financial Secretary mentioned the departure of the 
bark "Jastina*' from Baltimore with freight and eighteen passengers, and that 
the unexpected freight would equal the entire expenses of the expedition. It 
wit also stated as a reason for donations that application had been received 
for a passage in our fall expedition of eighty emigrants, and for twenty-eight 
from Kentucky. 

The Liberian Government having appointed three commissioners to visit the 
United States and present <^ the claims and advantages of Liberia, and to in- 
vite them to come over and to help build up a free and independent nationality,'' 
on motion of the Corresponding Secretary the following preamble and resolu- 
tionB were unanimously adopted: 

Whibkab, The Government of Liberia has commissioned three of her dis- 
tinguished citizens, viz: the Rev. Alexander Crummell, B. A., the Rev. Edward 
W. Blyden, and Hon. J. 0. Johnson, to visit the United States, and bjk public 
addresses and private conversations with their colored brethren, to exhibit the 
many advantages of their emigration to Africa, and many political and moral 
eonaiderstions that should induce them to do so ; therefore, 

Riiolvtd, That this Committee cordially approve of this movement by the 
liberian Government, and of the object proposed by the above named Commis- 
noners, who are cordially commended to the respectful and favorable regards 
of all the friends of this Society. 

Ruolvedt That we will give a free passage, six months support after arrival 
in Liberia, and the usual amount of funds allotted to immigrants, to such free 
people of Qolor as may be reported to this Committee by those Commissioners 
11 prepared to emigrate to that Republic. 

The Rev. Mr. Blyden, a professor of the ancient languages in the College of 
liberia, having expressed a desire to obtain for that College the publications 
of this Society, it was, on motion of Mr. Gurley, 

Raolved, That a bound set of the annual reports of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and of the African Repository from its commencement in 1825, 
be presented to the College of that Republic. 

On motion of the same, at the same meeting, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously: 

It having pleased Almighty God to remove recently by death several Vice 
Presidents of this Society, who were alike eminently its friends and benefac- 
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tors and the benefactors of our country, the Executive Committee performs 
the duty, alike just and mournful, of here recording their names : The Hon. 
Theodore Frblinghuysbn, of New Jersey, an honor to his country and man- 
kind; the Rev. Geoeoe W. Bbthunb, D. D., of New York, gifted with raw 
learning, eloquence, and philanthropy; the Kev. Nathan Baegs, D. D., of New 
York, venerable for wisdom and piety; Rev. John Whbelbb, D. D., ofVer. 
mont. President of the Colonization Society of that State, and the Hon. Samuil 
F.Vinton, of Ohio, lor many years an able member of the Congress of the 
United States; and express their profound sense of the loss which the oaasa 
of this Institution has experienced by their decease. 



We find the following notice in the Presbyterian of the 14th of June: 

Foreign Missioearibs. — Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Lloyd, who have 
recently been appointed to the Zulu Mission, in Southern Africa, are expected 
to sail from New York on Saturday, the 21 st inst. A farewell misdonaiy 
meeting will be held in the University Place Church, (Rev. George Potts's, D. 
D.,) to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at half-past seven o'clock. These 
designated missionaries have long been members of the Rev. Dr. Potts's 
church, in which the farewell meeting will be held. 



» REPORTED CAPTURE OF A SLAVFR. 

Key West dates of June 20th state that a United States gunboat captured a 
large bark on the coast of Cuba, just as she was landing her last boat load of 
llaves. ^e was said to have had on board one thousand slaves. She was 
in the offing at Key West, under charge of a prize crew. They found $100,000 
in gold on board. 



The British mail steamer Etna, which sailed from New York on Saturday 
for Liverpool, carried out $2,222,402 in specie. Among the passengers is 
\braham Hansen, Esq., United States Consul to the Republic of Liberia. 



MEETING OP THE STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY AT CONCORD, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, ON THE 12tH, AND OF THE STATE COLONIZATION SO- 
CIETY OP MAINE AT PORTLAND ON THE 28tH OP LAST MONTH. 

The Rev. Franklin Butler, the respected agent of this Society in several of 
the New England States, represents the meetings of these two State auxiliaries 
as highly encouraging. Much thought is now expended everywhere on the 
interests and prospects of our colored people. The address of the Rev. E.W. 
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IB^fdoi, Professor of the Ancient Languages in the College of Liberia, who ig 
ft Mf^Uj edueated black man, and minister in the Presbyterian Church, was 
Mined to with profoaifd interest. Mr. BIyden is a natiye of St. Thomas, but 
•teMifted in the Alexander High School of Monrovia, has visited England and 
JtuQipd, and received the commendation of eminent men in those countries 
•S-WcUAb in this. The Rev. Alexander Crummell, his associate in his present 
filil to our countrj, and who is also appointed to a professorship in the Li- 
bfria CoUege, intends with Mr. Blyden to consecrate himself to the interests 
of the I^beria College. We hope to give a more particular account of these 
■ytlngt in our next number. 



Letten are received at this office from Liberia up to the 9th of May. 



RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

Fr<nn. the 20^A of May to the 20th of June, 1862. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Biy lEtev. F. Butle]v-$75 : 
InopfV^Hon. Onslow Steams, 
J. B. Walker, each $10, Hon. 
9. G. Uphun, $5, Hon. F. N. 
Kl^ %iy Mrs. Gen. R. Davis, 
#8, Ser. B. P. Stone, D. D., 
Hon. Allen Tenney, C. Minot, 
Dr. E. Carter, S. Coffin, $1 

eidi 87 00 

^flyiMnoti^. .Rev. Charles Bur- 
voogfas, D. D., $10, Dr. D. H. 
Piiroe;^ $6, D. R. Rogers, Mrs. 
W.Williains, Mrs. and Miss 
Ladd, $5 each. Miss M. C. 
Xogen. $2, Dea. D. Elnight, 
Mrs. H. C. Knight, Miss. E. 
Tbompsoh, Mrs. J. W. Foster, 
Sorace Webster, each $1 . . . . 88 00 




75 00 

VERMONT. 
Rev. F. BuUer— $37 71 : 
-Estate of Nath. Lathrop, 
deceased, by B. B. Butler and 
A. J.Watkins, executors 87 71 

CONNECTICUT. 
Br Rev. John Orcutt— $430 26 : 
hnmak-K. H. Hubbard, $100, 
Wm. P. Greene, $25, James 
Greene, William P.Greene, jr., 
oach $15, William Williams, 
Mrs. H. P.Williams, Gover- 
nor Buckingham, Dr. Charles 
Osgood, each $10, Geo. Per- 
kins, Mrs. David Smith, Mrs. 
RnsseU Hubbard, Mrs. Chas. 
I^MMilding, J.M. Buckingham, 



L. W.Carroll,Gardner Greene, 
Mrs. Henry Strong, each $5, 
Mrs. N. C. Keynolds, L.BIack- 
stone, J. Dunham, Mrs. J. A. 
Rockwell, Jedediah Hunting- 
ton, £. O. Abbot, each $8. C. 
Spauldiog, $2, F. Johnson, J. 
P. Barstow, Dr. Eaton, each 
$1 258 00 

Meriden — Chas. Paiker, $20, J. 
and £. Parker, $10, to consti- 
tute Rev. Cyrus Kelsey a life 
member 80 00 

New ZomioTi^Thos. W.Williams, 
W. C. Crump, each $10, Mrs. 
N. H. Lewis, $8, W. W. Cut- 
ter,Chas.A. Lewis, Mrs. Lewis 
and daughter, each $5, Rev. 
Dr. HaUam, Mrs. Edward 
Larned, Mrs. J. S. Richards, 
Mrs. Jona Starr, each $3, 
Mrs. A. H. Chew, Mrs. Sarah 
Garrett, A. Bams, each $2, H. 
P. Haven, Mrs. Joshua Lar- 
ned, Dr. Jewett, Nathan Bel- 
cher, each $1 65 00 

WethersJleUl— Dr. Cooke, $3, R. 
A. Robbins, £. Johnson, P. 
Southworth, Captain SaTa;2:o, 
each $2, Wills Adams, J. S. 
Griswold, L.R.Well8,S. Wood- 
house, James Griswold, Mrs. 
S. Griswold, Mrs. F.W. Gris- 
woH, each $1, Mrs. W. W. 
Andrews, $1 50, Mrs. Thomas 
Griswold, A. Wells, Mrs. Jos. 
Welis, each 50 cents 21 00 



561 71 
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MlddUfmon — H. G. Hubbard, 
Mrs. W. Hantington, each $10, 
E. H. Roberts, £. A. Russell, 
Mrs. General Mansfield, each 
$5, Mrs. E. T. R. Stedman, $3, 
Dr. Woodward, Mrs. Sarah 
Spencer, each $2, B. Douglas, 
E. Daris, Miss E. Tracy, Miss 
E. A. Selden, Miss M. U. Hul- 
bert, Mrs. Jona Barnes, each 
$1 48 00 

CromweU—3. Stevens, Edward 
Savage, each $3, Miss Latte- 
mer, Mrs. Brooks, each $1, J. 
Ingliss, 25 cents 8 25 
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NEW JERSEY. 

By Rev. John Orcutt— $138 82 : 

Kew Brunsivick — Miss Elizabeth 
Bennett, $35, John Clark, $10, 
Dr. Geo. Janewav, Mrs. P. S. 
Van Deventer, Mrs. John W. 
Stout, Johnson Letson, David 
Bishop, each $5, Rev. Dr. 
Proudfit, $3, Mrs. Eliza Bun- 
yon, James Garretson, Lewis 
Apple^te,each $2, John Ter- 
hune, JProf. Berg, E. Baker, 
K. T. B. Spader, J. B. Van 
Acsdale, Judge Bunyon, Ro- 
sanna Francis, each $1 86 00 

Newarh — J. D. Vermilye, $10, 
Rev.W. H. Steele, Wm. Ran- 
kin, J. B. Peirce, Fredeiick 
T. Frelinghuysen, each $6, 
Rev. Dr. Nichols, $2, Miss 
Mary Townsend, $3, J. A. Hal- 
sey, $1, Cash, $1 50, New Jer- 
sey Colonization Society, $8. 45 50 

MettLchon — Collection in Re- 
formed Dutch Church 6 32 

r^MwJ^Ar— Rev. H.W.Whitney. 1 00 

138 82 

The above were,appropriated 
for the personal benefit of the 
New Jersey emigrants by the 
Rev. John Orcutt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania Colonization So- 
ciety on account ot colonizing 
two peisons from their State 116 00 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Miscellaneous 286 40 

OHIO. 

Balance of legacy of G.W. Bur- 
net, deceai^, late of Cincin- 
nati, by Chas. Munroe, being 
payment of note of $3,000, 
without interest, less pre- 
mium $6 ; whole of said le^ 
acy, $5,000, acknowledged in 
Repository for August, 1861. 2,994 00 



KENTUCKY. 

From the estate of the late 
Haden Edwards, of Nelson 
county, through the Rev. A. 
M. Cowan, agent of Kentucky 
Colonization Society, on ac- 
count of colonizing thirteen 
persons left by Mr. fidwards. 585 00 



EHiGBANTS-Received for freisiit 
on merchandise sent to Libe- 
ria, for individuals, in bark 
"Justina" 609 SO 



FOR REPOSirORY. 

Michigan. — Ypselanie — ^Mrs Sa- 
rah Whittlesey for 1862 and 
1863 200 

Total Repository $8 00 

Donations 505 S5 

Legacies 8,081 71 

Emigrants. ., 1,448 08 

Miscellaneous. . . . , 286 40 

^^g^fi^^'^^ Amount. . ..$5,374 88 
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REPORT OX THE NATURAL PRODUCTS AND CAPABILITIES 
OF THE SniRE AND LOWER ZAMBESI VALLEYS. 

By Joiix Kirk, Botimist to the Livingstono Expedition. 

\ Dated Sctina, December 28, 18C0. 

[From the Proceedings of the Royal Geo^rraphical Society of Loudon.] 

I hog to oflor the foHowin^ rej)ort concerning the cnpahilitios of the 
regions exph.>red hy the exjx'dition under your comumnd for the growth 
of such articles as are in demand in Europe: 

The countries examined have heen tlios(^ bordering the Zambetfi from the 
east coast to Seshekc, a Makohdo town, situated in the centre (»f the African 
continent ; likewise the vall«*y of a tributary river, the Shirt*, from Lake 
Nyassa to its coulhience witli* the Zanibcsfi, near Moramhalla Hill. The 
highlands of th«i Batoka and 3Ianganja countries have also been visited. 
The area thus included extends over 11° of longitude and o° of latitude; 
the greatest h«?ight above the sea level being 8,000 feet. 

The Zambezi forms a larger Delta, commencing sixty miles from its mouth ; 
the coast for about eight miles inland is muddy, wooded with mangrove, 
• avicennia, and other trees peculiar to such places within the tropics ; the 
remainder of the Delta consists of rich flat alluvial lands, intersected by 
many branchc»s of the river. This great tract is covered almost exclusively 
with gigantic grasses, which kec]) down all other forms of vegetation, only 
borassas palms, with a few flgs, acacias, or lignum vitiu trees, being able to 
resist the tires which sweej) over these plains during the dry season. The 
people at present inhabiting the Delta are for the most jmrt fugitives ; the 
slave trad(! and war hav(^ combined to desolate this rich country, which 
once produci'd eorn, vegetables, and fruits in abundance. Near the coast 
cotton of an inch sta]de is found growing wild, having sj)rung up from seed 
accidentally scattered: this equals in value much of the Egyj>tian. Climate 
and soil arc a»lmiral)ly suited, seeing that the plant succeeds so well without 
cultivation, surrounded by weinls. In the more inland districts it could not 
raise its head above the d<.'use luxuriance of the other vegetation. The labor 
required to cultivati; cotton herci is VL-ry small, and the Delta might be made 
a vast cotton lield l)y encouraging the natives to industry. Many parts of 
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th«nn lADib nrnnlM uiitod for tho srowtli aftho mgnr cvino; iiKUIt< iai 
vitinut! fioar tbe t^ouKt, ftiid Hnccen(U well, tuiU it might hi- raiitiul iii n 
juii'lji, even witioijt irrigation. Braidce Eorgliiini, penniBoMuo, mais^fl 
HuUirift^plflusiiie, and Taridiis otlicr aorta iif nativecorTi. the Deltn dlao yfidi 
wheat ^rlng the cold seuaou. Ricp of g"od quaJjtj is also caltlvttW 
Trop!citI fruitsflucceedwvll, nod cmar the iKinetaiungos, pine appleji. gcnni 
paehewa, lemons, oranges, and cocon nut* life still fiitcnd w' '■ " " 
"iiidcniiinta had existed in fonnei times, 

Till- ilidiiite of the Delta is milil, jiroaniliag neiiher the ojceoseUft bi 
hur riilil i'{ tUo interior; the atmosphere is much maister, and beavj iU 
iiri' rri<i|i]i'ni ; the preralecoe of a Bca breeze renders the parts neur ttia Ou 
mi^ri' hi'iilLhv than thoie -nitiiin the mangroves. The malatia, nlUiuiigUd^ 
pbatacio to Ihfl eetllement of Enropeans, 5 hj bo moani eo inlMiSp n« Ustffl 
the West uonst ; and we have not found a case which resisMd trflatmqadi 
while ft core it ^ommonly effected on th<3 third day. To thoM psn|e| 
through, or romsuning for a short time, there sBpniB to b(i no dsngiT, "■" 
in tinJcT that this miglit become an extensive sourtB of cotton, thi' pun 
Rent rcsidencQ of EuropHuig is not necessary ; if it were rnlMiil liy 
ttntiFBB and purcbu^ed trooi th«tn by ogentu, a steady supply miKfil 
di'D^nded un but time would be nended, even under a wLse govertUB^ 
ti lirin^ tli, U It. laJc to 8 flourishing BUtB. 

1 1 iiiljcsi, fr jm the Delta to where the riv4iPiH 

r 1 ary uniform vegetation, that of the ^ 

1 !i om that of the hilln, which frM[i((jntJ; 

1 1 joined hv the Iioangwa and Kaflifl (hna 

aiJ 1^1 rU 1118 Irom the suQth. The forMts whicll J 

rpgirn ah lund in v iIiibIiIh woods Lij^um vitai and ebony ta 
muQ, ao muih so thilt in the region between Tottfi und Bhapa 



^onstruetod furimca. Thero «ru also many timber treaft 4|fll 
ttiachinery nnd shlp-buililliig, A species of Pterocarpils (IhB "3ffi| 
from it* lighln^Bi and strength, is well ndapted for making oaikw 
by the people of the interior for their paddies. The forests, Tn 
BhupanjtH, contain tho ■'gunda," from single trees of which ci 
of carrying three tons are hoUowftd out. 

The hilly regions, eepeciallj Ibgse between Seana and Tetti^, uoitlaiii lto| 
buaae, but it ia round in the hilU of Mhuruma and of [be Caloka also. H 
ia tho beat fibre in the eouolry, being durable when eiposed to wgi| tl 
invariably used for fishing ans, and eiiscs so abundaDtt; tbat nu nttonint^ 
b?en made la cullivaie it. Tha seed alao yields a large amount of ail)}li)(l 
oi). between the river hank and the hills there are ninny wide plains uf Ibl I 
riobesL soil, which in ordinary eeaeoDB yield abundant crops, bat are llabli Um 
eutfar from droughra by whioh the corn crops are out off, but do ont nffwttt* J 
ooUoa to such an amount. In the damp vulleya sugar cane anil vrhwt W 
raised, but irrigation would be required to reader ibese orops general, n^fl 
dislriot to thenorlhof Telt6igibe only part in which sugar is manuliiottirtJlP 
this is performod in a very rude mauDer by the nadvea. 

Cotion seeiuB to bo the crop best suited for llieea parts ; it is grown it 
quantities everywhere; it is a perennial shrub, and springs up iht folliwllm 
in after being barned down; the quality varies very mnok. Thttdl 
<a is guod, also that found beyond the Kafu^, but iu tbe iutsKn»AUl; 
epnoe that chiefly cultivateti U of the Kaja or nallre sort And the ptanl>tl4»fl 
are very small : this ia to he oooounteci for by their distance from the oowlj. 
and the very unaaltled state of the populMion, who have been IrapaverialiW 
by aucoesBive bnnda of ibe Motebele. Above Kebrahasaa there are liuwln^ 
or niiioa of the best ootton londa, but until theaa rapids shall have bPtn ehovl-l 
to he navigable at flood, tiiure esitta a oonaiderahle Iwid carriage, whlob toMW 
nut be underlakeo unless these piir'a were in the hands of an aotiVD ani tvWa 
trial governmeni. ■ 
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ANII l.OWKK ZAMBESI VALLKYS. 

«T(illey of tlio Kmntieni. bejonil Ihe Vioiorin Fftlin. in so fiit rumftvml 1 
B.tbo unTlK'iblt purl leading lo the ea» canal, tbai ita TegatHbln prixlui 
^Bimraiively little importanca iu a oomniBrciiil pdiut ot vien ; it ii 

unbeftlthj; oUierwiBe it ia a Torj rioli oounir)', ialmhiteii by the fii 
b«a have met. both far phyainal tui'l iDeolal Jerelapineiit ; the; Eeem free 
iSjiiciun witli wliicli n fareigner ia regnrilfi in ottier paTla, and are 
« etilHJn Europena articles, of wliicli they see the adrantage. In the 
i, btyoud the pnrt reached tij its, llie sugar cane is baiJ to be grown, 
htiaitr Sesiieke ibe cottoa pUot attains n. sixe not obscrtei! elaewliei'e; a , 
p ^ant BomelliD^s ooveriog a epuee of twelve fret diameter, aiid rorcniaic j 
% dltiit iochflH thick. A plnatatiou of auuh buelies woiil'i r«qtitr« onl]' to ! 
«t vt«>ta to DonUnaa fur u lifetime. This hitil bu«u ii seasno of uniuutl 
pit, but tliete iiad been n heavy crop of oottoa, which wnsulbiMtHl tu rat | 
W ffrounil. 

I llttluica higb1>ti<U. to which atteotion has ht'im drawn ns tlie lir»C ' 
1 in th«se lAtitudcd pngieasing a healthy cUmaU'. nre situiited In lUa 
lie Zaiub>^ei, betireva it and tbs Safne. The lalloy of Iho Zambesi it 
H] feet above the een j the BoutherD Hlopea aie ateep, aad ootaa down 
Km tli« riT«r: Ihe higblaadj Ihemselvea fonu a Ttat unduialiag plsii . 
f rrom S.UDO to 4,0iK( feut high i Ibay ore eorered wiib graaa auitubls 
nla, Hud opea fureatu abotindiiig in game ; ia uiiiet pHTt« they are well 
']) by BCrsaniEi wbicU might be made lo ircigate llie iurrounding parta. 
~ ue ia caol sod healthy, and during the cold aeuaou there Bra fi^^ta ] 
Kear the Viotoria Falls various native ftuit trees hate been c 
C b] lll« nalivea, a thing almest uultnowa In niber pal'li of Southern i 
m. CvltoD ia said to be grown in the north; and ibe parts viailed by uB. 
ft.tiiul beeu deaerltd by the inhabiiaDta, seened in ev^ry respect well 
"l Tor it. If these regiDoa were more accceaible, their valae oauld not be 
itLmaled, as a European eettleoient would exeroise a moat beneSoial in- 
[k OMr tbe interior, and prcveDt those desolating wnrs wliioli have stayed 
le people. The whole of this country is free of tbe Taetae 
on ill the Zatnbesi valley; thu8 CCtt'a Htid horses might 
trioua populalioD woalil eaoa congregate around any one 
hem peaoe. The obbtaolea which Bland, in Ihe wuy ate 
BlffiauJtles of commauiuttiion with tbe ca»at. 

Hlllag to Ihe valley of tbe river Shiri!, which joins the Zamhi'si eighty 

Pifhnn tbe coast, n ear the Hill of Moramballo, we meet a fertile re^on in 

itioB with the eoaat. forming the pathway to another still 

tt poMeaaing highlanda iuperior in point of posiiioa to those of the Bntaka, 

J peopled by an industrious race, already eitensively engaged in th" 

D of cotton. Tbe people are of Due race and tnuguage, but governed by 

Behier^ each supreme in hie own diatricL These regious pot^seaa the 

ptigM of easy access, and of not bating had intercourse with the 

[ocse aettleueols. Previous lo our visit, Europeans bad never been 

y tlie people, and we were iDvariahiy well treateJ, unless vrhea coming 

lost with slave-trading parties from tbe coaat. The hrst hundred miles 

IjlvolUy lalces a northerly course, tbe rirer being deep anil navigable the 

b vay ; beyoQ<l tbis, a mountninoua re^un, involving a transport of thirtj- 

IhIcs, interveucs between the lower and upper valler, ia which the Shird 

Lvigable to Lake Nyasaa. in latitude S. 14° 30'. 

ne trade of tbe ialerior, on ita way lo the di&reat coast towns, passes 

W '"^'■^ °^ tbe lake, crosaiug tbe river 81iir«. The chiefs iu these parts, 

UHd of oeitber ivory nor copper, must sell their people if they wonld 

~ ie foreign goods, and eicosea are easily found for sach a course. By 

t*nt path of trade, they are so far remaved from the ooaat that cotton , 

B sot repay tbe enrringo, but by the catablisbmenl of commnroo on the . 

^ ttic produotioa of colton and sugar would open to them a luoro prnQt. 

a of noiploylug labor, and dircot the people lo industrf nud tbtt 

■tioli things mure requlrod In Europe, being odisntageoiff %if-t.'-'' 
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Tbe lower SLir£ -^Mej is one bundird inil>i9 io Icngtli nnd twnit; nila 
iivoragB \ii(ilh, wilb hills on eillier bide; it id tulaej iiuly a. few ftet atime "' 
Tivur Icvtl, filiic^ i» much ncrB cunstnct Ibrauglioui tbe year ihnn tlintuf Uit 
ZiiaticBl, Tbe Boil is oC the richest deecriptiua, [iTocliiDing n luxuriivnt leet- 
Otioil inuuh like that of the Delta, but poasessing more tratiB, iacluding llgnntn] 
filiB ftnd ebony. Near the rirw tlia moiaiikiri tree, whose seed jiolds ", " 
abuudftnt, and there are large spacea occupied bj tlie borassua palm. In Ihtr 
toutheni part rice is grown eiteneiielj, and the crops do not suffer fiom wtnV 
o^ rivia. In the northern, bananai, sugar canp, cDtsava, and aneet polatoe? 
are cultivated ; vhile everj village baa large plantniioDa of cotton, tho quality 
being superior to that seen elseifhere. Tho natives grow it for tbe in»uur<w-, 
tare at elotbs, it molt tedions protean vben performed vitbout iuaehlam{. 
the pieldDg and HpiuQing ai« done b; band, and all eogage in it. froui (hn eliiaC 
to tbe pour poople. ITliey have never had an opportnaity ot selling oollotl, bt 
seemed delighted wilh the idea, and would readily enlcr into ita erowtli on 
large eoale if they kuew that It waulil be purohused iu eicbaoge for ololb nfl 
beads. The whole valley is admirably suited for the growth of tititton. iM 
eome parts, poa^es^ing a large amount of salt, vhich appears on 
during the dry moiubs, Biay yield the Sea Jslnud variety, bo muoti wt«< 
for llie great length of its fibre. Tbe only experiment made witli ttiia varialj 
of ootton waa at Tett£, where It grew from seed broughE hj iha exptiUt)(iiv 
and cantinuee aliU, although in a very uulaTorablo situation. This jieWW 
li inch stBplB. The other varieties of seed brought wore inftiior to what ii 
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itiy. 



The Upper Shiri valley is coutiououa with the southera end of Lake Sj-UH{ 
and about 1,000 test above tbe stsa level. The rnnge i>f hills nuparullag |l 
from. Lake Shirna la diaiant frum lire to ten mllea. The extent Ct platu M 
Ihu wust a«emad to ba much greater. Although not fl-ec from fev<*r, tUa in 
mucli luorc healtliy situation than th« Lower Shire Taliej; the aoU Is tqotd] 
rich, and nuiiable for sugar cune and cotton ; Ibc latter ia a uaiTers&l aenu 
panlmeut of every village, i^ome fields being un ecro in extiint. Froa 1$ 
proximity lo Ibe higtalanda, Iliia Is a pTomlsiog tract, as it posaeaigg tiM liTfl 
leading BOatb to the JZambesi and north to Lake Nyosaa, 

The highbnda of the -Mauguiga oouutry ara placed betireen tbe tint SHfl 
and Lake Shirwa ,- they are pan of that elevated ridge which eileiuls tu aIb^ 
the eaatetn Bide of the African coutiueoi; their altitude varies Eroin 8,000 1| 
4,000 feet, but [hero are aitjgle mountains is the range mueE exacadlng d|U 
tbe highest being "Zomba," which reaches 8,000. Tbe weaiera olopvt' 



tat, whioh go down to Ltlio Sbtiii 
thn sea level. These undulating highUnili a 
1 wliich continue finning the wbolo year, 'the t 
.. and in cur ^iperiencu qoite free of niulatia, tic 
d th« valley feeling a auddon change oji aacan^ 



the 8bir& arc steeper tht 
nearly 2,000 feet abov 
Tratered by maay etreai 
mate is cool nnd pleasui 
who had sutTered when 
the hills. 

The cotton of these elevated regions ia an annual, from three to fonr (t> 
high; it ia gathered ia Augnft and Svpterober, at which SBHjon then III 
danger of the crop being injured through rain. Sugar cane is grown in mull 
parts, and would suucecd well almost anywhere, from the abnudance ornuifl 
lire in the soil, and Ihe KiciUties oSered for irrigation by the man/ puanili 
streams. European vegetablea and fruits, also Wheat, ooold be raiseil AnoiO 
tbe cold season. Magnetic iron ore is abundant near (lie eobist roBist wUl 
coropnae the mountain ehain. with tbe exception of the higher peaks ; troa 
tbe natives manufitctnre implements of agriculture and war, 

Of all the regions explored, tbe Manganja highlanda are tbe bEit (n!t«d tt 
settlement conducted by Europeana; poseesaing a good auil and cUnUi 
they command bulh Upper aud Lower ShitiS valleys, and lead Ihruugh li«) 
Nynssn to the couittries far north and ucst, which now supply mMi of tl 
iaiiry, cppper, and slaves taken to the oosat between QuilliujSNe and ItuvHSU, 
II iJp^T bafy HCccKS froin the south, through the Zambesi nnd ShW, aud fioti 
sib^ipWler path may be fonud to it from tbe uotlh, A veaMl of foiit fist 
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■ at o«is« up tbe riier 8hir£ at all sfloenua, as tli« Z&mbe'i bclaw ttia 

I i8 ttte at Ihe naDf aunil tiaalij wbiob eaDumbei i[ fuitbor u|i, uiiil 

UKvigutiOD diSuolt iJuriDg the lalLOr moothe vt the dry eea«<iu. 

|)blii of tbe liigbliLuila diflere enLtrel; frgm tltat of tlie (alleja, bin hiiHtii 

~' ' tlice to tliul of llle Batoka ooaattf . The gruaa ia in general Rliijrt, 

ytith tliol uf tbe plaina; tbDm is all abnujaace of fina treat, nail 

rKa of frnila. Muiy ordera ei plants, Ecurcel; kaovu belnw, an 

[htmiaot, euch as HaDUuGulaoeiei f rDteaoe^, Balaaaiiaecc, MelaatomruJeu.*, 

ibi&Hi'i Raanccii.', Piperoces, Iridoveie, eta, while Lliemuuy fHrasshan h 

Id elimato aoiupartxl wilii tbo Zambeii vallej, wbcra tliut utdcr nf {ilnate 

iJlAanet absent. 

V Ih* IMttM fly ia iinknown among llie iiille, und *ery r»re Id tliB Pppec 3h[ri3 

iinOVt C" ^' eaatera aiile. In liie loirar vall«j', L'lvrovcr, li is thu UBlutal 

MpuniiQcnt of tbe large herda of eleplianla wliioU iubabit Ibe jsrass plaiai 

esjiDdition hits thus abowa ucliuiiled trocis of Eiind uiUptod fur eollun, 
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if both being m 






jQj^Bg n U«altliy allmuu, tlileU; peopled b; a tmg alruitd; engaged in tbu 
-togWlli DteoUoTI. nil tbut U rCi^aired being to defelap farther n bntncU of io- 
fuirj DOW «:i)9tl[ig, in doiag wMch tbe slave trade would be broken, and tlii: 
ij/b^BU of it turatd to iudantry al liomc. 71ie only obelruoiiOQs now siiuidlng 
Sum wsy I* lli« rostriatiDii iu tiie free navigation of the Zambeai, nMeli, 
ipkile eluBi"! to others, is not ia use by tbe Portugneae, who have oiily em- 
q^d^d it accMianally for tbe nhlpinenl of slaiet, but never for trade. A largo 
'"Ipis "f llguum vlltc. ebony, boaie iibre, and Indian rubber bas also been 

bted out. while tbo abandnncs vf wild indigo steins tu iuijicutn a Daunlry 

iptud fw its prodiiciiuu, 
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Vfgclisblt Prodacti 



'jCarcmi. — Tbero aro two species of the cotton pUnl uulliratBJ ii 
I sxplared: oue uf theae, kaown aa Ta»ie Kvja, bus been in 
■ L<n>g lima, nod inaj be indigenoug ; uo traoH of Its introdactiou otn bn 
. : it ia round everynbere, but ia being replneod by a bf tter sort uimcd 
ManyO, Which sigaiSea foreign cotton, and is of modem introduvtloo 
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■a Ibevt 



icof I 



Aci (be Zumbesl (ban tbe confli 
looed rrcim ibe w«at 
'■*rtL« Tooiw Kuja ia, aococding 



iety of the Tunjit 
le continent, bat not fauad muoli furCbm 
ice or the Kiifu<<. Xhia ma; Iiavir bcoo 



iQ, either perennial or annual, Ou 
MBtig»nJ» mUa it is an aunnnl from two to four feet bigb, aomi in Mwch 
g»th«reii in August- In the Tallejs ii furiBs a shrub, remaining setoral 
ftlntbciuil. Il IS readily known tVora tbe other sort by leaf nid s«cid. 
Quttau In of very sborr. smple, aeldum Biceediug half an inch ; it ferj mudi 
■nblea won), and adheres etrongly to tlie aeeil, from which it cnunot be 
iralf romoied ; this readers it uuob more troublesome to piek, aud ua Iron 
— la emplojed to facilitate the aeparalion. 

plant ia mash leas praliSo tiian ths othor, aa>l th« only good quality 
Md by it is superior strenglli, on wbicli ueoount Eom« slill prefer U. 
.wlltlli! moftt univeraiilly distributed, bnlng teen everywhere Cram tbe oOMt 
'Kr Ihl tstley above the Victoria Palls, and along the oonrsc af the Hbli'«. In 
"' I'TSgliin ahut otf from ttie eoast by l>»kn t^hlrwa, It bitooines tbe only sort 
>m; <>ut the foreign kind ia wiTiniuiug from bulb north and south, and ful 
.^ACinclt. 

'jnqje Uaugn, the sort of recent io trod uol ion, it, like Ibo otbrr, ntinnitl or 
VDRKIt It ta Buperior In every respect, and attoini a mtiob ercMinr siie. 
J Jt«pl« vafl«« from half an inob to au iuob and it (inarlcr, has f,rva\, Imtn-, 
A aapamtc] fr(<ui liie need, which bni a ok-ua blaok coat. WbAi it now ;iro- 
' J ou tbe Zamb«si and Shird equals uiiich at the P.gypllati, anit iniabt be 
ned by lb« JuSloluui iiotootliiQ of «e«d Bnt tbcrrls no iieciHuli<>rdr th« 
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intrmluuljoiinf ut 

•nd fvty prolific 
vnlky, nbufH tlie Victorin Fulls 
liiffern in the cnheaion of Ibn 
exierior of whioU tlie cotton afparates 
anil cnntinuea Beemiuf;!]' tar an indeEn 
lunii or Ijeiibeke a single ; 



eedB of 



n the Shiri^ being nf Bonil quatltf 
e Manga found in thfl CBtil.rrtl Afi-I«»l( 
ip duwa us tlio confl aonoe of the KKfue, i 
ach cell wbicb form a maee, triini ttil 
asLi;. The plant mtnina ]> greut alt*, 
e ttoie. Amouj; tbe niicii of tlm old 
1 with a woody Bleni ulght incAiW 



r, und covering & ttpiLCO of twelve feet This year it hod jletdeit 
ntiBndailt olop iif coilon tbreo fourths of bq indi in flbre. 

Uaring foonil cotton tbioughont the whole Dilent of ooantTy eipliirtit, 
we kaoTt nhat qualitj mny Berinialj be obtained, while much more mti;' %» 
expected fTom cireful culliialioD. The only cutlnn eaeil brooglit b; a^- 
superior to that alreaciir in the conntTj, wna the Sea lalsnd YSrlely ; tlii'l 
yielded eioelleul cotton one and a half inch long when groni undor the mont 
diswlTaniageouacii-cuiiistaiicej, and the plncil jtill conliuuea ut Tetto, allboU^ 
UDCaretl for. Nowhere faoTe we seen cotton wbkb would not ba nortU tt^' 
punutiou, but the beat is that uf the M^Dgiiiijn cuunlrj', where lh« pvnpU 
nitTD glTun it mucli attention; thence it might aUo be expai'ted with ImA' 
axiionae, while £urupoaiiB, eetiled in the DeighboriMg higbUudt, cuuld dirtd' 
und RnpCTinlend the natives of the vulleya. 

TbeDQltaiaeioelleat cottongrDiind.bnt unUt forGurnpcniiii, and tbepr«uiii 
pn[iiilntlvB ie lery thin niid unsettled. UeyooJ ICelirabaHsft the ^utulmi tkI% 
ley, both below unil above the Violoriu Falb, with llie Butokft liigbliuiit«, migJA 
pi'otluce a TOBt supply, and the Bittoka bills preaeiit n hQiilthy bladon fur i ' 
duutHj but the dilbaultiea at presanl oonneeti-d with ibe rsplda of Ktihrlllu 
reader this no inferior poailion in whioh to cniumetiflv Baab an uadntaklnc,' 
which IB to be regretted, aa the puuple oC the iuivvtivr aeeni uuro dltipogtid H 
iudnairy (ban Ihuee of the ooast. 

The DpeoimeDsofooIton contained Inthecollcotioiiecni rnibe liajtl QiuiltM 
at Kdw oihlbit fnily the different qualities found on the Lower ^famlwii wlta 
ou The ijhire. Since then, others hnrc been adiiod from the ioivrior, iliowlqi' 
that tbe eotlna grown there is but little inferior. 

StlOAR Cs-'ts —The want of moisture aod occurrence of droughta lu 
eeuson» limit the ADiount of soil adapted for tlie growth of ihe •umi 
Nevcrtbeleas, the greatnT part uf the Delta, the Shire rallty, tbr. >li 
Hllle, with spots near Ihe Zambesi, where joined by tribatnry Blnit 
oHpuble of producing it iibundantiy. In each of these pnriH we havn fuunit U 
in CulliTatiun, but iu small amunnC, Sear the FoituguesG eetlleiiient urivllf 
aluni) iBHugarmaaafaGrured, but the pTocess is su rude thut iColwayii poiaMM. 
s bud flavor. Tbe MAnganja Hills and tnble-lnnd-i are curtainly tiin ntginto 
best suited for its growth, being condnoled by Enropeana , There tie m4tj 
perenniiil springs, eourcos of streams, irrigating the whole country, prtTUib 
tha failure of crops, and would supply sources of water-power, Tli« un(jr 
drawbaoli lu the Lower Shire yalley and Ihe Delta is the prevaleniio of tvfWi 
in other respects it is, perhaps, tbo best (iluation for the uaua. 

The Portngiiese have pain as little altentioo to iiugnr as ibey bava 10 cotlmt 
that loada at Telte is not much naeil by tbe EnrQpeaiiH. 

Oils. — The ground-nut snceecda well, and is uniyersally oultivoted b; tliA 
nstives; from it oil is eipreseed, nbicb ibey nee with food, bat it bu tAL 
been made an article oF cummercn, uud tbe machinery uted even tX TtfUe |l 
of the rudest description. 

Tbe Seanraum is also grown from the doss 
gpecies of Cuonibitaceous plants yield a, pi 
employed in oookerj. 

Tbe Motsakiri tree, of Ibe order Ueliaces 
bauks both of the Zambesi and 6hir>^ 



utiKoi^t 



this 



idgbt bi: obtained in r-onaidi' ruble iiuaiiEity ; li sepiiratcs, iin<liir u: 
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piWero fiR-i DS, uiid with its aiil the Parenl Society was able- \ 

jao luadu within the Stale to the amount or6l,325 87. Froi» 
vliwc the annual receijits increase^! but very irreg;ulnrly, t 
riaad Hreum stance 3 have pf^rmiited. The greatest amount 
EVfid in any one year was )(18,416 54, in the yeat euding 
&)9U, 1852. 'llie whole amount raised by this Stale Society , 

Mn #151,632 ST. 
^Onld he interesting to show how this amount has been 
ii in SDCuritig, by colonization, the freeilora of slaves to whom J 
ffta imd been oflered or bequeathed on that conditio)} ; in the 
r of territory J in furnishing medical attendance, medi- 
[tnii<il othermeans of health andromfort, and improvement to 

runts, and in promoting our general object in other ways 1 
H^l the parent Society ; but for these details we can only re- 
^ our previous reports. 

, in addition to that amount, this Society has eatined othpr | 
) to be raised which have not passed through its treasury. 
KTruJtecs of Donations for Bdncaiion in Liberia, incorporated ] 
Murcmenl of this Society in 1850, and under whose patTOn- 
'tAflfia College has been incorporated, and furnished with 1 
_ . library, cabinets and a faculty, had, up to their annual 1 
g in January last, received Itinds to the nmouiii of $39,i 55 34. . 
I tmatees are mostly prominenr members of this Society, 
tave themselves made largo donations towards thai amount, 
sgiying their personal labor and intluincc. Had we fol- 
H llie less safe practice, na w» think, of other eolonizaliun so- 
il ihix fund, inetead of being ptaaod in the keeping of u cor- 

ted for thai special purpose, would have been brought . 1 

iT treasury, as a special fund for education, sweUing our to« I 

6f»l 84.778 11. . . I 

b^ConsKqueiiec of this movement, funds in aid of Tiitieria Col- ^ 

I hftvc been raised by societies in other Slates, to 

'lilt unknown to us; including, however, one donation of | 

H)0, for the foundation of a professorship in that College. 

t pa»l year.— During the tinancial year ending April 90, 

the labors of the Society have been alfeeled, like most other j 

[, by the struggle of the nation to preserve its life ; n si 

intensely engaging the thoughts and anxieties, and heavily 1 

B pecuniary means of intelligent and patriotic men, anti 
e same time deranging their previous calculations, nnd throw- 
k cloud of uncertainty over all prospects, especially in relation I 
nans of color residing in the United Slates. There has been I 
Iposition among all classes of men, of all races, to posi.pou»l 
ionof every question that can be postponed, till they know 1 
br what uughl lo be done, and wiutt means there are lell foi-J 
Many of our best friends have felt themselves obliged I 
< their donations to ono-half, or rveit one-lenih, uf ih«ir-| 

:, anil nut a few to tvithhnld Ihi'm ultiigethiT. 
I ihlugs. hiiwover. have nnl affei-tnl the pavniiini uf Ifj^u* J 
Tliat nf mm Mary P. Tiiwosend. of «3.«HI *{MI. uiBntloneil I 



w 

[ iiwn miinurni-tiirfi, "wnrrniitecl inferior to none imported inwrek- 

1 manahip and varicly of style," must be taken as priiof ul' rjpiill 

^^^ iiuproveineni 3t Carvsburgli, »im*u lis Ixrnt settlement in 183T, 

^■i Our lust report u-uniium-tiil tlmt llie lejja! difliirullU's wludi tiaj. 
f )r aevpral years iinpeJud tUe uonipbtion of tlie nollcffii liuUiU^!^ 
Iiiul bet:n reinovticli and the work, on tiittin roauined. WearvtiM, 
liuppy III annnuni^K lliiit the IiuildingE arc ciimplRtod and rt*iftii 

T!ie plans and sppniRcalions for the huildiuiis were drawn, bj* 
[•. Uriggs, Jr., Esq.,nrchiteet of BoGton, under the dlrrotiimari^ 
trustees, in ennsnhn.tinn with President Hoberta. with a nacRfuI.rt*, 
(fard to fifonomy, in view of the tisca of the building, ihc nittiiKiiE 
the climate, and tjie probiible necessity of future enlaTgtn0nl< 
Tlie main building is seventy feet long hy forty-five font widuiBl''^^ 
three stories in height, on a foundaciou of Liberia granitu,tuij^ 
rounded by a verandah, eight feet wide, on aa iron frnin«|tf 
posts af which are inserted into hlot^ka of granite. It cot'" 
u^urtmonte for tWD members nf the faeulty and their faniiliosi 
will reside in the building tind luva ibo imoiBdiato OTeratgll 
students ; a dining-room sufGcicnt for rhcBo families and tl 
a ronin for tlie library and philuEuphical apparataa ; a, hail to ! 
a ehapel, lectare-room; or any other [lui'jwse for wnioll iiU tl 
need to be convened ; rooiiw fur ruoitiition uud for Mtudy ll 
dormitories for Btudonla, and the nuo(i!i»ary iiffiues, wtiiru-riwnrt, 
othor aooommodations. The kitchau ir^ a detached building, tn- 
CwtmuaicatiuQ with the dining-room. The eleven dormituri«» Hot 
nish all deairable oecommodation for twenty-two meiuberM ttf ttusnfS 
ular college classoa. which ia as gteat. a number aa can bo wptW 
for aoiue years. They may, without dixcoinlbrt, reeeiva tvrioD t^ 
numbar; and when it. becouics neueasary, more dormitori^g may I 
added with little expense. 

The IicgisJature of the Ileptiblic has done liberally, ll huip 
ed the eitfi of twenty acres, on which thi; eo1)6g<l stands, and whtX 
it ULUet remain till removed by the eoncarriiig votea of ile Trwttt 
and the Legislature. It has granted, us an endowment, on« thoaau^ 
acres of land in each of the four counliua, to be eeleotiid by.'fll 
trustees. It has appropriated sis hundred dollars, to lili&bla ill 
professors to visit foreign inslittttions. It has given tile tuiUgtl 
carefully revised charter, the result of the best thinking in Llbd^ 
aided by able counsel in the (Iiiit«d States, and satiflfaetory Ut imtk 
Boards of TrosEeos who are ooiioerued in its managomeat. Aai i 
appears ready to grant any other favors in its power which the to* 
interests of the college may be found to require. 

This delay has not been wholly UBsIesa. It has scoured the sftlde- 
ment, in the minds of Liherians generally, before opening the oollegA, 
of (jucstions which otherwise would almost cerlniuly kive coma vf, 
and might have made trouble, at some future tiuie. It bus aha e 
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abled the Trustees of of Donations, to whom the appointment for the 
present belongs, to find a Faculty in Liberia, and thus to avoid the 
most formidable obstacle to the successful establishment of the College ; 
viz : the difficulty of finding suitable men elsewhere ; inducing them 
to accept the appointment; securing their safe acclimation ; and above 
all, making them acceptable after their arrival. 

The college had already an able president, the Hon. J. J. 
Roberts, under whose superintendence the buildings were erected. 
The following appointments were made August 9, 18(.)1, viz: 

Hon. J. J. RoBERTE, Professor of Jurisprudence and International 
Law. 

Rev. Alexander Crummell, Professsr of Intellietual and Moral 
Philosophy, and of the English J^anguage and Literature. 

Rev. Edward W. Blyden, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages and Literature. 

Till other arrangements are made. Prof. Crummell is to give in- 
struction in Logic and Rhetoric, and in History; Prof. Blyden in the 
Hebrew and French Languages; and the two, conjointly, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

Prof. Bl^^den removed his family into the rooms prepared for a 
professor's residence in the main college building, about the close of 
the last year. 

Professor Crummell, being necessarily detained for a time in the 
United States, engaged in procuring books for the library. He is 
understood to have procured about four thousand volumes, many of 
them very valuable and difficult to be obtained. A list of these, with 
the donors, will probably appear, from the proper source, in due time; 
but it seems a duty now to mention the gift of about six hundred 
volumes by the corporation of Harvard College, through J. L. Sibley, 
Esq., librarian. 

A part of these books have been sent out, and have arrived. With 
them have been sent about seven hundred specimens for the cabinet 
of mineralogy, gathered from most parts of the world between the 
Mississippi and the Ganges, and wanting only two or three specimens, 
which are already promised, for a complete elementary cabinet. A 
small but well-selected box of specimens in conchology accompanied 
them. 

For the inauguration of the college, January 23, 1862, was selected, 
as a time near the close of the session of the Legislature when the 
attendance of the proper persons would be most convenient. On that 
day a procession was formed in front of the house of President Roberts, 
and marched, led by a band of music, to the college buildings. The 
exercises were sacred music, reading the scriptures, prayer, music by 
the band, addresses by Chief Justice Drayton, President Roberts, and 
Professor Blyden, appropriate resolutions moved by Hon. D. B. 
Warner, and adopted by the Trustees, and a closing Doxology. The 
Legislature ordered the addresses to be printed at the public ex- 
pense. 

The way seemed now fully prepared for the formation of college 
classes and regular recitations; but the appointment of two professors 



HPS^D TWBNTT-KIRST ANNHAl, KBPORT OK THK [Aujjurt 

[ lb! criiniui:ttiii)iiRrit Frum t.hu iiepublio tn the culoretl peuple 

L'uiteJ States, us noticed ia another part uf this rupurt, ooniiiellitd il 

! pastponemunt for a few months. 

The endowment al' tlii^ college, and its support till endoned, trWi 

I demand tlie earnest consideration of tbe frienda of Oliriatiati civJIiiw- 

tion in Africa. The funds remwning in the hands of the Trustew 

I of Donations, after erecting the eoUoge baUdicgs, »te well invcsteJi 

yiclilins; a aatiafactory inoome. But tlieir inoome is altogether in 
!K!t;i|uati' to the snpport of the ooltegs, and no good Hnanoier woi^ 
willint;ly eiioroach upon or diaturb tUc principal. The New Varl 
Uoloniaatiou Hocioty has oasuiuod the payment of Profoasor Uljdeu'j 
aatary, tVom the income of its Pulton faad, and will support aeverid 
benetlGiaries iVoiu it^ liloomfiuld i'und. 

If more ihun a vary fuw eoholaw are to he eduoatcd in tliis oollegS 
for many jeara to come, it ia plain that i-oiae of them must reueiri 
{lecuiiiarr aid, na few Libcrians are able to @pare the seTvloutt of tb:]: 
iotui, auu support t'hem in college, without aid. The hunt fimn d 
rendering such aid is donbtles^ by cstubli^hing BcholarBblptt jinMrni 
a certain aa.ni annually, to ha nsed in asaiating students wnt> ^ 
tliat thoy deserve it. The anriual amuunt sh/^nld be from half to it 
whole of a student's nocessury e.ipensc*, 

The New York Colonizntion Socioty, in ita late unnrotl rcjrnrt, n 
" Perhaps in no more certain way can perennial blessings ba mbb 
to the race in Africa than by the adequate endowmaot of ppoEcEaDH 
ships and scholarships in this collei^e." '-Twenty HcholaiHh^ 
founded this year, would do inueli to insure permaneiioe and f/« 
dom to the future population of liihuria; while their pro^perit 
would attract thouHaudtt of nur a.>>pirin^ eulured nopulatioa to hemm, 
participator;! by umi;;Tatiu^' thither." And that Society, at its uiumi 
meeting, 

''RttalvoL ThattoittdathoFi)iteivAduafttinnHinongtli«pcai>l<3Qf'X.t1)in] 
Hidowmcnta of echular»hlp« tii t1in i.ib«ri» Culloc" ''•K WTgetiXiy seediidiW 
tliia SoeiBty will tlinnkfliny recriv«. nnil I'luthttilly upply. gifts inimitM 
il for that olijwl." 

BMllillATIoN, 4 

It ia very generally and Tcrv t'mifidently huiifvod tliat our prasft 
iiatiouol Kb'ug'gle and its< rusiiltM must lead to u threat umigratiea 
colored people to Africa, iind to u corroiipouding uiorcnso of the buf 
Dcas of our Society. It must bu io in tha end; but, for the prew 
the contrary cffiiet ia jiroduced. Politiciasa iu great nmnbore bni 
been converted to the beliei' thut eoloniKntioD in inevitable ; but tl 
is a. great diversity of opinion among them as to the details of t 
operation- Sevoral plana have been started which are supposed 
bo new, but which were abundantly conaidored, and Ibr good resfflC 
diecardcd many years ago. The old project of emigration to U»3 
has been rovivcQ, atiii pushed forward with energy, but wiebout w, 
prospect of meeting tlw wnntw of more than a small part of those tfb 
will find cmisratiou desirable. Colonics in South Amerioa, Centr ' 
America, the t&ffon of the Uocky Mouotains, and elsewhere, Uai 
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been proposed, any of which would cost more in health, in lives, and 
in money, than colonizing in Africa, and would doubtless end in fail- 
wee* By these projects, the attention of colored people contemplating 
emignition has been distracted, and they have been prevented from 
eoming to any conclusion. Some have been made to fear that, if they 
shoald embark for Africa, they might be captured on the passage by 
Sonthem Confederate privateers, and sold as slaves. Many have been 
eneonraged to hope that there would be /such changes in the United 
States as would abolish all prejudice against color, and thus relieve 
Aem of all inducement to emigrate. It has been supposed that the 
"contrabands," as they are called, would furnish a large number of 
migrants. It may be so at some future time, but as yet it is not 
known that any of them are willing to be colonized anywhere. TSeir 
ehoice seems to be, freedom where they are, under the protection of 
die United States Government, and with the aid and support of 
Northern charity. Some have talked of their compulsory removal, 
widi which, of course, our Society can have nothing to do. Mean- 
whiley the work of colonizing slaves, manumitted for that purpose 
W their masters, has been entirely suspended. A large number in 
Yiiginia, in Louisiana, and elsewhere, were ready and expecting to 
emigrate, when the civil war commenced, and made it impossible for 
'ttem to reach the place of embarkation. 

By such influences the number of emigrants has been greatly 
diminished. Only fifty-five were sent out during the year 1861. 
Qf these, one sailed from Baltimore, one from Boston, and the re- 
audnder from New York. 

This diminution, we are confident, can be only temporary.'*' It 
eu last only while men's minds are kept in a state of indecision by 
the eauses which have been mentioned. Africa affords a better home 
tea colored men than can be found or made on this side of the At- 
htttio; and when men's minds become settled at all, they must be 
settled in that conviction, and they will act accordingly. 

Compulsory Emigration, — Having mentioned the project of com- 
mdsory emigration, it may be well to say a few words more concern- 
ing it. The American Colonization Society has always carefully 
guarded against that idea, from the very beginning. The provision, 
that its emigrants shall be colonized only ^'with their own consent," 
has been in its Constitution under all its forms. It is also in its act 
of inoorporation ; so that it cannot expend a single dollar in coloniz- 
ing emigrants otherwise than with their consent, without forfeiting 
ite charter, and thus committing legal suicide. Assertions, insinua- 
tions, or suspicions that it would violate this fundamental principle 
of its existence, have never been anything better than unmitigated 
calumnies. Leading politicians in some States have once or twice 
threatened the forcible expulsion of the free people of color, and have 
appeared to desire the co-operation of our Society; but they have 

♦While this Report was in press, information was received that applica- 
tion had already been made to the Society for the passage of eighty eiiii- 
granta from Tennessee, and twenty-eight from Kentucky, in November. 

16 
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always been made to understand decidedly that the Sooiety could not 
be used for any such purpose. 

Since the commencement of the present civil war has brought up 
the question of the disposal of /^contrabands/' and thus, of the dis- 
posal of the whole colored population, some good, intelligent, influ- 
ential men have been induced to entertain the idea of compulsory 
colonization. They say that the colonization of the colored people is 
indispensable to their own welfare; and if they do not know enough, 
or perversely refuse, to choose the course which their own good re- 
quires, it is the duty, and therefore the right, of the wiser and more 
powerful white race, to act as their guardians ; to choose for them, 
and compel them to accept the choice. Early in the past winter, 
th^e were indications that this feeling existed more extensively than 
the doctrine was avowed. 

At the annual meeting of the National Society at Washington, no 
politician was hardy enough to attempt to entangle it in any sacli 
scheme, so that there was no opportunity to put any such motion on 
record, as made and voted down. What could be done, however, 
was done. The President of the Society, in his address at the public 
meeting, expressly declared that ^^ the idea of compulsion must not be 
associated with'' our operations; that ^^ emigration must be left to 
the conviction of the parties that they will do better in another land;'' 
that, from the beginning, our constitution has bound us to colonise 
free people of color only "with their own consent — words which 
cannot be too often repeated or too strongly emphasized;" words 
which "prohibit our becoming the agents of any plan involviBg 
compulsion, and pledge us to leave to the j&ee man of color, so far as 
we are concerned, the time, place, and occasion of his emigration." 
This address was very fully endorsed by a vote of the Society after 
its delivery, and of the Board of Directors at a subsequent session. 
The same principle of colonizing only with the consent of tibe emi- 
grants, was embodied in several reports of committees to the Board 
of Directors, which were adopted by express votes as laws for the 
government of the executive officers of the Society. And those ofli- 
cers had already pledged themselves to this same principle by expresB 
words in their annual report. 

If politicians find themselves compelled to do things that oan be 
"excused" only by "necessity, the tyrant's plea," they nusj pro- 
nounce it indecorous for this Society to criticise their policy. We 
therefore only say that if they find a necessity, miUtaiy or polhiodi, 
for expelling the colored people by force or terror, they must do the 
work themselves, without help or encouragement from us. We ^u- 
not make ourselves responsible for such a proceeding, either -as prin- 
cipals or accessories. 

The Libertan Commissioner g. — A new agency for promoting emi- 
gration has lately taken the field. The Legislature of Liberia, new 
the close of its last session, authorized the President of that B^public 
to appoint Commissioners to address the free colored people of the 
United States in favor of emigration. Such an appointment hae 
been Irequently proposed, but never before made. Its immediate 
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ooeasion was certain infonuation received from tlie United States, a 
part of whioli, relating to the fntnre action of our G-overnment, was 
at leaat premature. Of the details of the action or purposes of the 
OommisBioners we are not informed, except on one point. A Boston 

taper of April 18 contained a dispatch from Washington, dated April 
7, in the following words, viz. : 

"An agent of the Government of Liberia appeared before the President 
to-day, and urged the compulsory transportation of freed slaves to Liberia." 

This was copied into another paper, with severe comments. The 
Commissioners applied to the President to exonerate them from that 
imputation. He replied as follows : 

Executive Mansion, Washington, May 6, 18G2. 

Oektlemsn : I have the honor to reply, in answer to your communica- 
tion of the 1st May, which I herewith return, that neither you nor any one 
else have ever advocated, in my presence, the compulsory transportation of 
freed slaves to Liberia or elsewhere. 

Yon are at liberty to use this statement as you please. 

Yours, very truly, A. LINCOLN. 

J. D. Johnson, 

Alkx. Gbummell. 

District of Columbia. — Some have supposed that the act emanci- 
pating slaves in the District of Columbia, and providing for their 
coloDization at the expense of the Government, would furnish many 
emigrants. It may do so ultimately, but not now. Immediately on 
its passage, the Society offered its services to the Government in 
edonising such as are desirous to emigrate. The number known to 
entertain that desire, after industrious inquiry, was one. The colored 
people were expecting such changes as woula make the District the 
most desirable place ibr their residence. 

CONCLUSION. 

And BO it is extensively. While white men foresee, as near at 
hud, a great emigration, induced by motives too strong to be resisted, 
people (^ color are waiting, in the hope of changes which will make 
their condition here as good as that of white men, and thus remove, 
■0 they think, all inducement to emigrate. 

In this expectation we have no doubt they will be disappointed. 
Bat if their condition here could be made all that they hope or wish, 
still emigration would be their interest and their duty. No conditions 
of ease, and comfort, and wealth, and respectability in this country, 
which their imaginations can conceive, would be so attractive to a 
light-minded man as the career of prosperity, and beneficence, and 
gfery which opens before them in the land of their ancestors. Making 
Africa what Africa may and must become under the influence of 
Christian civilization, is the most glorious triumph which yet remains 
to be achieved in any quarter of the world. Tliei/ can do that work 
better than any other people on earth. Indeed, the most competent 
judges affirm that they are the only people on earth who are qualified 
for it. They have peculiar advantages for it in their consanguinity. 
There is among thom mind, and intelligence, and wealth enough to 
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do it themselves, without help ; and if help is desirable, it may be 
had in any amount in which they will show themselves ready to use 
it. Some of their own number have already successfully begun the 
work, have done more towards its accomplishment than white men 
have ever been able to do, and are earnestly entreating them to come 
over and share in their labors and their glory. 



MAINE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Portland, Me*, June 28, 1862. 

Reverend and Dear Sir: The annual meeting of the Maine State Colonization 
Society occurred in the High Street Church (Rev. Dr. Chickering's), on Thurs- 
day evening, the 2Cth instant. 

The devotional seryices were conducted by Rev. Drs. Wright, of the mission 
to Persia, and Chickering, of Portland. 

On taking the chair, Hon. Phineas Barnes, President of the Society, made 
an introductory address in his felicitous style. 

Rev. John 0. Fiske, of Bath, Secretary, made a very able report, in whieh 
he alluded to the favorable omens for the enterprise of colonization, the dis- 
advantages of colored emigration to Hayti, and to the opinions of the founders 
respecting the benignant influence of African colonization upon the condition 
and destinies of the colored people in this country, showing that they regarded 
it as the most effectual way of elevating the negro to the highest position and 
happiness. 

Rev. E. W. Blyden, professor of languages in Liberia College, followed with 
an address of great interest and value. Referring to the erroneous views com. 
monly entertained respecting the physical condition of Africa, he said it is a 
land of beauty and grandeur, of equable climate, of prolific soil and luxuriant 
vegetation, of hills, and valleys, and flowing streams. The Republic of Liberia 
he regarded as a **• fixed fact," so that, though no more emigrants ttom this 
country should go there, she would still exist, and go on to matority and 
strength. 

Respecting the condition and prospects of the colored people in this ooontiy 
he spoke with great plainness and force. He insisted that there is no groond 
of hope for the highest elevation and welfare of the negro bat emiffraUim to 
Africa. They that would detain him here are not his best friends. That 
philanthropy which encourages him to stay this side of his anoestral laid is 
but ** partial and temporary.'' The true friends of the man of color are eolOB- 
izationists, who would help him to self culture and development in a eonatij 
of ** his own," without the overshadowing influence of the white man. He 
lamented the delusion which exists in the minds of many of his brethren, tad 
of some of the professed friends of the negro, in regard to this sulitjeot Afriea 
is the hope for the colored race. Nature indicates this, God's protidenee 
signalizes it, and the sooner people of color and their friends recognise and set 
upon this fundamental truth, the happier will it be for Africa and for Amoriea. 

At the close of this address, which was listened to with profound interest 
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bj a Twy large audience, in which were many clergymen and people from 
different parts of the State, attention was called to the fact that, while we had 
been delighted with one representative of Liberia — the living voice of one of 
her citizeDS, — another representative had also appeared — a book written by 
Sav. Alex. Cnimmell, the fellow citizen and associate in Liberia College with 
Mr. Blyden — a book marking an era in African literature and progress — 
worthy of the man, and of our times, and of universal progress. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Blyden for his address was heartily applauded. 

J|^^[We will publish Mr. Blyden's address in our next No.] 

ReT. Dr. Duff, of Canada East, spoke, in the happiest terms, of his entire 
approbation of the sentiments of Mr. Blyden, and of his great delight in the 
pare English and solid truths to which we had listened. He said that Canada 
is no ftt place for the negro, and he had always believed and maintained, on 
the other side of the Atlantic and on this, that, for the elevation of the black, 
he most be endowed with nationality^ and Africa is the place for that. 

The officers of the last year were re-elected, among whom are — 

Hon. Phineas Barnes, of Portland, President ; Rev. John 0. Fisk, of Bath, 
Seeretary ; Freeman Clark, Esq., of Bath, Treasurer. 

Thle meeting was one of the most interesting that I have ever attended, and 
its infinence will be salutary and abiding. 

Oar friends in Maine have lost none of their faith in our principles, nor of 
tbeir leal for our success in the great work of colonization. Though the 
abundance of the sea does not flow into their harbors, as in better days, they 
do not withhold from Afnca. God bless them. 

Very truly, yours, &c., F. Butlxr. 

Ber. R. B. Gurlet, Washington^ D. C. 



•0- 



LETTER FROM THE VICE PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 



Government House, 

Monrovia, May 7, 1862. 

Rev. R. R. Gurley, 

Respected Sir — Among the many letters which have come ad- 
dressed to President Benson, since his departure from this city for 
England, and which it became necessary for me to open, is one from 
yoxueelfy dated 23d February, 1862, thanking his Excellency for the 
eopy of his message forwarded to, and informing him of your inten- 
tion to transmit to him, by earliest opportunity, copies of the last 
report of the proceedings of the Board of Directors, and of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty on the subject of the Recaptured Africans. As 
His Excellency is absent, and is, therefore, deprived of the pleasure 
of reading and replying to your letter, and may not be favored in 
England with its duplicate, permit me, sir, in his behalf to thank 
yon for your expressed intention to transmit to him the copies of the 
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report referred to. I feel safe in saying, His Excellency will, on the 
receipt of the report, peruse it with great interest. I hope he has ere 
this date arrived safe in London, and has had the pleasure of com- 
municating as much to his numerous friends in America. 

Since Uis Excellency's departure, great peace has prevailed among 
our aboriginal inhabitants, except among the Niffoo and Little Cess 
fishermen — the latter, who have ever given us trouble, are naught but 
highway robbers and murderers, ever causing difficulty wherever 
they are permitted to locate. Our farmers are becoming more and 
more interested in their branch of business, and, thanks to the Lord 
for it — the day has already come in Liberia, that the men who put 
aj^ide their coats and cause the ring of their axes to be heard in the 
deep forest, earning their bread in the sweat of their brow, are no 
longer regarded as men of mean birth and of brainless heads. Among 
some of the things which do not keep pace with the times is, the 
educational interest of Liberia, notwithstanding it is two thousand 
per cent in advance of what it was in the days of Ashmun and up to 
the time of Buchanan. Unfortunately, Mr. Gurl«y, your letter to 
Rev. A. D. Williams, one of Liberia's strongest props, requesting 
him to express in a letter, some of his observations connected with 
the early settlement of Liberia, came a few months too late. True, 
the old veteran had the pleasure of reading the letter, but before he 
could make it convenient to afford you the gratification soitght, he 
was summoned to the spirit world. Oh what a vacancy^ succeeded 
the demise of that tried champion ! When I caU to mind the dajB 
of Mr. Ashmun — when I think of the time, (it was in 1824 if I 
mistake not,) when you were here with him endeavoring to soothe his 
troubled mind and to quiet his spirit that had been wounded bj the 
ungenerous act of the Society, and hear your own name mentioned in 
connection with those by-gone days, I fancy I can enter folly into 
your feelings when you yourself look back to what is now being 
borne away by the irrecoverable past. Could Mr. Ashmun now 
come forth and be once more associated with things of time, what 
ravishment of heart would be his, on seeing some of those little boys, 
now grown to be men, whom he used to pat upon the head as he 
passed them in the narrow foot paths of Monrovia, ruling a republic 
that had grown out of the little colony, for whose safety, welfare, and 
interest he had spent his best days and even sacrificed his life. If 
such meditations as these occasion sadness of heart to the writer, 
who has, comparatively, just come to manhood, what must be the ef- 
fect of them upon the mind of Mr. Gurley ? But, I turn away fhrai 
these thoughts, which are only calculat6d to make us weep like chil- 
dren, and proceed to inform you that a few days ago I commissioned 
nine persons to go in search of a suitable site for the seat of govern- 
ment. Every revolving year admonishes us of the necessily of seek- 
ing in the interior some place that will be, or afford us a safeguard 
against the invasion of foreign powers, whose cupidity may become 
excited when we shall have fairly begun to develop the inexhaustible 
rich resources of our country. 

Kev. Sir, let no untoward circumstance occur in the operatioDS of 
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the Society that will have a tendency to weaken the strong ties of 
union and affection which have so long and so advantageously to 
ourselves, hound the Society and Liberia together. 

I have, no doubt, greatly taxed your patience and therefore will 
proceed no farther. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

D. B. WARNER. 



ON THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, 

ITS PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES. 



[Continued from page 207.] 

Mr. Fuller, of Sierra Leone, said he was not acquainted with Li- 
beria, but he believed the negroes of that country were in a more ad- 
vanced state than the negroes of Sierra Leone. The latter, however, 
bad had greater advantages than were possessed by the people of 
Liberia. They had always had schools and the best of teachers, from 
the time of the colony being settled. But there was one thing which 
bad proved a bane to Sierra Leone; that was, if he might be excused 
for saying so, the presence of some of the Europeans who had been 
Bent out there, and who had set such an example to the natives, that 
be could not but think it would have been better if they had remained 
in Engand; and if the natives were to form their opinions of Eng- 
liabmen in general from some of those whom they had seen in the 
Qolony, it would be a very bad opinion indeed. However, when he 
oame to this country, and saw the good feeling which prevailed towards 
tbe negro race, and the desire that was everywhere expressed for their 
etevation in the social scale, he felt very thankful to the people of 
England upon the whole. Liberia was no doubt a very promising 
eountry, and one which he hoped to see in a short time raising its 
bead amongst the great nations of the earth; and from all they had 
beard of that state that evening, he thought they must come to the 
eondusion that the negro was as capable of education, and of being 
raised in the social scale, as any other portion of the great human 
fSunily. He would express a sincere hope that this country would do 
all in its power to advance the Republic of Liberia, and would take 
every means to promote the elevation of the negro in the social scale. 

Colonel O'Connor, ex-Governor of Gambia, expressed the deep in- 
terest which he felt in this subject, and his anxiety to attend the 
meeting, at which he had had the opportunity of seeing his excellent 
firiend, Mr. Roberts, the ex-President of Liberia. Whilst bearing his 
willing testimony to the great excellence and value of the paper which 
had been read, he was, nevertheless, happy to have the opportunity of 
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contradicting or modifying the statements it contained with regard to 
the alleged mortality amongst the governors of our African colonies. 
It was true that the picture had been presented to him of one gov- 
ernor going out to supply the place of one who had died, and another 
being in petto ready to succeed him ; but he was happy to say, although 
several governors of Sierra Leone and Gambia had fallen victims to 
the climate of those countries, there were, nevertheless, a great many 
still living, after having passed through their period of office. Colonel 
O'Connor mentioned the names of several governors who were still 
living, amongst whom were Governors Kennedy and Hill. The same 
might be said with regard to the colony of Gambia. Two of his pre- 
decessors were still alive, and he believed he might safely say that he 
himself was still alive. With reference to Liberia, every one who had been 
on the coast of Africa must feel the most lively interest in it. During 
the time he was governor of Gambia he ruled quietly and easily, and 
the natives made rapid advances. There were amongst them mer- 
chants of high standing and ability, some of whom sought admission 
into his council, but he could npt admit them, however desirous he 
might have been of doing so, because it was contrary to the rules of 
the colony. He might be allowed to express a slight difference of 
opinion from Mr. Fuller. He (Col. O'Connor) regretted if, during 
that gentleman's experience in Sierra Leone, that colony was under 
the government of such men as he mentioned, but he could point (o 
Governor Hill, and to others who had endeavored to do their best for 
the welfare of the colony, and the benefit of whose rule was still ap- 
parent; and for his own part, however much his power might have 
fallen short of his will, he had certainly labored honestly and earnestly 
to govern well. 

Mr. Roberts, ex-President of Liberia, expressed his gratification 
at the deep interest which had been manifested in the little Kepublic 
of Liberia. The Consul-General had been pleased to refer to him in 
a flattering manner, with regard to his connection with that colony. 
He had resided in Liberia thirty-three years. When he was in the 
State of Virginia, at the age of twenty years, he felt that if he re- 
mained in the United States he could never arrive at that poeition 
which white men occupied in that and other countries; therefore he 
determined to seek employment where by good conduct and energy he 
might gain that respect which was due to a man everywhere. He 
arrived in Liberia in 1829, and within the present jurisdiction of 
that colony there were then annually exported no fewer than from 
thirty thousand to forty thousand slaves, but through the energetic 
measures adopted by the Republic, with the efficient aid of Her Ma- 
jesty's officers, the slave trade had been extinguished for six hundred 
miles along that coast. They had always looked to the British Gov- 
ernment and people for assistance and protection, when they were 
scarcely permitted to look for it elsewhere. Liberia had had many 
difficulties to encounter. The colony had been formed by a people 
who had had few advantages for improvement, especially in that which 
was calculated to fit them for the political management of their own 
afiairs. Under those circumstances they remained under l^e Gontrol 
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of the American Colonization Society until the year 1847. At that 
time, a political question having arisen between Liberia and the Brit- 
ish Goyernment with rc^gard to coramerce, it was necessary that the 
oolony 'should &ssert its claims to political independence, which was 
done in 1847; and he was happy to say the British Government was 
the first to acknowledge the independence of the colony. Other Eu- 
ropean Governments followed in that acknowledgment. Since then 
they had received from Her Majesty's Government the kindest treat- 
ment, and everything had been done to assist them by Her Majesty's 
officers, both naval and military. He had great pleasure in referring 
to the interest which had* been shown in this Kepublic by Colonel 
O'Connor, who was ever ready to assist them in their need. He was 
sure the meeting must have been gratified by the facts which were 
conveyed by the paper, and also by what had fallen from President 
Benson and Mr. Fuller, and his Excellency the late Governor of 
Gambia. 

Mr. G. F.Wilson, F. R. S., said one of the speakers had called 
upon the people of this country to do what they could to advance the 
interests of the Kepublic of Liberia. He begged to call attention to 
a means which the colony itself had just taken to advance its own in- 
terests. It had been his duty a few days ago, as a member of a jury, 
to inspect the products sent from Liberia to the Great Exhibition ; 
and he was sure all who took an interest in that country would be 
pleased to hear that it had sent a most interesting and valuable col- 
feotion of its products, extremely, well arranged. 

Mr. Johnson, Secretary to President Benson, added some remarks 
upon the present condition and future prospects of Liberia. He said, 
although they had a comparatively small territory, they had no desire 
for aggrandizement, except for the purpose of affording means of emi- 
gration to their brethren, and civilizing the native tribes of Africa. 
The geographical position of the country rendered it peculiarly adapted 
for that work. They had sometimes been obliged to resort to arms for 
the chastisement of their brethren of the colored race, but there were 
only two instances in which they had done so; the first was for the 
snppression of the slave trade, and the second was to chastise them for 
the barbarous murder of some of the citizens of the Liberian republic. 
Having referred to the anomalous position which the colony formerly 
held with regard to the United States, he joined his acknowledgment 
with those of ex-President Roberts to the British Government as hav- 
ing been the first to recognize the independence of the Liberian Re- 
public, and for the assistance which it had invariably extended to that 
oonntry, to which, he said, much of its present prosperity was owing. 

Captain Close, E. N., said, whilst he had command of the northern 
diyision of the naval squadron on the Coast of Africa, amongst other 
instructions he was especially charged to render every assistance to the 
Liberian Government whenever they required his services. This was 
sufficient to prove the great interest which the British Government 
took in that state. He paid a visit to Liberia while Mr. Benson was 
President, and he was fortunate enough to be there at the time when 
the annual inspection of the school children took place in the presence 
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of the President and government officials. The scene which he then 
witnessed was most interesting; the assembling of the children to the 
number of eight hundred or nine hundred, the marching with ban- 
ners, the hymns sung, and the general proceedings of the day remind- 
ing him of similar anniversaries which he had witnessed in his father's 
schools at Cheltenham. On the outside of the circle of children were 
assembled a large number of negroes,. who had recently been rescned 
from a slaver by an Amerieaa vessel, and landed in the free Hepublic. 
Great difficulties had been met with in the suppression of the slave 
traffic, until the Liberian Grovernment had obtained possession of the 
territory in the vicinity of the Gallinas river. At that time he had 
pointed out, in his dispatches to the English. Government, the great 
importance of that territory being added to the Republie, and since 
its acquisition the slave trade had been annihilated, and the cruisers 
formerly employed there were available for the surveillance of other 
parts of the coast. With reference to what had fallen from Mr. Fuller 
as to the character of some of the former governors of the African 
Colonies, he would say, as regarded Colonel O'Connor, Mr. Hill, and 
others, they were unquestionably the right men in the right place, 
and the retirement of the latter gentleman from the governorship oi 
Sierra Leone was, in his opinion, the greatest loss the colony could 
have sustained. 

Mr. ex-President Egberts said it might be a matter of sorprifle 
how the small Republic of Liberia could do more towards the sup- 
pression of the slave trade than the British squadron. The reason, 
however, was this : the squadron could only capture the vessels at sea 
when they had a cargo of slaves on board, and for many years the 
British vessels cruised off the coast without being able to suppress the 
slave traffic, which was carried on at the establishments in the yioini^ 
of the Gallinas, but as soon as the Kepublic obtained possession of that 
territory the slave depots were destroyed, and an end was put to the 
traffic in human flesh. 

Dr. Macgqwan said, what most excited the surprise and admiration 
of a thoughtful foreigner in this country was the number and income 
of institutions which were supported by voluntary contributions — ^unless 
that foreigner were of British origin, when he would see in them noth- 
ing to which he was unaccustomed. Now Liberia was a monument 
of this kind, and one on which Britons as well as Americans could 
look with complacency. About the time that Clarkson and Wilberforce 
commenced their labors in the West Indies, American philanthropists 
devised the scheme of African colonization, which aimed both to sup- 
press the execrable slave trade and to promote the manumission of 
slaves. To the success of this enterprize the British Government lent 
effective aid, as the Consul-General of Liberia had just informed 
them. It promptly recognized the claims of the little State to sover- 
eignty, a claim which was disregarded by the United States until the 
present session of Congress — when the baneful influence of slavery 
could no longer thwart the philanthropy of American citizens. The 
recognition of Liberia had passed in the Senate, and was only one of 
the many noble deeds of the present Chief Magistrate of the United 
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States. That same dire influence being no longer operative, the right 
of search had been conceded, and thus a heavy blow struck at the in- 
IkmouB slave traffic, so inimical to manufacturing and commercial in- 
lerestB. It could not, however, receive its fatal blow until France and 
Spain honestly join in the enterprise. The history of Liberia would 
throw light on the subject of colonization and self-government. It 
kid been affirmed that the Anglo-Saxon race was the only one fitted 
for Bucoessful colonization and for the free exereise of the franchises, 
but that those qualities were not distinctive of race was demonstrated 
by the Africans in Liberia. They saw that piety and intelligence were 
all that was required for the formation of thrifty colonists and good 
oitiiens. This experiment had taught us that civilized man — when 
Bot emasculated by statecraft, nor etiolated by priestcraft — ^was com- 
petent for self-government. 

Mr. John Dillon said it was not an unusual thing, in discussing 
the products of a particular country, to exhibit examples of those pro- 
dnots. That had been done in a remarkable manner that evening, 
bat it was not alone that they had had exhibited before them samples 
of the cotton and tobacco of the country, but they had also been shown 
^ the men of the country, of whom they could judge for themselves. He 
had listened with surprise to the language which had been addressed to 
them that evening by the gentlemen of the African race. They had 
aU, no doubt, in their minds some lurking feeling that the negro race 
was incapable of the same degree of intelligence and excellence as the 
white race. The example they had had that evening must have dis- 
pelled that idea entirely. They had seen and heard men who had ex- 
pressed their views not only with great truth and force, but with 
singular grammatical correctness, and even elegance, and in a manner 
which showed that they themselves fully comprehended and felt what 
they expressed. He could say, for himself, he should leave that room 
with a more favorable feeling, and with a stronger predilection towards 
that injured race than he had when he entered it, and he believed that 
would be the case with all present. 

Mr. Dewey referred to the earlier efforts of the American Coloni- 
sation Society, which had resulted in the settlement of this interesting 
colony of the negro race, making especial allusion to the exertions of 
Mr. Mills and Dr. Milner — the latter a distinguished minister, and 
friend of the cause of Africa. At first the efforts of those philan- 
thropic men seemed likely to produce no good results, but they, after 
much difficulty, had succeeded in reassembling the committee of the 
Institation at New York, and under their auspices the work of emi- 
gration had been carried on with success. He had seen that evening 
tne realization of his hopes respecting that colony, and he begged to 
express his thanks to the people of this country for the way in which 
ihey had befriended this unhappy race in the time of their greatest 
need. 

The Chairman said he was sure they would readily accord to Mr. 
Oerard Kalston their best thanks for the able paper he had read that 
evening, as well as for having initiated a most interesting discussion 
upon Africa and Liberia. The American Colonization Society had 
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been in existence forty years. They knew that for a long time, like 
all young colonies, Liberia had to fight its way through difficulties, 
privations, and trials. There was scarcely a flourishing colony of this 
country which, in its early formation, did not have to go through 
similar trials ; but in the course of time it acquired a position of con- 
siderable importance. Liberia was now the point to which a large 
portion of the colored population of America were looking. He had 
always said that the African race was capable of civilization, and would 
ultimately be civilized, but, with the help of Providence, this would 
be efiected by the means of its own children. It would seem that 
Africa could be won only by Africans themselves. It was a country 
unsuitable to European constitutions, and there were comparatively 
few persons who, by adopting habits which enabled them to withstand 
the effects of the climate, could live for any length of time in that 
country; but Africa was essentially the country for Africans, and he 
was convinced the true policy, both of this country and of America, 
was to encourage as much as possible the emigration of the colored 
people in America to Africa. He would say, let them find half a dozen 
Liberias; let the people carry with them all the civilization they had 
acquired in America, and all their practical knowledge of cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco; let them go and till the soil of Africa and produce those 
articles which were so much required in England. We were suffering 
from a dearth of cotton in this country, which was brought about prin- 
cipally by the failure in the supply of the slave-grown produce of 
America, owing to the sudden changes which had taken place in the 
political condition of that country. The enormous demand from this 
country must be met from some source or other. We might not be 
able to do this in a day, but it must be done shortly, and it was to our 
interest to turn our attention to all sources from which a supply of 
cotton could be obtained, especially to Africa, as being a large natural 
cotton field. Therefore he said — Encourage this emigration, and plant 
industrial settlements wherever it was possible, and endeavor to find 
other districts along the coast which should resemble Liberia in the 
natural growth of the soil, and in the industrial activity of the inhab- 
itants. He would only further say he had never presided over a meet- 
ing with more gratification than he had done that evening, in which 
they had gained so much information upon Africa, and in which they 
had had not only specimens of the produce of the country, but also 
specimens of the men of Africa who were capable of growing it, and 
who had shown them, by the intelligence and education they had ex- 
hibited, to what a degree of perfection, and how much higher in the 
social scale they would attain if they were afforded the opportunity. 
In conclusion, he begged to propose that the thanks of the meeting 
be given to Mr. Gerard Ealston for this very able paper. 

The vote of thanks being passed, 

Mr Gerard Ralston expressed his acknowledgments to the 
meeting for the very patient attention with which they had listened 
to his paper. He could assure them that, as the representative of 
Liberia, he felt under the deepest obligation to them for the kindness 
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and courtesy they had shown to the President, the ex-President, and 
other officials connected with that colony, in their visit that evening/ 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of the products of Liberia 
as sent to the International Exhibition. These consisted of specimens 
of cotton cloth, well manufactured and dyed 5 of coffee, sugar, raw 
cotton, palm oil, oil from the kernel of the palm-nut, rice, silk worm 
cocoons. Swords made by the natives from the iron of the country, 
with stone anvils and hammers, pouches, leather accoutrements for 
horses, and a great variety of fibres were also on the table. 



Cataloffu^.of Liberian articles at the Internatixynal Exhibition , London^ 1862. 

Fibres. 

No. 1. Bundle of fibre from the trunk of the bamboo tree. This fibre is 
taken from the external coating of the tree, and makes the strongest cor- 
dage of any material known to the aborigines ; they use it for nooses in 
their snares for taking wild animals of the greatest strength. 

No. 2. Bundle of fibre from the leaf of the bamboo tree. This fibre is 
extensively used by the natives for finer articles manufactured from fibres. 

No. 3. Bundle of fibre from the palm tree — the same that produces the 
nut yielding the palm oil. This fibre is taken from the leaf. 

No. 4. Bundle of pine-apple fibre. This fibre is taken from the leaf, 
which yields a considerable per-centage. Wild pine apples cover exten- 
sive fields in Liberia. 

No. 6. Bundle of fibre from the plantain tree. 

No. 6. Bundles of African hemp. Grows wild near the sea-shore, and 
may be collected in any quantity. 

No. 7. Bag manufactured from fibre No. 1. 8. ditto. No. 2. 9. Neck- 
lace (dyed) ditto. No. 2. 10. Caps ditto. No. 2. 11. Satchels ditto. No. 2. 

No. 12. Fancy mat. 

Timber, 

No. 13. Black Gum, grows on high land — from 60 to 70 feet high, about 
8 feet across the stump, and may be cut in lengths of 20 feet. 

No. 14. Whismore, grows on high land and on low land — varying a lit- 
tle in grain and colour according to the elevation. Grows 40 or 60 feet 
high, and affords a stock 25 feet long, 2 feet square. 

No. 15. Burwood, grows on high land mostly ; found in small numbers 
in swamps. A large tree, 60 to 7U feet high, and from 3 to 4 feet across the 
stump. 

No. 16. Cherry-wood. Grows the same as No. 14. 

No. 17. Brimstone, grows tall and straight, like the white pine of North 
America ; not so large, however, in diameter . 

No. 18. Box-wood, found on high land. Grows from 25 to 30 feet high, 
and from 8 to 9 feet across the stump. 

No. 19. Cedar, a large tree, very abundant. Grows on swampy land, 
and produces a stock from 20 to 25 feet, from 12 to 15 inches square. 

No 20 Iron- wood, not very abundant, hard and heavy ; therefore but 
little used . 

No. 21. Black Oak, very abundant, with large crooked branches. 

No. 22. Mahogany, very abundant on the high lands of the interior. 

Cotton. 

No. 23 Liberian Cotton, from native seeds. There are several varieties 
of cotton produced by the natives of the interior of Liberia, among which 
ir the kidney seed, called by some Brazilian cotton. The natives, 100 or 
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150 miles in the interior of Liberia, cultivate a considerable quantity of 
cotton, from which they manufacture many articles for their own use, be- 
sides a large number of country cloths, averaging about 2 J lbs. each, 
which they dispose of in trade to the sea-board tribes. At Monrovia they 
sell annually about 50,000 of these cloths, and the trade in them is steadily 
increasing. It is thought that by some instruction in the art of cultivation, 
and suitable encouragement, these people may be induced to furnish the 
raw material in any quantity within a few years. 

Coffee* 

No. 24. Coffee, from light alluvial soil near the sea-coast. 

No. 25. Coffee, from stiff clay and gravelly soils of the interior. Coffee 
is found, in a dwarfish state, growing wild in all parts of Liberia. Some 
suppose it to be indigenous, others that it was introduced by the Portuguese 
a few centuries ago. The coffee now being cultivated in Liberia is from 
plants originally procured from the forest, and is greatly improved by cul- 
tivation. From present indications, in a few years the exportation of cof- 
fee from Liberia will be very considerable, and its superior flavour will se- 
cure for it a corresponding demand at remunerative prices. 

No. 26. Dry Coffee berry, unhulled. 

SiLgaT. 

No. 27. Sugar. The soil and climate of Liberia are peculiarly well adap- 
ted to the growth of sugar cane. In no country, perhaps, (foes it grow 
more luxuriantly . ' 

No. 28. Syrup. 29. Molasses. 

No. 80, Country cloths manufactured by the natives of the interior, as 
referred to at No. 23. 

No. 31. Native Robes, manufactured for the exclusive use of the chie& 
of the country. 

32. Blue cotton yarn, various shades of native dye. 

88. White cotton yarn, native spun. 

84. Liberian quilts. 

85. Hammocks, manufactured from the fibre of the bamboo. 

36 Rattan basket. This material is very abundant in Liberia. 

87 Leather bag, manufactured by the natives from the raw material. 

No. 88. Horse halter, ditto. 39. Otter skin pouch, ditto. 40. Leopard 

Souch, ditto . 41 . Gazelle skin pouch, ditto . 42. Mountain deer pouoh, 
itto. 48. Wildcat pouch, ditto. 44. Tanned monkey skin, ditto. 45. 
Bullock's skin ornamented with cowries, ditto . 46. Black monkey skin, 
with white tail, ditto. 47. Fancy morocco belts, ditto. 48. War epeai^, 
ditto. 49. Swords, ditto. 60. Hoes, for agricultural use, ditto. 51. Ra- 
zors, ditto. 52. Knives, with belts, etc., ditto. 58. Knife used by tiie 
Kroos for war-purposes, ditto, 54. Bill Hook, agricultural unplement, 
ditto. 55. Native whips, ditto. 56. Native amulets, ditto. 57^. Native 
castan'ets, ditto. 58. Native charms for the head, ditto. 59. Native musi- 
cal gourd. 60. Native musical horn, of ivory. 61. Native wooden spoons 
and ladles, ditto. 62. Native baskets, ditto. 63. Mandingo inkstand, dit- 
to. 64. Earthen pot, ditto. 65. Leather tanned with mangrove bark, 
ditto. 66. Fanner, used for cleaning rice (Winnowing machine,) ditto. 
67. Earthen basin, ditto. 68. Earthen basin water cooler, ditto. 6i9. Cala- 
bashes. 70. Gourd dipper. 71. Native pipes, ditto. 72. Iron ore, 
abounds in Liberia. 73, Specimens of various Liberian minerals. 74. 
Arrowroot. 76. Cassava starch. 76. Ginger. 77. Clean rice. 78. Rough, 
ditto. 79. Cocoa, 

Oils. 

No. 80. Palmoil^ 81. Bleached Palm oil . 82. Palm nuts. 83. Palm 
kernels. 84. Pea-nut oil. 85. Pea-nuts. 86. Vegetable fruit oil. 87. 
Palm kernel oil. 88. Cocoa nut oil. 
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Miscellaneous, 

No. 89. Palm bud pickles. 90. Cabbage and turnip pickles. 91. Cran- 
berry, preserved in sugar. 92. African cherry, ditto. 93. Pine apple, 
ditto. 94. Mango plums, ditto. 95. Assorted fruits, ditto. 96. Koots 
and leaves used for dyeing yellow. 97. Ditto, blue. 98. Ditto, dark brown. 
99. Ditto, light brown. 100. Ditto, for tatooing blue for skin and cloth. 
101. for making black ink. 102. Leaves used for setting yellow dye (a 
mordant.) 108. Ditto, blue. 104. Ditto, Jight brown. 106. Ditto, dark 
brown. 106. Elephant's tusk. 107. Black dye, extracted from the bark 
of a forest tree. 108. Camwood, for dyeing. 109 Cotton half hose, Libe- 
rian manufacture. 110. Turtleshell comb, ditto. 111. Straw hat, ditto. 
112. Gum elastic (India rubber.) 113. Mineral from which red ink is 
made. 114. Eddoe starch. 115. Cassada flour. 116. Eddoe flour. 117. 
Elephant beetles. 118. Silk spider. 119. African spice. 120. African 
bird pepper. 121. Lady's work stand, by J. O. Hynes. 122. Imitation 
pine apple. 

No. 123. Cocoon, taken from a tree called " Bastard Whismoro." which 
grows to the height of 40 or 50 feet. The insect is about 1 J inches long, 1 
m circumference. 



NOTICES OF LIBERIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

These Liberians, highly distinguished at home, are earnestly en- 
gaged in making known to their brethren in many places, the ad- 
vantages opening before them in the new African llepablic. The 
The Commissioners are Rev. Alexander Crummell, Hon. J. D. 
Johnson, and Rev. Edward W. Blyden. Two of these gentlemen 
Attended the recent session in Washington City, of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
which they were introduced by the Rev, Bishop Payne, when the 
following resolutions introduced by Rev. J. M. Browne were unani- 
mously adopted : 

WJiereas, We have been most happily addressed by our friends 
and brethren, Hon. J. D. Johnson and Rev. Alexander Crummell 
of Africa, about that country and our duty to it, and have been most 
deeply impressed by their able addresses; therefore, 

Resolved^ That we will do our duty to fatherland as soon and as 
fast as God in his Providence shall give us our means. 

Resolved^ That we hereby return our thanks to the gentlemen who 
have 80 eloquently addressed us, presenting so many facts about the 
civil and religious condition of Africa. 

Resolved^ That in the noble act of the United States Senate, in 
passing a law recognizing the independence of Hayti and Liberia, 
we see the hand of God in a movement which we regard as ominous 
of good to our race. 



Ex-president Roberts and lady arrived some days ago in New 
York. President Benson's arrival is soon expected. 
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m the Proceedinga of tha RdjhI Oe<iftrapbicsl Sodetj of L 
ON THE BATOKA COUNTRY. 



f MR. CHARLES LEVINnSTONE. 



The country of the Batoka, in Central Africa, lies between tho 25th 
and 29tli degrees of east longitude and between the 16tli and 18th of 
south latitude. It has the river Kafu^ on the north, the Zambesi on 
the east and south, and extends west till it touehea the low fever-plains 
of the river Majeela, near Seaheke. 

A mountain range, running northeast and southwest, rises abruptly 
about fifteen miles north of the Zambesi, and spreads north and west 
in a vast undulating table-land, three to five thousand feet above the 
kvel of the sea, with estensive grassy plains, through which wiuj 
several perennial streams, aa the Kalomo, Likone, Ungnesi, &e. 

Between this elevated land and the Zambesi, as far west as Tha- 
bocheu, the Tette sandstone is the prevailing rock, while limestone, 
beds of shale, and seams of coal crop out from the banks of some of 
the small streams which flow into the Zambesi. North and west of 
tliis, granite rcsemhlin<; the Aberdeen variety abounds, and especially 
BO on the Kalomo ; while near the Victoria Falls of the Mosioatunya, 
basalt, apparently of recent origin, is the common rock. These broad, 
elevated lands have a fine healthy climate, well adapted to the Euro- 
pean constitntion. Fever is unknown. In winter the thermometer 
asks during the night as low as 30° Fahr., when thin ice is formed, 
lad durlnv the day the temperature rises to about 63°. 

But a few years since these extensive, healthy highlands were well 

_ ipledhyU ~ ■ nm 1 herds of oattle furnished abundance 

oflnllk, iqtS id the labor of the hnabandman. 

17 f 
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Xow enormous herds of buffaloes, elephants, antelopes, zebras, &c , 
fatten on the excellent pasture which formerly supported multitudes 
i\i' cattle, and not a human being is to be seen. We travelled from 
Monday morning till late in the Saturday afternoon (from Thabacheu 
to within twenty miles of Mosioatunya) without meeting a single per- 
Bon, though constantly passing the ruined sites of Batoka villages. 
These people were driven out of this, the choicest portion of their 
noble country, by the invasion of Sebituane. Many were killed, and 
the survivors, except those around the Falls, plundered of their cattle, 
fled to the banks of the Zambesi and to the rugged hills of Mataba. 
Scarcely, however, had the conquerors settled down to enjoy their 
ill-gotten riches, when they themselves were attacked by small-pox j 
and, as soon as its ravages had ceased, the fighting Matil:61e com- 
pelled them to abandon the country, and seek refuge amidst the fever- 
swamps of Linyanti. 

The Batoka have a mild and pleasant expression of countenancse, 
and are easily distinguished from the other Africans by the singular 
■fashion of wearing no upper front teeth, all persons of both sexes 
having them knocked out in early life. They seem never to have been 
a fighting race, but to have lived at peace among themselves, and on 
good terms with their neighbors. While passing through their country 
we observed one day a large cairn. Our guide favored us with the 
following account of it : " Once on a time the ancients were going to 
fight another tribe; they halted here and sat down. After a long 
consultation they came to the unanimous conclusion that, instead of 
proceeding to fight and kill their neighbors, and perchance getting 
themselves killed, it would be more like men to raise this heap of 
stones as their earnest protest against what the other tribe had done 
which they accordingly ddi, and then returned quietly home again. 

But, although the Batoka appear never to have had much stomach 
for fighting with men, they are remarkably brave hunters of buffaloes 
and elephants. They rush fearlessly close up to these formidable 
animals, and kill them with their heavy spears. The Banyai, who 
have long levied black-mail from all Portuguese traders, were amazed 
at the daring bravery of the Batoka, in coming at once to close quar- 
ters with the elephant and dispatching him. They had never seen 
the like before. Does it require one kind of bravery to fight with 
men, and another and different sort to fight with the fiercest animals? 
It seems that men may have the one kind in an eminent degree, and 
yet be without the other. 

The Batoka having lived at peace for ages, had evidently attained 
to a degree of civilization very much in advance of any other tribe 
we have yet discovered. They planted and cultivated /rutt-trees. 
Nowhere else has this been the case, not even among the tribes which 
have been in contact with the Portuguese for two hundred years, and 
have seen and tasted mangoes, oranges, &c., &c. The natives round 
Senna and Tette will on no account plant the stone of a mango. They 
are firm believers in a superstition that "if any one plants a mango, 
he will die soon afterwards," 

In and around the Batoka villages some of the most valuable tim- 
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ber trees have been allowed to stand, but every worthless tree h;xs been 
cut down and rooted out, and the best of the various fruit-trees of the 
country have been carefully planted and preserved, and also a few 
trees from whose seeds they extracted oil. We saw fruit-trees which 
had been planted in regular rows, the trunks being about three feet 
in diameter, and also grand old Motsakiri fruit-trees still bearing 
abundantly, which had certainly seen a hundred summers. 

Two of the ancient Batoka once travelled as far as the river Loang- 
wa. They saw the massan-tree in fruit, carried some all the way back 
to the Great Falls, and planted them. Two of the trees are still stand- 
ing, the only ones of the kind in all that region. 

They made a near approach to the custom of even the most refined 
nations, in having permanent graveyards, either on the sides of sacred 
hills, or under the shady fig-trees near the villages. They reverenced 
the tombs of their ancestors, and erected monuments of the costliest 
ivory at the head of their grave, and often even entirely enclosed it 
with, the choicest ivory^ Other tribes on the Zambesi throw the body 
into the river, to be devoured by alligators; or, sewing it in a mat, 
place it on the branches of the baobab, or cast it in some gloomy, sol- 
itary spot overgrown with thorns and noxious weeds, to be devoured 
by the foul hyena. But the Batoka reverently buried their dead, and 
regarded the ground as sacred to their memories. Near the conflu- 
ence of the Kafue, the chief, accompanied by come of his head men, 
came to our sleeping-place with a present ; their foreheads were marked 
with white flour, and there was an unusual seriousness in their de- 
meanor. 

We were informed that shortly before our arrival they had been 
accused of witchcraft. Conscious of innocence, they accepted the 
terrible ordeal, or ofiered to drink the poisoned muavi. For this pur- 
pose they made a journey to the sacred hill where reposed the bodies 
of their ancestors, and, after a solemn appeal to the uiusceu spirits of 
their fathers to judge of the innocence of these their children, drank 
the muavi, vomited, and were therefore declared to be '* Not guilty." 
They believed in the immortality of the soul, and that the souls of 
their ancestors knew what they were doing, and were pleased or not 
accordingly. The owners of a large canoe refused to sell it because 
it belonged to the spirits of their fathers, who helped them in killing 
the hippopotamus. 

Some of the Batoka chiefs must have had a good deal of enterprise. 
The lands of one in the western part of the country lay on the Zam- 
besi, which protected him on the south; on the north and east was 
an impassable reedy marsh, filled with water all the year round, leav- 
ing only his west border unprotected and open to invasion. He con- 
ceived the bold project of digging a broad and deep canal, nearly a 
mile in length, from the west end of the reedy river to the Zambesi, 
and actually carried it into execution ; thus forming a large island, on 
which his cattle grazed in safety, and his corn ripened from year to 
year secure from all marauders. 

Another chief, who died a number of years ago, believed that he 
had discovered a remedy for tsetse-bitten cattle. His son showed us 
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the plant, wtict was new to our botanist, and likewise told us how 
the medicine was prepared. The bark of the root is dried, and — 
wha^t will be specially palatable to our homoeopatbist friends — a dozen 
tsetse are caught, dried, and ground with the bark to a fine powder, 
'i he mixture is administered internally, and the cattle are also smoked^ 
by burning the rest of the plant under them. The treatment is con- 
tinued some weeks, as often as symptoms of the poison show them- 
selves. This, he frankly said, will not cure all the bitten cattle, for 
cattle, and men too, die in spite of medicine ; but should a herd by 
accident stray into a tsetse district and get bitten, by this medicine of 
Kampakampa, his father, some of them could be saved, while without 
it all would be sure to die. 

A remarkably prominent feature in the Batoka character is their 
enlarged hospitality. No stranger is ever allowed to sufifer hunger. 
They invariably sent to our sleeping-places large presents of the finest 
white meal, with fat capons " to give it a relish," and great pots of 
beer to comfort our hearts, with pumpkins, beans, and tobacco; so. 
that, as they said, we "should not sleep hungry nor thirsty." 

In travelling from the Kafue to Sinamanes, we often passed several 
villages in the course of a day's march. In the evening, deputations, 
arrived from those villages at which we could not sleep, with liberal 
presents of food. It evidently pained them to have strangers pass, 
without partaking of their hospitality. Repeatedly we were hailed 
from huts, asked to wait a moment and drink a little beer, which they, 
brought with alacrity. 

When we halted for the night, it was no uncommon thing for these: 
people to prepare our camp. Entirely of their own accord, some with 
their hoes quickly smoothed the ground for our beds; others brought 
bundles of grass and spread it carefully over the spot ; some with their 
small axes speedily made a brush-fence round to shield us from the- 
wind; and if, as occasionally happened, the water was a little distant,, 
others hastened and brought a pot or two of water to cook our food 
with, and also firewood. They are an industrious people, and. very 
fond of agriculture. For hours at a time have we marched through 
unbroken corn-fields of nearly a mile in width. They erect n nmerous 
granaries for the reception of the grain, which give their villages the 
appearance of being unusually large; and when the water of the Zam- 
besi has subsided they place the grain, tied up in bundles of grass, 
well plastered over with clay, on low sand islands, as a protection 
against the attacks of marauding mice and men. 

Owing to the ravages of the weevil, the native com can hardly be 
preserved until the following corn crop comes in. However largely 
they may cultivate, and abundant the harvest, it must all be consumed 
the same year in whicU it is grown. This may account for their 
making so much of it into beer. The beer they brew is not the sour 
and intoxicating kind found among other tribes, but sweet, and highly 
nutritious, with only a slight degree of acidity to render it a pleasant 
drink. We never saw a single case of intoxication among them, 
though all drank great quantities of beer. They were all plump, and 
in good conditioEi. 
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Both men and boys were eager to work for very small pny. Our 
men could hire any number of them to carry their burdens lor a iew 
beads a day or a bit of cloth. The miserly and extra-dirty cook liad 
an old pair of trowers some of us had given him, and which he had 
long worn himself: with one of the decayed legs of his trowsers he 
hired a man to carry his heavy load a whole day; a second man car- 
ried it the next day for the other Jeg; and what remained of the old 
trowsers, minus the buttons, procured the labor of another man for the 
third day. 

They have their wandering minstrels. One of these, apparently a 
genuine poet, attached himself to our company for several days, and, 
whenever we halted, sang our praise to the villagers, in harmonious 
numbers of four and five feet respectively. Another, though less 
giflcd, son of song, belonged to the Batokaof our own party. Every 
evening, while the others were talking or sleeping, he played on his 
san^h and rehearsed his songs. In composing extempore he was 
never at a loss : if the words refused to come he halted not, but eked 
out the measure with a h — m, h — m, h — m. We did not observe 
many musical instruments among them : perhaps since their exile 
from the finest portion of their country, like the Jewish captives by 
the rivers of Babylon, they have hung their harps upon the willows. 

A peculiar order of men is established among them, the order of 
the Endah Pezes, (Go-Nakcds.) The badge of this order, as the 
name suggests, consists in the entire absence of the slightest shred of 
clothing. They are in the state in which Adam is reported to have 
been before his invention of the fig-leaf apparel. We began to see 
members of this order about two days above the junction of the Kafue; 
two or three might be seen in a village. The numbers steadily in- 
creased, until in a short time every man and boy wore the badge of 
the Endah Pezes. The chief of one of the villages, a noble, generous 
fellow, was one, as were likewise two or three of his men. In the 
afternoon he visited us in the full dress of his order, viz : a tobacco- 
pipe, nothing else whatever, the stem about two feet long, wound 
round with polished iron. He gave us a liberal present. Early next 
morning he came, accompanied by his wife and daughter, with two 
large pots of beer, in order that we might refresh ourselves before 
starting. Both the women, as comely and modest-looking as we have 
Been in Africa, were well clothed and adorned. 

The women, in fact, are all well clothed, and have many ornaments. 
Some wear tin ear-rings all round the ear, no fewer than nine often 
in each ear. There was nothing to indicate that they had the slightest 
idea of there being anything peculiar in the no-dress-at-all style of 
their order. They rub their bodies with red ochre. Some plait a 
fillet two inches wide, of the inner bark of trees, shave the wool off" 
the lower part of the head to an inch above the ears, tie this fillet on, 
having rubbed it and the wool which is left with the red uclird mixed 
in oil. It gives them the appearance of having on a neat fornge-tap. 
This, with some strings of beads, a little polished iron wire round the 
arms, the never-failing pipe, and a small pair of iron tongs to lift up 
a coal to light it with, constitute all the clothing the most dandyfied 
Endah P«ze ever wears. 
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They raif^c iiuiiicu.^e quantities of tobacco on the banks of the Zam- 
])e«i in the winter months, and are, perhaps, the most inveterate 
smokers in the world. The pipe is seldom out of their hands. They 
are as polite smokers as any ever found in a railway carriage. When 
they came with a present, although it was their own country, belore 
lighting their pipes they asked if we had any objections to their smok- 
ing beside us, which of course, contrary to railroad travellers, we 
never had. They have invented a novel mode of smoking, which may 
interest those who are fond of the weed at home. They take a whitf, 
puiF out the grosser smoke, then by a sudden inhalation before all is 
out, contrive to catch, as they say, and swallow the pure spirit of the 
tobacco, its real essence, which common smokers lose entirely. Their 
tobacco is said to be very strong; it is certainly very cheap; a few 
strings of beads will purchase as much as will last any reasonable 
smoker half a year. Their government, whatever it may have been 
formerly, is now that of separate and independent chiefs. The lan- 
guage is a dialect of that which is spoken by the natives on the Zam- 
besi below them, and is particularly marked by the characteristic use 
of the letter r, to the apparently total exclusion of the letter /. They 
have not been visited by any regular trader for many a day until 
shortly after we passed. A party of trading slaves, belonging to the 
two half-caste Portuguese who last year, with four hundred slaves 
armed with the old Sepoy flint muskets, so treacherously assassinated 
the chief and twenty of his men near Zumba, and then took posses- 
sion of all his lands on the Zambesi and Loangwa, followed in our 
spoor, and bought large ({uantities of ivory and a number of young 
slave-girls for a few beads. They also purchased ten large canoes for 
six strings of coarse white or red beads apiece, or two fathoms of 
American calico. As traders are now sure to go to them with beads 
and cloth, the order of the Endah Pezes will in a short time be num- 
bered among the things that were ; for it is to be regretted that these 
traders belong to a nation whose subjects buy and sell slaves, and are 
the guilty agents for carrying on the slave trade in all this part of 
Eastern Africa. 
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MISSIONS. 



PRESBYTERIAN (OLJ) SCHOOL) MISSION TO AFRICA. 

LIBERIA MISSION. 

Monrovia. — Kev. Amos Herring; Mr. B. V. R. Jtunes, teacher of the 
English school ; Rev. Edward Blyden, Principal of the Alexander High 
School : Rev. Edwin T. Williams, in this country. 

Kentucky. — Rev. H. W. Erskine : Mr. James Evans. 

Harkisburo. — Simon Harrison, licentiate preacher; F. A. Melville, 
teacher in native hoarding-school. 

Mount Coffek.— Rev. Armistead Miller. 
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SiKou. — Rev. James M. Priest; Mrs* Mary Parsons, teachei*. # 

Settra Kru. — Washington McDonogh, teacher. 

NiFFAU. — Rev. Thomas H. Amos, Rev. James R. Amos. 

Monrovia. — ^Mr. Williams' health has not permitted his return to 
Liberia, though it has somewhat improved. Although his connection 
with the Board is still continued, he is at no expense to it. His 
former labors in Africa Wero greatly blessed, and his aniious desire 
is to return and resume them. 

The church reports no addition to the last year^ — the number of 
members still continuing at fifty-four. The Sabbath-school has forty 
scholars, a part of whom are the re-captured Africans. 

The English school, taught by Mr. James, contains sixty pupils. 
and is reported as in good operation, and the scholars making respect- 
able progress. 

The Alexander High School has been conducted with the usual 
efficiency. As memtioned in the last annual report, Mr. Blyden was 
allowed a few months' vacation, during which he visited England, 
Scotland, and the United States. The school, in the meantime, was 
under the care of M* M. Witherspoon, a former pupil ot the school — 
a good classical scholar, with a fair knowledge of the different branches 
of mathematics. The various studies have been pursued with the 
usual success — the number of scholars vatying from twelve to fifteen. 
No young men in any institution of learning, perhaps, can be more 
diligent in their studies and in their desire to obtain a thorough edu- 
cation. The difficulty of obtaining scholarships induces those who 
are so privileged to make the best use of their advantages. 

The Rev. Edward Blyden, after several years' service as principal 
of the Alexander High School, resigned his connection with the 
Board, and accepted the appointment of professor of languages in the 
Liberia College — an institution located in Monrovia, under the direc- 
tion of an incorporated society in Boston. The establishment of this 
institution in Monrovia made it doubtful whether the High School 
should be continued in the same place. When first established, Mon- 
rovia was the most suitable place for it ; but the advance of the pop- 
ulation and the increase of the settlements on the rich lands of the 
St. Paul's River make a change of place desirable. 

In view of procuring a more suitable location for the institution, 
and especially in view of the uncertainty as to the funds of the Board 
being sufficient to meet the current expenses of the different missions, 
early in last summer it was decided to suspend the operations of the 
school after the 31st of December. It is now believed that the funds 
of the Board will justify the continuance of this important agency; 
and early in April it was decided to open the school as heretofore. 
In the meantime, measures will be taken, as the way may open, for 
carrying out the contemplated changes. This will cause no loss of 
property to the Board. The large school-house in Monrovia for a 
number of years past has been occupied by the English school, fur 
which it is well suited — a smaller building being found sufficient ibr 
the high school. 
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♦ This institution, though struggling with many difficulties, has al- 
ready been a great blessing to Liberia. Some of these difficulties 
will not again occur; for qualified teachers can now be obtained, as 
they have been for some years past, from its former pupils. This 
school has already furnished some of the best officers of the civil gov- 
ernment. Two of its pupils are in the ministry, and others are pre- 
paring for the same important office. It has furnished qualified and 
Christian teachers for our own schools, and, to some extent, for the 
schools of other denominations. 

Kentucky. — Mr. Erskine has three places of preaching : Clay 
Ashland, Caldwell, and Congo town. The native villages in reach of 
his labors are also frequently visited. No additions to the church are 
reported. At Clay Ashland there was seriousness, two applications 
for church privileges, and a general attendance. At the communion 
season, large numbers of the re-captured Africans were present at 
nearly all the meetings. A great many inquiries were made by them 
as to the meaning of the sacrament, which of course was explained to 
them. These re-captives are reported as fast acquiring the habits 
and customs of civilized life. They are seen in the churches and 
Sabbath-schools, well-clothed, and intent on acquiring a knowledge of 
letters. 

The school was taught the first half of the year by George M. Ers- 
kine, a pupil of the Alexander High School. He then received a 
free scholarship in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
school is now taught by James Eden, also a pupil of the High School. 
It is reported to be full, although the number of scholars is not stated. 
The good behavior and progress of the scholars are noticed with ap- 
probation, both by Mr. Erskine and Mr. James. 

Harrisburg. — There is a small church here, to which Mr. Har- 
rison preaches statedly, and with which is connected a large Sabbath- 
school, taugljit by Mr. Harrison and F. A. Melville, a former pupil of 
the High school. The boarding-school, consisting of twenty boys 
from the native villages and twelve boys of the re-captured Africans, 
has been continued through the year : Mr. Melville has the entire 
instruction of these boys. Having a new language to learn, their 
progress in education cannot be very rapid, at first ; but they form an 
interesting class of boys, and are well-behaved and obedient. The 
African races are noted for the facility with which they learn the 
English language. A few years of such training and instruetion as 
they receive will give each of them a plain education and habits of 
industry, which will fit them for the privileges in store for them as 
citizens of a free and civilized community, 

SiNOU. — This is one of the principal settlem^ents of Liberia. It is 
about one hundred miles southeast from Monrovia, contains from four 
to five hundred inhabitants, with a large native and friendly popu- 
lation. 

The cliurch is reported as neither increasing or dimishing, though 
the attendance is regular, and the Sabbath-school well kept up in 
numbers and attendance. 
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Mrs. Parson's school is larger than usual, on account of some other 
schools heing suspended. It numbers forty-nine, including two girls 
of the re-captured Africans. 

Settra Kru. — The small native boarding-school at this station 
is still kept up, though often with much embarrassment, on account 
of the difficulty of reaching it with the usual and necessary supplies. 
It lies between Sinou and Cape Palmas, and is settled mostly by the 
Kroos : hence few ships stop at this point on the coast, and the native 
trade is small. These natives have a high regard for Mr. JNIcDonogh. 
They claim him as their judge to settle the disputes among them- 
selves, and to aid them should they be oppressed by others. The 
school, at the last account, had fourteen children, four of whom were 
Congos. Feeble as the agency has been at this station, it has not 
been without fruit. The habits of the people are partially civilized, 
and there has been much knowledge of gospel truth made known to 
both the young and the old. 

Mount Coffee. — This station is about fifty miles east of Monrovia. 
The situation is deemed the best for health of any in Liberia. Mr. 
Miller, with much labor, has finished the buildings, and his family is 
now residing at the station. The buildings are well adapted for the 
work of the mission ; and although they cost more than Wiis expected, 
the improvements will be needed in carrying forward the necessary 
work. Mr. Mackey and Mr. James, who visited the station, report 
the location as being most suitable. A number of villages of the 
Golah tribe are in the immediate vicinity. They are pleased with 
the prospect of having their children educated. 

Four of the re-captured Africans are in Mr. Miller's family receiv- 
ing instruction. Ten orphan children, whose parents were, either 
one or both, American born, are extremely anxious to come to the 
mission school. Also sixteen from native families are equally de- 
sirous to be received. The impression prevailed that a manual labor 
school was to be established, and all these expressed their willingness 
to work on the farm for their support. When the farm is opened 
there is no doubt but an efficient boarding-school could be sustained 
at a comparatively small expense. 

Mr. Miller has regular service in English, on the Sabbath forenoon, 
at the mission station, at which a number of the natives attend, al- 
though their attendance is not very regular. In the afternoon he 
visits some of the adjacent villages, and preaches through an inter- 
preter. The attendance is various, and generally the attention is very 
good. 

NiFFAU. — The commencement of this station, situated half-way 
between Sinou and Cape Palmas, was mentioned in the last Annual 
Report. At first, the attendance of the natives at religious service on 
the Sabbath was good, between two and three hundred being usually 
present. In January, 18G1, a boarding-school, with twenty-four 
scholars, was commenced. In ]March, the school was reported as con- 
taining twenty .scholars, and the aspect of the field as still hopeful. 
In April, it was found t(» be very difficult to kecj) the boys in the 
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school, the leiigious services were not well attended, the head men 
were unwilling to protect the property of the mission, and no redress 
could be obtained for articles stolen. 

In -July, these brethren made a tour into the interior. They found 
the countv)? very populous, the inhabitants kind to them, but most 
profoundly i<i;norant of divine things. It was their opinion, that for 
a hundred miles inland, if these tribes could be reached, the field of 
missionary labor would be far more encouraging than among the tribes 
on the coast. 

On their return, they found their prospects still more discouraging 
and embarrassing. They describe the natives as outlaws, thieves, and 
robbers — fraudulent, perfidious, and avaricious; and that even the 
traders cannot live among them, and seldom call at the settlement 
Later accounts state that not a single headman was friendly to theiu 
or to their work, and that the children were all taken away from the 
school J that the health of Mr. James Amos had for months been suf- 
fering with fever, and the health of Mr. Thomas Amos was suflFering 
also ; that, in this state of things, they had come to the conclusion 
that it was best to suspend all further effort at that station for the 
' space of two years. 

In these circumstances, the Committee authorized the return of 
Mr. James Anu)s, on account of his health. They advised that a 
further trial be made of the mission under the charge of Mr. Thomas 
x\mos, assisted by a competent teacher from Monrovia, one of the 
former scholars of the Alexander High School. 

COKISCO MISSION. 

KvAisuA.siMBA. — Kev. James L. Mackoy and Mrs. Muckey; Charles L« 
Luomis, M. D., licentiate preacher in this country ; Rev. Robert H. Nas- 
sau, M. D., Miss iMary Latta, and Mrs. G. McQueen, widow of the Rev. 
George McQueen, Jr., formerly of this mission. 

Ugovi. — Rev. Cornelius De lleer. 

Alonoo. — Rev. William Clemens ; Mrs. Clemens, in this country ; Rev. 
Walter H Clarke ; Mrs. Clarke, in this country. 

OuT-sTATioNS. — Cdpc FMe.vias — Andeke Inenji, licentiate preacher ; ll<m 
Inland — Ibio Tkenge, licentiate preacher; Koinhe — Bclevi, Bible reader; 
Mavica — Native teacher; Ule?n,bm>a — Native teacher. 

Some changes have taken place in the force of this mission during 
the past year. On the 12th of May the Eev. Thomas S. Ogden was 
removed by death, and his wife and child some months afterwards 
returned to this country. On the 20th of August, Mrs. E. H. Loomis 
Wiis removed by death, and her husband, the Rev. Charles L. Loomis, 
M. I)., on account of want of health, returned to this country in No- 
vember. On the 1st of January, Miss Maria M. Jackson was united 
in marriage to the liev. Walter H. Clarke, of the Gaboon mission of 
the American Board. Mr. Clarke has since been appointed a mis- 
sionary of the Board at Corisco. Mrs. Clarke, on account of the want 
of health, returned to this country for a season in November. On 
the 2d of July, the Rev. James L. Mackey, Mrs. Mackey, the Rev. 
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Robert H. Nassau, and Mrs. G. McQueen sailed tor Cori8Ci», where 
they arrived on the 1st of September. 

EvANGASiMiiA. — As Stated in the last report, tliere is but one 
church organization on the island, and the communion is celebrated 
at this station. At the other stations religious services are maintained, 
but here the missionaries and native Christians, from ail the stations, 
meet together once in three months for commemoratin'^the Sacrament 
of the JiOrd's Supper, and other reli<i;ious exercises, and at thoec sea- 
sons the attendance is large, filling to overflowing the largest chapel. 

Embracing all the stations, nineteen adults have been received into 
the church on profession of their faith and baptism. 'J wo have been 
restored who were under suspension. Three infan^ have been bap- 
tised. Two persons have been excommunicated, and ten have been 
suspended from church privileges. Whole number of church mem- 
bers, adults, eighty-two, of whom seventy-five are natives; infants, 
nine. In Sabbath-schools, one hundred and sixty. Sums contrib- 
uted to the Boards of the Church $150, and to miscellaneous objects 
$49. The general attendance of the inhabitants is not so large, nor 
is there the same evidence of an active work of grace as at s(;mc 
previous times. Still there is much that is deeply interesting at the 
dififercnt stations, and much to encourage the laborers in their mis- 
sionary work. 

At this station there has been preaching twice on the Sabbath, and 
generally once during the week, besides daily morning and evening 
services at the two dwellings of the missionaries, accompanied by 
familiar exposition of the Scriptures; these services are well attended 
by the neighboring people. The native converts hold a weekly prayer- 
meeting by themselves. The candidates for the ministry, and some- 
times others collect the people together on the Sabbath for exhortation 
and prayer. The Sabbath-school, with the exception of three Sab- 
baths, has been regularly sustained, the number of scholars varying 
from thirty to sixty-five, ages from six years to sixty. Two Bible- 
classes have been formed of those who can read. A class of inquirers 
meet at the close of the Sabbath-school. Two candidates for the min- 
istry, and three native assistants for the main land, besides a few 
other promising youth, receive special instructions from one of the 
missionaries. 

The female boarding-school contains twenty-foui* pupils. It is 
justly regarded jus one of the most important agencies of the mission. 
There has always been much difficulty in obtaining female pupils, 
though the difficulty is less now than formerly. All the habits, pre- 
judices, and superstition of the people were against any instruction 
being given to the females. The religious training of the pupils, as 
in all the mission schools, is of course carefully attended to. Besides 
the common school lessons, they are taught sewing and other domestic 
duties. Mr. Nassau has Efow the general superintendence of the 
school. Miss Jiatta has labored with much patience and ability in 
their instruction, and with much success. Mrs. McQueen has the 
general charge ol' the indoor work, and assists in the care of the girls 
when out of school. 
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The labors of Dr. Jjoomis, as a physician, in the absence of Mr. 
Mackey, were found to be most important. Among the people there 
was an unusual amount of sufiering. Maladies of a malignant type 
have prevailed. Their frequent wars have furnished many gunshot 
wounds, and severe wounds by knives. Besides, there were thirty* 
two cases of intermittent fever, remittent five, malignant five — two of 
which proved fatal. These were the devoted and beloved members 
of the mission, Mr. Ogden and Mrs. Loomis. 

Ugovi. — This station is on the south side of the Island, and is 
under the care of Mr. J)e Heer. It includes a chapel for regular 
preaching, a 8abbath-school, and a boarding-school for boys. Religi- 
ous services hav^been held twice every Sabbath. The attendance 
has not equaled that of former years, the average number being sixty, 
including all belonging to the station. This is only about half the 
number reported last year as the usual attendance. Three meetings 
for prayer and instruction are held during the week, and a female 
prayer-meeting. The Sabbath-school is attended by forty-seven schol- 
ars, old and young. After the Sabbath-school a meeting is held for 
a class of inquiers, consisting of eight members. During the year 
four were admitted to the privileges of the church, making the num- 
ber of members at this station eighteen. Mr. De Heer bears full 
testimony to the good standing and careful conduct of the native con- 
verts, although they were exposed to many temptations. They give 
evidence of their growing grace, and in the knowledge of the Saviour, 
and are regular and punctual in their attendance on all the religious 
meetings. 

The boarding-school numbers twenty-seven, and there are besides a 
few day scholars. Their studies are the same as stated in the last 
Annual Report. Their progress in learning, and their gpod behavior 
are especially noticed. Two of the oldest scholars are members of 
the church. One of these has been employed as an interpreter, and 
the other in teaching, and both are exerting a good influence on the 
scholars. 

Alongo. — This station is on the north side of the Island, under 
the care of Mr. Clemens and Mr. Clarke. Their missionary labors 
are substantially similar to those at the other stations — preaching the 
gospel to the people around them, and conducting a boarding-school 
for boys belonging to the tribes on the main land, with the view of 
raising up a native ministry for the benighted regions from which the 
scholars of the school are received. 

Regular preaching of the gospel has been maintained through the 
year. The congregations have very much diminished, compared with 
the attendance of last year. There are between thirty and forty living 
at the station, including the scholars of the school. These are regu- 
lar in their attendance. Of those living outside of the station, some- 
times as many as forty may attend, but often a less number. The 
Sabbath-school is composed almost exclusively of those at the station. 

Without the agency of a native ministry, no means seemed to be 
practicable to reach the tribes on the main land. Henoe the plan was 
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adopted of having a school on Corisco composed of children and youth 
from those tribes. From infancy the school has grown to be a centre 
of interest to those around the mission. Whilst the tribes on the 
main land have shown no signs of distrusting the missionaries, to 
whom they have committed their children for instructions, the people 
on the Island have never withdrawn their protection. This is the 
more remarkable, as they have several times been at war with tribes 
whose children were in the school. 

The school proper contains twenty-five scholars. Of these sixteen 
have been two years in the school, and nine have been four years. 
There have also been six irregulars, making in all thirty-one under in^ 
Btruction, from six different tribes, including the Benga. The first 
class of sixteen have advanced in the elementary branches to the 
English Readers, and the English New Testament, and in Benga to 
the gospel by Matthew and the Shorter Catechism. A part of this 
class memorise a verse daily in the English Testament, and several 
are taking their first lessons in penmanship. Two of this class are 
members of the church. 

Of the second class, who have been five years in school, three have 
been employed as assistant teachers, one is a candidate for the minis- 
try under the care of the presbytery, and three are assisting in trans- 
lations. The secular studies of the class have been philosophy, astron- 
omy and composition. Seven are members of the church, three of 
whom were received during the year. 

The six irregulars are young men who designed to devote themselves 
to the work of the Lord as Bible readers. Two have discontinued 
their studies, and one is temporarily absent. Two of the others are 
from the Kombe tribe, and one from the Benga. These are educa- 
ted in the vernacular merely. The two from the Kombe tribe have 
already spent six months on the Muni river: one among the Mbikos, 
forty-five miles, and the other near the mountains, eighty-five miles 
distant from Corisco. Africa is the land of the colored race, and they 
most bear the lamp of life to their kindred. The two here mentioned 
are preparing to return to their respective fields, to give themselves 
permanently to their work. 

OuT-8TATiONS. — The Island of Ilovi is near the main land, in the 
bay of Corisco. The labors of Idio have been continued during the 
year, and he has retained the full confidence of the people of this 
island. Cape Istcrias is on the main land south of Corisco. The in- 
habitants there have triven a cordial invitatipn to Andeke to labor 
among them, and the church of Corisco have engaged to furnish his 
support as their missionary. The work on the main land at these out- 
Btations is exceedingly interesting and full of promise to these dark 
and benighted regions. In October last, Mr. Clements wrote: "Our 
work has greatly enlarged among the natives living on the main land. 
This is a part of the work which greatly rejoices our hearts — not so 
much for what has been already done, as in the preparation for occu- 
pying the field in future. One licentiate of our presbytery now resides 
permanently on the Island of Ilobi, and breaks the bread of life to his 
countrymen. He has spent some time in building a house, on ground 
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purcliAsed by the mission, at a cost of §14.45. One precious soul his 
already betn gathered from this field. A Bible-reader has been liv- 
ing in the ivombe tribe, north ofOorisco. His aitnis to rea I andex- 
phiin the sacred pai>e accord in^i; to his humble ability. The Lord has 
graciously been present with him, though none have yet been receiv- 
ed into the church — he being too far separated to attend with his can- 
didates at the church on Corisco. He has likewise completed a bam- 
boo house, at the small expense of $15.52, sufficiently large to hold 

his (Congregation There dre others also ready to be sent out 

to gathci* souls to the kingdom of ixod. These young laborers take 
up their cross for Christ's sake, for there are perils among the heathen; 
yet, wi h the love of Christ sustaining them, they are willing to give 
themselves to the work. ... As a mission, we are endeavoring to 
place these laborers at suitable intervals among the tribes. As far as 
our explorations have extended, little opposition is anticipated from 
the heathen. The country, with its unhealthy climate, still spreads 
out before the heralds ot* tlie Cross. But the glorious gospel of the 
8on of (lod shall triumph; for the oath of the everlasting (lod stands 
pledged for its fulfillment: '-^Jind in thtj aped shall all the nations of 
th" earth he hfessfid.'' As late as December last, Mr. Mackey wrote: 
"Our work on the main land assumes more and more interest. Our 
little church has undertaken to support Andeke, one of our licentiatea 
on the main land. He has been a week or two at Cape Esterias, and 
was warmlq welcomed by the people. They expressed great desire to 
have him stay among them, and lie will most likely be sent there by 
the presbytery. At Konibe, tbrty-five miles north of Corisco, we have 
Belevi, not yet licensed, but a Bible reader. He has great ability as 
a speaker, and his labours, in holding prayers meetings and exhorting 
the people, have been greatly blessed. He has a class of inquirers 
numbering twelve. Mr. Clemens has been twice to see him, within a 
few months past; and he and L expect to go together, in a few days, 
to examine several of the inquirers with reference to their baptism." 

The proposed visit to Kombe of the^e two brethren, accompanied 
by two of the elders and some members of the church of Corisco, the 
former as a committee o/ the session, took place in January. A full 
account of this visit is given in tha interesting journal of Mr. Mackey, 
published in^the Home and Foreign Rf":or(l^ of May. They were 
most cordially received by the community, and spent several days in 
preaching and other religious services among the people. The inquir- 
ers wore most carefully examined, and six of them were received into 
the communion of the church. The audience on the Sabbath was 
large, and all appeared to be deeply interested. After sermon, these 
six young men were baptized, and sat down with the brethren from 
Corisco at the table of the Lord 

In view of such tokens of the Divine presence, let the people of God, 
in their churches at home, praise the Lord for his wonderful grace to 
those hitherto sitting in the region and shadow of death; and let them 
not cease to pray that these native converts may be preserved blame- 
less in the midst of the surrounding heathenism, and that even there 
they may be as lights shining in a dark place, in this benighted land. 
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IlKA^ E. W. BI.YDEN'S ADDlil'^SS, 

at the Annual Meetuig of the Maine Colonization Society ^ Jiine^ 1802. 



The speaker said he would not attempt a description of the life or 
customs of Jiiberia, with which most of his hearers were doubtless 
already familiar; but would rather give the testimony of eleven years' 
residence in the country to the great good which the Colonization 
Society had done and was doing in Africa, lie was convinced that 
if the work were thoroughly understood by all the white and black 
men of this land, it would engage their deepest attention and enlist 
their warmest interest. 

It may be thought that the growth of Liberia has been slow. 
Numerically it has been so; but in substantial, solid growth in all 
those elements which are necessary in laying the foundation of a 
nation, and in building up an empire, the growth has been remark- 
ably encouraging. Those who cast upon the supporters of this 
Society the odium of hostility to the race, and give the credit of great 
sympathy with them to a set of men who are only partial and tcmj)o- 
rary in their benevolence, ignore the principle that results,' in the 
moral as in the physical world, of great and permanent importance 
are generally of tardy development. The founders of Liberia looked 
upon the negro as a man, needing for his healthful growth all the 
encouragement of social and political equality. They provided him 
such a home in his fatherland ; and while a partial and narrow sym- 
pathy was pouring out complaint and invective, they planted the 
seeds of African nationality, and reared on barbarous shores the spec- 
tacle of a thriving, well-condi*.ioned, and independent negro State. 

Many of the advocates of the abolition of slavery do not desire to 
see the negroes form themselves into an independent commonalty; 
they believe them fitted only for a subordinate position. They ex- 
pect them, when the country is delivered from slavery, to find their 
way among the free laborers, there to remain, pitied and patronized, 
held up — not allowed to stand alone. They do not realize that the 
words Nationaliti/ and Independence possess a charm and music for 
the negro as for them. The upholders of this Society show a truer 
appreciation of humanity in striving to deliver the race from this 
overshadowing, dwarfing patronage, in giving them a field of action 
where they have the whole battle to wage for themselves. 

The superior advantages of the negro position in Liberia have 
never been fully set forth in all the eulogiums of the colonization 
papers. They can never be expressed. The sense of responsibility 
that comes upon him when he finds himself surrounded by his own 
people, taking the lead in every enterprise, assuming the high atti- 
tude of an actor — arouses his manliness, enlarges his mind, ennobles 
his soul. ]Many hope that the growth of free institutions and the 
progress of (jhristian sentiment will eradicate the intolerant prejudice 
against them that forbids their attaining in this country the distinc- 
tion of true manhood. They may have that effect; but by that time 
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the negro will have passed away, victimized and absorbed by the 
Oaucassian 

There is everything in the condition of the negro, and the lessons 
which the European daily imbibes, to perpetuate the bitter prejudice, 
and to produce the conviction that it is destined to be permanent. 

Reviewing some of the heavy disabilities under which the black 
man suffers in this country, the speaker asked, '' And now, is it com- 
mon sense, is it philanthropy to advise him to remain here and fight 
it out? What has he to fight with ?" He did not blame white men 
for advising so, for they could not thoroughly enter into the case, but 
it grieved him to hear colored men take up the cry against Africa. 
But he would say that he had not yet found in this land one black 
man of standing and intelligence who opposed colonization. All the 
bitter and unrelenting opposition comes from the half- white men. 

The speaker said he saw no other solution of the negro question in 
the United States than that proposed by the Colonization Society — 
of transferring these people back to Africa, and building up an 
African empire of respectability and power. For supposing it were 
possible for black men to rise to the greatest eminence in this coun- 
try, yet so long as there was no negro power of respectability in 
Africa, and that country remained in her present degradation, she 
would reflect unfavorably upon them. Africa is the appropriate 
home of the black man, and he cannot rise above her. If no negro 
state of respectability be built up in Africa, no negro government 
permanently established, then prejudice will make its obstinate stand 
against all the wealth, and genius, and skill that may be exhibited by 
negroes in North or South America. He did not deny the greatness 
and arduousness of this task. He briefly enumerated the main fea- 
tures of the work. 

But to the Christian the secular aspects of the work of the Coloni- 
zation Society are but a small part of the glory of the enterprise. 
Social and political influence is not the end of Christian labor, though 
a necessary accompaniment. The great and crowning reason which 
justifies the Society is the regeneration of that continent.' The speaker 
said he had a strong belief that the evangelization of Africa is to be 
rapid and sudden, and that it is to be brought about through the in- 
fluence of Christian colonists. No other means of all that have been . 
tried during the last four or five centuries have proved so efficient 
in the work of African civilization as colonization. The seventeen 
thousand Christian colored men in Liberia influence, through schools, 
churches, commerce, and agriculture, over a hundred thousand hea- 
then, while two hundred thousand are subject to their laws. The 
Africans are not, as some imagine, incorrigible, but are very easily 
influenced. 

The closing paragraph of the address we give in full, in the words 
of the speaker : 

" This is a noble work in which this Society is engaged. It is one 
of the grandest philanthropic efforts of the age. I believe there are 
many connected with the colonization cause who do not appreciate its 
far-reaching and wide-spreading results, — who look upon it only as a 
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political measure, as a social purifying of the country. But the Al- 
mighty has more intimately connected the civilization and evangeli- 
zation of Africa with negro slavery and degradation in America than 
men generally are disposed to admit. Slowly but surely He is making 
the wrath of man to praise Him. He is never in a hurry. He in- 
habiteth eternity. He can afford to wait. A thousand years with 
Him are as one day, and one day as a thousand years. We, in our 
finite sphere of operation, are impatient, and anxious for immediate 
results. When urged to undertake enterprises of great benevolence^, 
we hesitate because we fancy that nothing remarkable will be effected 
iu our lifetime. But we must ^ learn to labor and to wait.' I look 
for the day when black men in this country, roused to a sense of their 
condition here, and of their duty to Africa, will rush to those shores 
to bless that benighted continent. Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth 
her hands unto God. The Almighty hath decreed it. Soon shall 
those beautiful valleys, now lying in mournful loneliness, be peopled 
by a happy and thriving population. Soon shall those charming hill- 
tops all over the land, now untrodden by the foot of man, be crowned 
with temples to the Most High. Soon shall Science again establish 
her sway in Africa. The vast wilderness and the solitary places, 
yielding to the hand of culture, shall blossom as the rose. Genius, 
and learning, and skill shall revolutionize the land. Ethiopia, in all 
her length and breadth, shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea. For the mouth of the Lord has 
spoken it.'' 



■o 



[From the Congregational Journal, Concord.] 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 



The New Hampshire Colonization Society held its annual meeting 
at the North Church in this city, on Thursday evening, June 12th 
Joseph B. Walker, Esq., presiding. 

The exercises were commenced by prayer and reading a portion of 
Scripture, by Rev. Dr. Bouton ; followed by a few remarks from the 
President, Mr. Walker, saying, in substance, that the character of this 
Society was not well understood, and was considered by some to be a 
kind of emancipation society, while it only proposed to assist such as 
were at liberty, and desired to be relieved from the invidious distinc- 
tions under which they live here, and helped to settle in organized 
society in a free republican Government, and in the land of their 
fathers. He also spoke of the encouragement afforded, in the fact 
that the enterprise had been so highly prospered, as that Liberia was 
at length recognized as an independent Government, and reckoned as 
one or the nations of the earth; and then followed his remarks by 
reading a few interesting extracts from a letter written by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Rev. Charles Burrows, J). D., who was detained 
from meeting with the Society by ill health; and concluded by intro- 
dadng the Rev. Franklin Butler, of Vermont, who addressed the 
IS 
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jiudience in an unusually interesting, eloquent, and impressive man- 
ner. He said in substance : "Thirty-eight years ago this Society was 
Jormed in the Capitol, in this city, by gentlemen from different parts 
of the State, chiefly connected with the Legislature, then in session. 
The scheme of the Society in American hands was untried, and. en- 
compassed with many difficulties. But those noble philanthropists 
and patriots of 1824 went forward, and now, near the centre of the 
West Coast of Africa, floats a banner with its six red stripes and five 
white, its archangular blue ground upon the upper corner next the 
fitaff, with a single central star of white. It is the national flag of the 
colored man's Republic, which to the eye of faith, is a beautiful sym- 
bol of all that is great and good for a most despised and oppressed 
race. 

" It was erected, under Providence, by the American negro, under 
the auspices of that magnificent enterprise in which you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the members of this Society, are engaged, and it is emble- 
matical of all manner of good for Africa. The first breath upon its folds 
bore the news to all civilized nations, that the days of the slave trade 
were numbered — that Africa was about to protect herself — that what 
all the navies of the world could not do without her, she was resolved 
upon attempting by her own right arm in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah. 

" Liberia affords delightful homes for the returning descendants of 
Africa. The American African becomes possessor of the soil, with 
all the rights and privileges of a citizen under any government. The 
prejudices and oppressions which attend him wherever he goes in this 
country, cease the moment he reaches Liberia, and he springs forth a 
new creature in a new world. Perfect social equality — a field for 
honorable enterprise without limit — American principles and cus- 
toms — the English language and Bible — a republican Government, of 
colored officers and citizens — the union in himself and brethren of 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization and African organization — these, and 
many like things, welcome the intelligent emigrant, and combine to 
render his advent to Africa ?>iore like the return of a long lost child to 
its mother^ s arms, than the approach of a stranger to a foreign land." 

He showed how Liberia was developing the material resources of 
Africa, and introducing civilization upon a durable basis, and giving 
promise of the ultimate evangelization of the whole continent; and 
said: "We see the day-star of hope for long-neglected Africa, rising 
upon the darkness of the mournful centuries, and this poor mother of 
captives lifting up her head with joy at the sight of her returning 
sons from far, and daughters from the ends of the earth." 

The speaker then alluded to circumstances at home, saying : " The 
struggle which is now going on in our country, with the flash of red 
artillery, and the gleam of the bristling steel, gives an illustration of 
ihe magnitude of our work. For forty years the friends of coloni- 
zation have been laboring, in despite of every obstacle that could be 
thrown in the way of a ii;ood cause, to erect, under Providence, by 
the American negro, a Government, a Country, a Home, for the man 
of color in Africa, belore the ' wind-storm and tempest' should come ^" 
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* * * "A race that has for two centuries beem among ns, neither 
assimilating and disappearing by intermarriage and amalgamation, nor 
rising to perfect social and civ^il equality, now knocks at our door 
with its million hands, for the answer of Christianity and patriotism 
to their long unrequited claims and their present inevitable necessi- 
ties; and what shall be done is the great question of time. Tempo- 
rary expedients under a military necessity upon southern or northern 
soil, will not suffice for the answer of an inquiry which relates to the 
ultimate good of the race. Shall a territory be set apart for them on 
this continent or adjacent isles*!"' * * * "The destiny of the 
American negro, we trust in God, is not that of the American Indian. 
The colonization in any manner upon this continent can be but a tem- 
porary expedient, for the march of the white man is safe and rapid to 
the possession of the whole land. 

" What, then, shall be done for these poor oppressed people, since 
legislation in some of the States that have been foremost in breaking 
their bands, is now tending to reduce them to a degradation and sor- 
row worse, if possible, than that of their former severity?'' :i« * * 
" The increasing repulsions of America, and the increasing attractions 
of Africa, excite them to thoughts and desires that augur an ap- 
proaching change. They are inquiring, hearing, reading, thinking 
about Africa." * # ♦ u y^^j. jg ^}jjg jggg observable among their 
brethren, the whites." * * * •■'The stream may be checked to- 
day, but it will only accumulate force by obstructions, widening and 
deepening by delay, until at last it shall sweep away all obstacles and 
bear on its bosom the living freight of willing emigrants to the land 
of their ancestors. And the tears of the weeping mother, who now 
lifts up her bleeding hands for the return of her children, will finally 
be wiped away, and the voice of her lamentations be changed into 
notes of joy and gladness." 

At the close of the address. Rev. C. W. Flanders, D. D., of this 
city, introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of what, under God, the colony of Liberia had 
become, and in view of its future encouraging prospects, it is a subject of 
profound satisfaction to the Christian philanthropist and patriot, that the 
colony of Liberia has been recognized by the Government of the United 
States. And while we would thus record so memorable an event, we would 
express our devout gratitude that God raised up the American Colonization 
Society, under whose auspices the Republic of Liberia has attained its pres- 
ent high position. 

The public exercises then closed by a benediction by Rev. Dr. 
Ronton. 

The Society then held a business meeting, electing the following 
officers for the ensuing year : 

President — Rev. Charles Rurroughs, D. D. 

Vice Presidents — Hon. N. G. Upham, Concord ; Rev. D. J, Noyes, 
D. D., Hanover; Hon. Wm. Hale, Hinsdale; Rev. John Ki Young, 
D. D., Laconia; Hon. Joel Eastman, Conway; Rev. 2. S, ]Parsto\7, 
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T). D., Keene; Simeon Ide, Esq., ClaremoDt; Hon. John H.White, 
Lancaster; and Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord. 

Secretary — S. G. Lane, Esq. 

Treamirer — L. D. Stevens, Esq. 

Managers — Hon. Onslow Stearns, J. B. Walker, Wm. L. Foster, 
Rev. C. W. Flanders, Rev. H. E. Parker, and Horace Webster, Esq. 

Ex'officio Managers — L. D. Stevens and S. G. Lane. 

On motion the Society then adjourned. 



[From the Colonization Herald.] 
GENEROUS AND DECISIVE ACTION. 



The House of Representatives have taken an honorable step in 
the interest of humanity , having, on the 3d of June, passed a bill 
recognizing the nationality of Liberia. The speeches in its favor 
are highly spoken of, especially those of Messrs. Gooch and 
Thomas, of Massachusetts, Maynard, of Tennessee, and Kelley 
and McKnight, of Pennsylvania. From the speeches of the two 
last named gentlemen we present such extracts as we can find room 
for — regretting that our space will not permit our doing them and 
the entire discussion greater justice. 

Hon. W. D. Kelley said : ''For the last fifteen years, although 
Liberia numbers only some ten thousand American emigrants and 
about five thousand civilized and christianized native Africans, 
they have maintained an independent Government, modeled on 
our own, with an executive, legislative, and judicial department, 
each independent in its sphere, and co-ordinate with each other. 
Our decisions are quoted in their courts, our language taught in 
their schools, and the word of the God we worship made known 
to them in their churches from the Bible as in our own. Civil 
equality and religious freedom prevail among them ; their schools, 
college, and churches are prosperous, and have been largely in- 
strumental in enabling them to extend their jurisdiction over and 
assimilate several hundred thousands of docile but aspiring hea- 
thens. 

" It is a fact worthy of note that when the site was purchased for 
the New Jersey colony, the chiefs who ceded the land insisted 
upon one stipulation as the most important element of price. It 
was, that they and their people should be guaranteed the right to 
attend the churches of the colonists, and their children have ad- 
mission to their Sunday apd day schools on the same terms as 
those of colonists. 

" There, sir, is a Republic which has grown as the American col- 
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onies did not grow. Our fathers had a savage and hostile people 
to contend with, and they almost extirpated them. The LihcM-iiins 
find a loving but degraded people to absorb and elevate. Thus, 
year by year, the limits and influence of that Republic have been 
extended, and they will continue to extend until those who legis- 
late in this Hall a few generations hence will find their commercial 
relations with the Republic of Liberia grown to a magnitude and 
importance equaling those of the leading nations of the world. 
They are an agricultural people ; they give us the products of the 
tropics — coflfee, sugar, spices, lignumvitae, piilm pil, cam-wood, 
and such dye stuflls as the world has never produced — stuffs for 
dyes that neither light nor acid will affect." 

Hon. Robert McKnioht is thus reported : " So long as the year 
1800, on the very threshold of the present century, the State of* 
Virginia originated the project of colonizing the people of color 
from the United States on the coast of Africa, the home of their 
fathers ; and her Governor, James Monroe, was instructed to cor- 
respond with President Jefferson on the subject. After some in- 
eflfectual negotiations, through our minister to England, with the 
Sierra Leone Company, the project was dropped. Sixteen years 
subsequently, Virginia and New Jersey moved simultaneously 
towards the same philanthropic obje«t — Virginia acting through 
her Representatives in Congress, and New Jersey by the self- 
denying labors of Rev. Robert Finley, who visited this city at that 
period, conferred with eminent citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try, and convened, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on 
the 20th of December, A. D. 1816, a meeting, over which presided 
Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House of Representatives. At 
this meeting was initiated the American Colonization Society, 
which assumed an organized shape on the 1st day of January, A. 
D. 1817, by the election of Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, as 
president, and as vice-presidents, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Henry 
Rutgers, of New York, Samuel Smith, of Maryland, W. Phillips, 
of Massachusetts, Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, Robert Ralston, 
of Pennsylvania, John Taylor, of Caroline, Virginia, Robert Fin- 
ley, of New Jersey, William Henry Crawford, of Georgia, and 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania. Those were the halcyon days, 
when men of the South and the North, of the slave and the free 
States, and of all parties, could confer and discuss, and fraternize 
in earnest efiforts to ameliorate the condition of that unfortunMe 
race, sufferers themselves, and at the same time the ' spring of woes 
unnumbered' to the Republic where, under Providence, their lot 
had been cast. 

" Through the instrumentality of this Society, during the Admin- 
istration of President Monroe, an ardent friend of the scheme, ter- 
ritory was secured on the west coast of Africa, and early in 1820 
the first emigrants from America embarked at New York for Fii- 
beria — that Liberia which to-day knocks at your door for rec(>}<- 
nition and kindly greetiBg. Many of the great, good men of Vir- 
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ture of the plant to others. F trust all this has passed away. Wc 
gaze to-day on this distant Republic to find her n<)t nioreiy recog- 
nized as an equal by ten respectable Powers, but growin^r alike in 
territory, wealth, civilization, learning, and influence. 

"Liberia extends in length along the coast some six hundred 
miles, and back towards the interior from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty miles. Her population is composed of some seventeen thou- 
sand Americans, twenty thousand native Africans, assimilated to 
the former in civilization and religion, living on her territory, sub- 
ject to her laws, and speaking the English language. The gov- 
ernment, modeled after this country, is controlled by a president, 
vice president, cabinet, a house of representatives, and a supreme 
and inferior courts; all the offices being filled by colored men. 
She has her churches, her common schools, her seminaries, h< r 
college, and her newspaper press. 

"Her soil being fertile and well watered, agriculture receives 
much attention ; and coflfee, sugar, palm oil, and cotton products 
are shipped to distant lands. More than forty vessels built, owned, 
and manned by Liberians, are employed in their coast and river 
trade; while the State owns three brigs, a bark, and a steamer, 
engaged in foreign trade, the great bulk of which is being rapidly 
seized and appropriated 1 y England, ever vigilant to secure all 
aids to her commercial supremacy. Her products and trade are 
rapidly growing, as illustrated by the following table of exports, 
showing seven years' progress, furnished from an authentic source : 

1852 1859. 

Coffee None exported 5 ton:*. 

Sugar " 108 

Cotton cloths " 18,000 

Palm oil 3,000 tons. 7,500 

"The two most important articles of growth and trade from West 
Africa are cotton and palm oil. Of the former $1,450,000 worth 
are annually exported, of which $200,000 passes through Liberia n 
ports, and the balance through Lagos. This growth of cotton has 
excited hitherto the attention of other countries, and is especially 
interesting now to them and us, because of its partial failure in 
this country from the disturbed condition of the cotton region. 
From the Abbeokutan country were exported in 1852 two hundred 
and thirty-five pounds of cotton, and in 1859, three thousand four 
hundred and forty-seven bales. The amount of palm oil imported 
into Great Britain from West Africa is shown by the following 
decennial table, ranging from 1790 to 1860: 

First decennial period 1,825 tons. $307,800 

Second decennial period 5,377 * 1,080,640 

Third decennial period 13,927 " 4,019,647 

Fourth decennial period 45,912 *' l<',iI84,28S 

Fifth decennial period 1,260,781 " 281,414,941 

Bixth decennial period 2,139,430 " 479,232,32.. 

Seventh decennial peri^)d 3,789,201 " 848,781,021 

'*An average of $84,878,000 per annum. This increase in t 
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single article of commerce is astonishing, and it is a notable fact 
that, at the points where most of this is exported, large shipments 
of slaves were formerly made. Now all that is changed, verifying 
the maxim that 'commerce is the hand-maid of religion.' In addi- 
tion to the articles named, Liberia produces and exports ivory, 
cam-wood, gums, palm nuts, ginger, hides, indigo, ship-timber, 
&c. Most of this immense trade is now enjoyed by tho^** coun- 
tries already mentioned, having treaty stipulations with Liberia, 
whereby no discrimination is made against her vessels and car- 
goes ; whereas those entering our ports are compelled to pay an 
extra duty of one dollar per ton on the vessel, and ten per cent, on 
the value of the cargo. (See Brightley's Digest, page 354.) I 
learn that this discrimination has already forced three vessels, 
which formerly ran regularly between Monrovia and New York and 
Baltimore, to seek the port of Liverpool. Vessels trading with 
Liberia are thus treated less favorably than those trading with 
China, 8iam, and Japan, for which treatment no satisfactory rea- 
son can be given." 
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SOUTH AFKICAN DISGOVEKY. 

Interesting Letter from David Livingstone^ narrating his recent KxpLoratum. 

The following interesting letter from David Livingstone, LL. D , D. C. 
L., etc., the great African explorer, having been just received during the 
summer recess of the Greographical and Statistical Society, is published in 
the Times, for the benefit of the members of the Society and the public 
":enerallv : 

BiYER Shibe, Jan, 6, 1862. 

Having recently returned from the exploration of about two hundred 
miles of Lake Nayassa, a few notes respecting this part of the Lake r^ion, 
of intertropical Africa may not be unacceptable to my fellow members of 
the American Geographical and Statistical Society 

We carried a boat past the Murchison* cataracts of this river, in August 
last, a distance of thirty-five or forty miles ; in that space we have five 
considerable cataracts of one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet each to 
the intermediate spaces ; are very rapid too, as may be inferred by the total 
descent being twelve hundred feet. When we launched the boat on the 
Upper Shire, we were virtually on the lake, though sixty miles distant — 
for that part of the river partakes much of the character of a lake. It 
spreads out in one spot to a lakelet ten or twelve miles long, and five or six 
bread. 

On the 2d of September we sailed into Lake N'yassa, and found it to be 
very deep Our means of sounding were very imperfect ; we had broAght 

*So nivnied after Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the Boyal Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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a lead line of thirty-five fathoms. Failing -to reach the bottom at a mile 
from the shore, we employed a fishing line, and found bottom in a bay at 
-*»»e hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet, but a mile outside of the bay we 
felt none, with one hundred and sixteen fathoms, or six hundred and nine- 
ty-six feet. The water is cool in consequence of its large volume, and alli- 
gators — ^being well fed on fish, seldom molest men — allowed us to bathe in 
its waters whenever we chose. This great luxury can be enjoyed in but 
few African rivers, and palisades are often made by the natives to protect 
women in drawing water against these dangerous reptiles. The shape of 
the lake is, with the help perhaps of a little imagination, somewhat like 
Italy on the map. The ankle of the boot is the narrowest part, about 
eighteen or twenty miles, that is, if we exclude the arms of its southern end. 
One of these, thirty miles long and ten or twelve broad, is prolonged into 
the Shire ; the other, about the same breadth, is eighteen miles long, and 
if we reject the shape, we may say that the southern end has a forked ap- 
pearance. It expands up toward the north to fifty or sixty miles. The 
length is over two hundred miles,^ probably two hundred and twenty-five* 
but we failed to reach above the two hundred. 

It beg ins in latitude 14^ 25^ South, and extends into the southern bord- 
ers of 10° South latitude. It lies between 35° and 36° East longitude, and 
is very nearly straight. We sailed along the western shore, and found it 
to be a succession of bays, all opening to the east. We were there during 
the prevalence of equinoctial gales, and found that furious storms camo 
down with great suddenness from the mountains and highlands with which 
Lake Nyassa is surrounded. Heavy seas, in which no open boat could live, 
often get up in fifteen or twenty minutes. There are several small, rounded, 
rocky islands, covered with forest, and are uninhabited. These would afford 
no shelter to a ship, for many rocks jut out from deep water near them, and 
anchorage is to be found only near the shore. Five rivers of from fifteen 
to thirty yards flow into it from the west. Possibly another of larger size 
flows into it from the north, but that we did not see The lake rises and 
fiEdls about three feet betwiBen the wet and drd seasons ; the water is fresh, 
bat somewhat earthy tasted, and hard. The population on its shores is 
prodigiously large ; all engage in catching flsh by nets, hooks, creels, 
torches, or poison Slavery is the only trade they know. An Arab ves- 
sel called a chow, had lately been built on the lake to carry slaves across, and 
we daily expect a steamer (in parts) out from England to be carried past 
the cataracts, and launched on its waters, for a very difierent purpose. The 
natives had never seen Europeans before, and we had to bear to be stared at 
to any amount. They were, upon the whole, civil. No flnes were levied, 
or dues demanded. We were, however, robbed in the sphere of the slavers' 
operations — ^the flrst time we had suffered loss by thieves in Africa. The 
people are much less honest where slavery goes on than elsewhere, and there 
they place but little value on human life. We went up to show a mission 
(sent out by the Oxford and Cambridge Universities) a healthy locality on 
the highlands south of Mount Zomba, and in trying to induce a tribe called 
Ajona to desist from slave-hunting, were attacked with poisoned arrows and 
guns, and but for recourse to fire-arms in self-defence, would soon have been 
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food for the vultures. They .were the first who have attacked us in Africa^ 
and seemed maddened by continual success in clever forays against their 
fellow-men. Africa is a continent of the Future. It is impossible to recite 
its capabilities. It is pre-eminently a cotton country, for here the plant is 
perennial, and requires little of that heart-breaking toil necessary where it 
is an exotic. No frosts endanger the crops, and the best qualities yield 
largely. Slave-hunting is the greatest drawback known ; it depopulates the 
country so much that labor becomes dead in proportion to its prevalence; 
The Portuguese possessions on the Zambesi are valueless, because all the 
labor is departed to Bourbon — the subjects ojf His Most Faithful Majesty of 
Lisbon having performed the part of the boys of the goose with the golden 

In addition to the mission of the English Universities, two other missiom 
in this region are contemplated. Healthy localities can be secured on the 
highlands, which arise on our east to a height of some seven or eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea. I am, &c., &c., 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 



WHO WILL THINK OF AFRICA. 

Millions rejoice in the distinguished favors of Providence which 
our National anniversaries commemorate,, and all hearts are fiill of 
thoughts of America in her trouble. Never have all felt more deeply 
than now the priceless value of the civil and religious institutions of 
our country . Prayers, treasure and blood are freely laid on the altar 
of God and our land for their preservation — and open hands and swift 
feet abound. But who, in this time of national peril will remember 
Africa — that poor bereaved Queen of the tropics — mother of cap- 
tives — now lifting up her bleeding hands for the restoration of tne 
children that have been wrested from her by the arm of avarice and 
cruelty? Those children and their descen dents are, in the Prori- 
dence of God, occasions of fierce strifes and contentions; of great 
anxiety and distress. Their depressed and unhappy condition in 
every part of our country excites the pity of every philanthropic 
mind. Some of the most intelligent of them are taming their 
eyes to the Republic of Liberia, where colored men rule, and the 
highest elevation and happiness are proffered, under the institations 
of civilized and christian^life on the continent of their forefathers. 
Will American patriots and christians help them in their endeavors 
to reach that ^^land of promise V* Can any charitable deed for the 
negro be more "acceptable to God and beneficial to our country, than 
that which, while it aids a voluntary emigration of enterprising 
colored people, also tends to civilize and christianize Afiica,and elevate 
the black race. Surely, Africa should have some of our thoughts and 
charities in these times. Long has she been ^^the last" and "^e least" 
in these respects — but startling events admonish us, that this has not 
been pleasing to God I Let ^^ works, meet for repentance/' oonoeni* 
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ing Africa, hereafter characterize American christians. The Maine 
Colonization Society has requested a special remembrance in the 
prayers and benevolence of clergymen and people of this state near 
this period of the year. Donations may be sent to Freeman Clark, Esq. 
of Bkth, Treasurer of Maine Col. Sec. — Christian Mirror^ July 8. 



AFRICAN CRUELTIES. 

Mr. Hinderer is a missionary of the English Church Missionary 
Society in Western Africa. Some time since he went to the town 
of Ilesa in the Yoruba country, and he gives a sad account of the 
cruelties of the kings and people there. The wall of the town, he says, 
is ^'at least fifteen feet high, and no less than six feet thick, and 
hundreds of human skulls are tempered into this icall. At the north 
gate I counted upwards of a hundred, all those of war captives. It 
is awful to think that the walls were originally built with the sacrifice 
of two human beings, who were walled up alive. These were none 
other than the first-born son and daughter of the then reigning king ! 

"The most dreadful thing is the wholesale slaughter of men, women 
and children, on the occasion of the death of a king. My host, his 
first servant (or slave) with several of his household, will have to die 
with the present king, if they live till his death. I saw also twelve 
little boys with brass rings On their ankles, who, together with the same 
number of girls, will have to die with him too, and many others. If the 
girls come of age before the death of the king, they may be given in 
marriage ; and then twelve other little ones are chosen in their stead. 
These poor victims have to be buried with the king, in the same grave, 
some under, some at each side of him, and some at his head and feet. 
But by far the most dreadful fate is that of two individuals, who have 
to be buried alive with him, one sitting over his head, and the other 
at his feet, with burning lamps in their hands. And in order that 
the lampholders may not escape by a bargain with the undertaker their 
legs are to he broken before they take their seat near the king's body. 
This calamity may soon befall those poor people and children, for the 
king is by no means a'young man. But if a missionary were there, he 
would no doubt prevail on the king to give up such practices, provided 
the under chiefs would submit to it. < 

A black Boy and the white Missionary, 

Mr. Hinderer also says : " One of my constant visitors was the king's 
own son, a little boy of about four or five years old. On the first day 
of his visiting me, as he was sitting on the ground, looking intently 
on me and all I did, for hours, he was called to his dinner, when he 
answered boldly , ' I shall not come : I don't want to eat : here I shall 
sit and look at the white man till my eye is satisfied.' And on my leaving 
Ilesa, his grandmother had to tie him on her back, for he would try 
and run alter me, saying he must go with me." 
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CHKISTIAN TROPHIES IN AFRICA. 

The attention of the Christian world has only been directed to Western 
Africa for about thirty years. Within that time about seventy mis- 
sionary stations have been established, where are laboring missionaries 
from the Wesleyan, the Baptist, and the Church Missionary Societies 
of England, the Basle and Bremen Missionary Societies, and the Pres- 
byterian and Southern Baptist Boards, the American Board and Ameri- 
can Missionary Association of this country. From the Senegal river to 
the Gaboon, over one hundred Christian churches have been organized, 
with more than 15,000 hopeful Christian converts. Nearly two hun- 
dred schools have been opened, in which 16,000 native youths are re- 
ceiving a Christian education. More than twenty dialects have been 
studied out and reduced to writing, in which the Bible and other 
Christian books have been translated, printed, and circulated, and some 
knowledge of Christianity has been brought within the reach of at 
least five millions ot Africans who never before heard oi the gospel— 



A CARD FROM DR. PLUMER. 

We have been requested to publish the following card from BeY 
l>r. Wm. S. Plumer : — 

**By God*s good providence I was bom undertheGoyemmentof the 
United States. Under the flag which floats over its capital I have 
always lived. Of my own free choice I expect to live and die under 
its noble Constitution. 1 have never thought of a better, nor desired 
a diflerent form of fundamental law. 

** I religiously believe, and 1 have uniformly }^e\d and taught, thatciTil 
government is the ordinance of God. I believe the (xOTemmentofthe 
United States is the ordinance of God to me and to my children, is 
it was to my parents before me. When any man is chosen om Chief 
Magistrate I accept him as the minister of God to me in civil aiEurs. 
1 regard it as my solemn duty and my high privilege to sustain 
this Government: and against any and every attempt to destroy 
it, I intend to sustain it in word and deed — by precept and ex- 
ample — with my prayers: witli the little worldly goods I possess; 
and, if called thereto, with my life. I would not live under it if I 
could not heartily do these things. I have often spoken of and 
written tor it. but never against it. For better and for worse, I 
own no other Government than that under which I now enjoy all 
my temporal blessinirs. I have long ago written, and I still main- 
tain, that there is no provision in our form of government for Se- 
cession, and that Sc'oession is revolution. 

**Ot' these things I have so long and familiarly spoken, both 
publicly and privately, and they have for many years entered so 
fully into the very elements of my principles, that I was surprised 
when 1 was told that any one thought it would be proper thst I 
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should avow them any more publicly than I had already done, in 
order to prevent a misunderstanding of my true position." — Pitts- 
bwy Despatch, Sri inst 



PRESIDENT BENSON ON THE CONTINENT. 

Information has been received by the American Colonization So- 
ciety of this city, that the President of Liberia has been welcomed 
and treated on the Continent with the same liberal spirit and generous 
hospitality extended to him in Great Britain. Leaving London on 
the 5th ultimo, he has already visited several of the prominent cities. 
At Berlin he was entertained by Count Bernstoff, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Prussia, President Benson sitting on the right hand 
and the Chief of the Japanese on the left of the Countess of Bern- 
stoff. Gerard Ealston, Esq.^ wrote from London as follows : 

" President Benson receives everywhere the most courteous and 
honorable treatment. He is expected at Amsterdam on the 14th in- 
stant, and, after visiting Holland, Belgium, &c., may come back to 
Great Britain ; but whether he will visit our country (United States 
of America) or not, I do not know. I hardly think he has yet de- 
termined whither to go after leaving England. I give an extract 
from a note just received from Mr. Johnson, the Private Secretary 
of the President of Liberia : 

" 'Baden Baden, August 8, 1852. 

" * We are well. We arrived here yesterday, the 7th instant, hav- 
ing passed through and visited Hamourg, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Frankfort, &c., &c. Our treatment by these continental people has 
been of the kindest sort. The President has had interviews and audi- 
ences with the King of Prussia and the King of Saxony. By the 
latter he was entertained at dinner at the Royal Palace at Pilnitz, on 
the 4th instant. Both these kings seem to be very ''clever'^ men, 
indeed, and they expressed much interest in the welfare of Africa. 
The people in Germany know more about Liberia than the people in 
England. Even in the manufactories, we have been surprised to 
hear the operatives say they have read of Liberia, and tell us what 
articles we have sent to the International Exhibition. Our move- 
ments are announced regularly in the newspapers, and at every place 
we go it is known at once that that is the President of Liberia.' " — 
Philadelphia North American, 



FEOM THE AFRICAN COAST. 



Advices from the West coast speak of the slave trade as having 
almost entirely ceased, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican squadron. A sea-captain, just returned, says he omised along 
the entire coast from Monrovia to Lagos, in the Bight of Benin, some 
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eight hundred miles, without seeing a single slaver. Meanwhile he 
was examined several times by British steamers, which seemed to be 
very active. The disappearance of the slavers is attributed partly to 
the operation of the British treaty with the United States, which 
permits the detention and search of suspected vessels, but more to the 
falling off in the demand for negroes on the Cuban sugar estates, con- 
sequent upon the American war. 

These facts are consistent with what is known of the slave trade in 
American ports. For some time past, as we hear it stated, the fitting 
out of traders here has almost entirely ceased. 

Legitimate trade on the African coast is in a healthful condition, 
though we cannot reasonably expect large importations of palm oil 
while it is admitted into England free, and a customs duty of ten per 
cent, exacted in the United States. Already some of our manufac- 
turers lately engaged in working up this substance have discontinued 
operations, it being impossible to compete with manufacturers abroad 
under this tariff. Of course the discouragement to the African trade 
is serious, palm oil being the principal staple. Sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to observe the effect upon trade of the recognition of Li- 
beria by this Government, though the exemption of vessels belonging 
to the African Republic from tonnage dues cannot operate otherwise 
than favorable. — X^fMO York Journal of Commerce. 



STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut State Colonization Society 
was held in Hartford on Tuesday evening, July 29th. In the absence 
of the President, Hon. Seth Terry was called to the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr. Orcutt, of the National Society. The Sec- 
retary's and Treasurer's reports were read. 

Judge Terry, after offering some pertinent remarks in regard to the 
origin of the State Society and the progress and importanoe of the 
cause, introduced President Roberts, of Liberia, whose words of in- 
struction and encouragement in an eloquent address of half an hour 
or more on the social, moral, and religious condition of the Republic, 
commanded the earnest attention of the audience. Having resided 
there over thirty-three years — six of which he was Q-ovemor of the 
Colony, and eight the President of the Republic, Mr. Roberts knew 
whereof he spake, and his hearers did not doubt what he said. They 
were much interested in his account of the Liberia College, of whicn 
he is now President, and the educational prospects of Uie nation — 
also in facts stated showing improvements in agriculture. 

C. P. Clark, Esq., of Boston, being present, consented to add his 
testimony — which gave much interest to the meeting — espedallj u 
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he bas repeatedly visited Liberia for mercantile purposes, and could 
speak from personal knowledge. 

Tbe following officers of the Society were elected : 

President — Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 

Vice Presidents— R\g\ii Rev. T. C. Brownell, D.D. LL.D., Hon. 
Tbomas W. Williams, Hon. Ralph I. IngersoU, Hon. Ebenezer Jack- 
son, Hon. Thomas Butler, Hon. 0. S. Seymour, Hon. John S. Brock- 
way, and James Brewster, Esq. 

Secretary — Hezekiah Huntington. 

Treasurer — Charles Seymour. 

Board of Managers — Rev. John Kennaday, D.D., Rev. W. W. 
Turner, James B. Hosmer, Seth Terry, Austin Dunham, Frederick* 
Croswell, William S. Charnley, Charles Seymour, Ebenezer Flower, 
Calvin Day, H. H. Barbour, Daniel P. Crosby, and Timothy Bishop. 



EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 

This distinguished man has recently visited Washington as well as Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia. We are gratified to learn that 
the interview of President Roherts with the President of the United 
States and with several memhers of the Cabinet, showed that Liberia is an 
object of interest to our Government, and we trust will prove advantage- 
ous to the young African Republic, over which Mr. Roberts so long and so 
ably presided, and which he so well represents. It is to be regretted that 
the public mind has been distracted with several "views and projects touch- 
ing our coloured population, rather than united and concentrated upon the 
one tried, practicable, wise, and grand scheme of African colonization. 
The interests of the Liberia College, of which he is President, are now 
occupying his attention, and the institution is expected to go into opera- 
tion on his return home He and his good lady expect to embark for 
England in the Great Eastern, on the 9th of this month. 



THE REV. JOHN SETS. 

We have had the pleasure of renewing our intercourse with this devoted 
friend to Africa (who is expecting soon to return as agent for recaptured 
Africans' to that country) in restored health and a prospect of continued 
honor and usefulness. 



BECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONISATION SOCIETY. 

From the 2mh of July to the ^dth of Auguet, 1862. 

MAINE. Bangor—Hon. G. W. Picker- 

Bt Rot F. Butler. ing:, $15. J. S. Wheelwright 

Augusta -Hon. J. W. Brad- $ti. E. F. Duren, Samuel 

burv, $5. E. A. Nason. A. Clark, each $'...^ • • . 19 00 

O. Dole, each $3. A. B. Wil- Freeport—Uvs. Sarah Ann Ho- 

liams, $2. J. Dorr, D. Wil- bart, $20 in part to constitute 

liami, each f 1 15 00 Caleb Hobait Hyde a L. M. 
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Hon. Nathan Nye, $5. Dr. 

E. A.Hyde, 13 28 00 

South Freej>ort— Ambrose Cur- 
tis, $3. Charles Bliss, $2... 5 00 

Gardiner— Kt. Rev. Geo. Bur- 
gess, D. D., Hon. R. H. Gar- 
diner, each $5. B. Thompson 
H. B . Haskins, each $2 14 00 

JlaUoweU — Hon. Andrew Mas- 
ters, $5. C. Spaulding*, $1.. 6 00 

yoHh Ilannouth—Hoxi. Wil- 
liam Buxton, |5 5 00 

Yennelmrhk—Ron. Joseph Tit- 
comb, |10. Mrs. Abigail Tit- 
comb, Mrs. Lucy W. Stone, 
Captain Charles Thompson, 
.Mrs. Hannah P. Durrell, 
Henry G. C. Durrell, each %b. 
Mrs. Mary Dane, Mrs. Tobias 
Lord, W. B. Sewall, each $2. 
Christopher Littlefield, Mrs. 
C. L. Hayes, Rev. F. E. Fel- 
lows, each $1 44 00 

Portlarul — Additional, Nathan 
Cummings, Esq 5 00 

WatervUle— Hon. Samuel Ap- 
pleton, Mrs. Helen B. Bou- 
telle,each$5 10 00 

Harmouth— Ron. Sam. Sweet- 
ser, $5. Barnabas i'reeman. 
Esq., $4. Capt. P. G Blan- 
chard, Mrs. Dorcas P. Blau- 
chard, S. C. Blanchard, Levi 
Blancbard, each $2. Pet«r 
L. Allen, Mrs. Betsey S. True, 
Jeremiah Loring, E. Davis, 
Samuel Fogg, GK W. Spring- 
er, Levi 1. Lincoln, E. S. 
Hoyt, each $1, of which $24 
are to coLstiiute in part Rev. 
John Quincy Bittmger, L. M. 25 00 

irampde?i — Dea. Bei\j'n Cros- 
by 5 00 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord — The New Hampshire 
Colonization Society, by G. 
D. Stevens, Tr 

RHODE ISLAND. 

By Rev. John Orcutt, $54 — 
N€fvm>rt — Mrs. Dr. Thayer, $15. 
Miss Caroline King, Samuel 
Engs: J. T. Bush, J. H. Cal- 
vert, Benjamin Finch, each 
$5. Miss Ellen Townsend, 
$8. P. Simmons, G. G. King, 
Wm. Guild, Mrs. C. Tomp- 
kins, each $2. W. A. Clark, 
R. B. Kinsley, Mrs. M. F. H. 
Bull, each $1 

CONNECTICUT. 

JFfartford—LegAQj left by the 
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7 00 



late Hon. Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, through J. C. Parsons, 
Executor 1,000 00 

Bj Rev. John Orcutt, $16 25— 
Uhtonviile—Rev. J. A. Smith 

and wife, $5. W. Platner, 

$2. S. Q. Porter, $1 25. 

Geo. Richards, $1 9 25 

New Zondonr—}in. C. Chew, 

$3. Miss Law, $2 5 00 

Xorwich — Mrs. Mary H. Bull. . 2 00 



16 25 
OHIO. 

CedarmUe — Collection in Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, 
through H. M. Nisbet, Treas. 18 62 

CjLfUon — John H&rris 1 ou 

By Rev. B. 0. Plimpton, $86— 
I^crtkfield — John Armeltrong, 

$5. H.B.Long, $5 10 00 

Madison— DetL. A. Brooks. ... 5 uO 

Cleveland — John Lowman.... 5 (•0 

Youngatown—^^mnel Gibson... 5 00 

JSlnclearsville—W. K. Wilson... 6 00 

Ohautattqva 1 00 

Perrietlmra—h&06»\»T Graves, 

$10. John Dowlj, $5, John 

Taylor,$5 80 00 

LagvangB—S, P. Kent iO 00 

Swam. Creei-Mis. M. Willia $5. 

William Stacy. $8 8 00 

Bdrbor OmI>— Mrs. M. Roberts 6 00 
i'Vaterford—JtaaeB M. Middle> 

ton 10 00 

Sundry 100 

86 00 



54 00 



99 68 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBU. 
Miscellaneous 897 61 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

OHIO— PoZmyro-Stephen Ed- 
wards, to August, 1862 1 00 

mCElGtAV-lkonia Omtr*— 
David Cud worth, U^aa. 1864 2 00 

ILLINOIS— MQnticM — Geo. 
McKinley for Rev. John Haih 
ton, to .fan. 1868 '. . 1 00 

WISCONSIN— ^^oft-fi. a 

Johnson to date 100 

Total Repositorj 6 00 

Donations 987 87 

Legacv , 1,000 00 

MisceUaneoos 899 61 

Aggregate amoimt^ $1,698 S8 
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COLONIZATION. 

LETTER FROM J. H. B. LATROBE, PRESIDENT OP THE AMERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



To , Esq. — My Dear Sir : You ask me whether the 

plan of the President for the removal of the free people of color of 
the United States, with their own consent, to Central America, is, in 
any manner, the antagonist of the purposes of the American Coloni- 
zation Society ; and I reply, unhesitatingly, that it is not. 

Africa was originally selected by this Society as the most desirable 
of all the localities that had been, at any time, suggested for the 
purpose in view. The selection was the expression of a most delib- 
erate judgment. But the locality was not, necessarily, connected 
with the object of the Colonization Society, which is the preparation 
of a home to which the colored people may go, when circumstances 
beyond all human control, and rapidly accumulating, shall deprive 
them of all freedom of choice whether to go or stay, and leave them 
no alternative but removal. 

The great merit of Colonizationists, since the organization of the 
Society, in 1816, has been that, foreseeing these circumstances, they 
have steadily persisted, through good and evil reports, in endeavor- 
ing to provide for thein. The President admits that their endeavors 
have not failed, when he concedes, as he has lately done, that Liberia 
is a success. Now, if, in addition to the outlet which has been pro- 
vided in Africa, another shall be opened in Central America, another 
in Hayti, and others in yet unthought of places, so much the better 
will it be for both white and colored people, when the necessity for 
the emigration of the latter, as the alternative to starvation here, be- 
comes apparent to all men, whatever their complexion. 

It would be otherwise were it the object of the American Coloni- 
zation Society to build up settlements, to which settlements elsewheie 
would be rivals for a given trade. Then the President's plan would 
be antagonistic to ours. But our object being to provide a refuse 
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against a coming storm, for the sake of the parties exposed to it^ those 
who provide other refuges, and so multiply the means of safety, are 
our fellow laborers and not our opponents. To suppose otherwise 
would be as idle as imagining that a boiler which had half a dozen 
safety-valves was inferior to a boiler which had but one. Indeed, the 
American Colonization Society should rejoice to see the President's 
plan tried. The Society was too poor to make experiments in 1816, 
nor has it since been in a condition to attempt them, even had it felt 
disposed. 

Africa was selected, not because the constitution of the Society 
required it, but as a matter ot judgment, and the selection has turned 
out so happily that no settlements have been attempted since in other 
•regions. Still, it is within the range of possibility that it may not 
have been the best. The President, with means at his command 
which our Society never possessed, is going to test the question. If 
Central America turns out to be better than Liberia, as a home for 
the colored emigrant from the United States, every friend of th« 
colored race will thank the President for his persistence. 

The overriding success of Central America will still leave Liberia 
one of the great missionary agencies of the world; and if the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society shall not have provided a home for a people, 
it will, at least, have done enough to entitle itself to the thanks and 
blessings of the Christian world. 

I might stop now, with the reply thus given to your qnestion, but 
I desire to say a few words in regard to considerations lying at the 
root of this matter, and in vindication of those who selected Africa 
for their earliest efforts. 

The circumstances which will make the emigration of the free 
people of color a necessity hereafter, have already been generally re- 
ferred to. They are embraced in the simple statement that, while 
the arable land of the United States is a fixed quantity, very little of 
which, comparatively, remains to be taken up, the population of Ae 
United States has increased from twenty-three millions, in 1860, to 
thirty-three millions, in 1860 ; and will, at the same rate, be one 
hundred millions at the end of the century, and two hundred mil- 
lions in 1930, allowing even for the deductions to be made gro¥ring 
out of the present war. The effect of this rapid increase is, already, 
most apparent in the exclusion, by white men, of the free blacks from 
very many of their old employments. The pressure now felt is not 
going to diminish. On the contrary, it must increase, until a strife 
for bread takes place, in which the weaker of the two races, even now 
looking on each other as antagonists, must go to the wall; in other 
words, must emigrate or starve. 

'J'here is but one thing that can obviate this result — ^universal amal- 
gamation — an amalgamation that would destroy the distinctions of 
caste, and make of the two races a mongrel, but homogeneous people. 

On these grounds rests the whole theory of colonization, using tb« 
word here to express the purposes of the American Colonization So- 
ciety — the fixed quantity of land, the rapid increase of population, 
and the impracticability of general amalgamation. 
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No one denies the first two of these propositions. It is the last, 
only, which is disputed. It is not necessary to discuss it here. Those 
who believe that the two races of white and black can be amalga- 
. mated into one : who would be willing that we should become mon- 
.gteh, were amalgamation practical, or who fancy that, in a redundant 
population of distinct races, the white man will divide the loaf, al- 
.ready too little for himself, with the black man, cannot be affected by 
any argument that could now be made. At any rate, colonization 
asBumes such an amalgamation to be impracticable. 

With regard, next, to the wisdom of selecting Africa as the future 
liome of the free colored people of the United States. 

In the first place, Africa was the home of their forefathers, and its 
.elimate one, which, hostile to the white race, was congenial to the 
black. 

Again, although distant, yet distance has not prevented the im- 
portation of the race into America, and the length of the voyage, after 
itU, in 1816, was less than the voyages which brought the Pilgrims 
to this country, and whose length interposed no difficulty in the way 
of emigration to the early settlements in America. Even now it is 
far shorter than the voyages which are peopling California and Aus- 
tralia with emigrants whose motives for removal are far less cogent 
than those which operate now, and will operate hereafter with irre- 
sistible force, upon the free colored population. 

Again, Africa was a home for the free blacks, to which the white 
man could not follow them, to revive in the Old World the contests 
of the New. In Africa, climate stands in the place of armies and 
fortifications, and this was a consideration peculiar to Africa, and not 
connected with any part of the American continent or its adjacent 
lihinds. 

And again, colonization was to depend at last upon commerce, and 
Africa was a virgin market, access to which was a desideratum, and 
no better access to which, for commercial purposes, could be obtained, 
than through colonies of free colored people from the United States, 
accustomed, for generations, to. the habits and dealings of civilized 
society, and competent to conduct the commerce, which, while it en- 
. riched them pecuniarily, would make them strong and powerful by 
the numbers which, through its aid, would find their way to them. 

All these considerations, which entered into the judgment formed in 
1816, have since operated in the building up of Liberia. It is to them 
ihat the "success" referred to by the President is to be attributed. 

In this connection, let us look at this Central American plan ; the 
reasons urged in support of it. 

In the first place, Central America is not the home of the black 
man, but of a wholly diffarent race, as distinct from his as is the 
white race, and its climate is one in which the white man can live 
and thrive. 

In the next place, although it is nearer to this country than Africa, 
which is one of the main arguments urged in its favor, yet this prox- 
imity operates both ways. It has taken the power of Spain, and the 
existence of a strong party in the United States, and the powers of 
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France and England to prevent the annexation of CuBa to this coun- 
try; and how long, is it thought, will the feeble colony of Central 
America, or even a nation of free blacks there, be able to resist the 
inroads of the whites into a land where they can live, where the 
precious metals and coal, which, when in the right place, is more 
precious than all, may be found, perhaps, to offer the same tempta- 
tions that have carried thousands and tens of thousands from the 
Eastern to the Western shores of the continent of America, and this^ 
too, when a seven-days' voyage is all that intervenes. 

Such a result may not take place for years ; the present generation 
may pass away and not see it, and the next generation too ; hat, when 
the increase of population shall crowd all classes in the United States, 
Central America, if it possesses the attraqtions for the blacks which 
its friends claim for it, will not be the only place where the white 
man can live exempt from the overflow of a population that has 
'' o'erborne its continent." In truth, proximity, looking to the fu- 
ture, and colonization has few relations except with the future, is an 
objection rather than a recommendation to the Central American 
scheme. 

In the next place, as has been already »aid, the white naan can live 
and thrive in Central America, whose climate, therefore, affords no 
protection against the raids and forays and intrusions of his restless 
and ambitious race. 

Peopled originally by the Spaniards, after the Mexican coDquest, 
it remained under their control until revolution made it independentr 
White men, and men crossed with Indian blood, still hold rule there. 
The white population is scant only because there are other places^ 
where the white man can do better. 

It is left in its present condition only until these places shall be 
filled up, and Central America becomes attractive enough to invite 
emigration, or the pressure of population at home causes a requisition 
there that compels it. For, after all, it is either the attraction of the 
new or the repulsion of the old home, or both combined, that ha» 
cfFccted all the colonizations that have taken place from the days of 
the Phoenicians to the present time. In this view of the case, then, 
emigration to Central America will result in little more than the con- 
tinuation of the labor of the black man for the white that has been 
going on for centuries, with this difference, however, that while here- 
tofore the labor has been around and about existing homes, in the 
case of Central America it will be in the preparation of homes for 
future generations of white men. It is not the bee alone who toils 
for others than itself, as Virgil knew and said, and as experience, 
since his day, has continued to demonstrate. 

And in the next place, Central America possesses in a very small 
degree the elements of that commerce upon which, alone, can coloni- 
zation safely depend. Congress may appropriate money enough to 
make the Central American experiment, but it cannot be expected to 
continue these appropriations beyond a limited period. After that, 
emigration must be self-paying and voluntary. Such has been the 
case with every successful emigration in the history of the worldr 
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Australia was originally a penal settlement, to which convicts, as 
emigrants and settlers, were sent at Government expense. 

The emigration, however, that has made Australia what it is, and 
given to it its present promise, has been a voluntary and self-paying 
one, encouraged, in the first place, by the wool-growing facilities of 
tke country, and afterwards by the discovery of gold, but carried on 
wholly by a healthy and profitable commerce. Of the same descrip- 
tion has been the emigration to California. Convicts were formerly 
sent to Maryland and Virginia at the public cost, but it has been 
tlie self-paying emigration of Europe that has made us what we are. 

In determining, then, the comparative merits of Liberia and Cent- 
ral America as localities for the colonization of free people of color, 
fatore probabilities, looking to commerce, become of primary import- 
ance, and here, it must at once be admitted, that the preponderance 
u altogether in favor of Liberia, as one of the portals of the vast con- 
tinent which thirsts for the products of civilization as the sands thirst 
for the dew. We have had the commerce of Central America for 
years, and it is utterly insignificant. 

Nor can any number of colonies of free blacks that may be planted 
tBere, or any nation that may grow out of them, give to it the im- 
portance which the commerce of Africa has for years past enjoyed, 
both in Europe and America. It is only necessary to read the travels 
of recent African explorers to appreciate the present value, and be 
flaitigfiad of the growing demand of the commerce here referred to. 
Livingstone found cotton goods with the stamps of mills in Massa- 
chnsetts on the upper waters of the Zambesi, and Barth furnishes, in 
detail, the data, which shows that nothing is wanted but facility of 
aeoe»3 to open markets in Africa for all the products of our manu- 
fkctories. 

Every year, as some new explorer enters the field, multiplies the 
evidence in this respect. England has had for some time a line of 
steamers to the Bight of Benin, whose profits are amply remunera- 
tive, and in other ways has been using her best efforts to reach the 
new markets that Africa contains. France is doing her part for the 
flame purpose, and the commercial statistics of this country show how 
large has been the increase of the African trade. The late act of 
Congress recognizing the independence of Liberia, and thus freeing 
our trade from an injurious discriminating duty, will produce a still 
fbrther increase. 

The following statistics, prepared by William Coppinger, Esq., the 
Secretaiy of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, and to be found 
in the last report of the Society at Washington, afford some idea of 
the rapidity of the growth of African trade : 

** In 1853 the export of palm oil from Lagos was 160 tons ; in 1857 the 
declared value of tnis, with a few other articles, was £1,062,800. From 
Abbeokuta, interior a short distance from Lagos, the increase of raw cotton 
has been enormous. In 1852, 9 bags, or 1,810 pounds were exported; in 
1868, 1,819 bags, or 220,000 pounds ; and in .1857, 8,447 bags, or 416,841 
poands. From the Island of Sherbro, near the northern confines of Li- 
oeria, a cotton trade has sprune up in six years to the value of £61,000 for 
the last twelve months reported. Sixty thousand tons of palm oil arc esti- 
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mated as sent annually from the western coast of Africa, and the quantity 
that reached Great Britain during the year 1859 was 804,326 cwt. 

'^ The exports of British goods during the first six months of the three 
past years are stated as follows : 

1858. 1859. 1860. 

To Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold 

€oast, British £95,404 £148,538 £139,643 

To other parts of West Coast of Africa 336,939 344,710 471,619 

Total £432,343 £493,248 £611,262 



<* This table shows an increase of nearly forty per cent, in quantity and 
value, compared with 1850, and about fifteen per cent, in quantity and forty 
per cent, in value over 1858." 

Iq fine, ccmmerce seems to have kept pace with those exigencies 
which make colonization a necessity, and may be safely relied upon 
as the all-sufficient means of taking to Africa the free blacks of the 
United States, in the same way that it has been bringing to America 
the redundant population of the Old World. A penal settlement 
may be maintained at the cost of Government, as Botany Bay was by 
England ; a colony may be founded, and for a season be kept up by 
voluntary contributions of benevolent individuals, as Liberia has been 
by the American Colonization Society ; but the emigration which i^ 
to transplant a people from one continent to another, must be a vol- 
untary, self-paying emigration, brought about by the convictions of 
interest, depending, as already said, upon the attractions of the new 
home or the repulsions of the old one, or both combined. 

Such will be the emigration of thejjfree colored people from the 
United States ; and whether it shall take place to Africa or to Ghiri- 
qui, in Central America, must depend upon the commerciiJ interests 
that will be developed in the ordinary course of events in a vast con- 
tinent or in the petty State to which the attention of those most in- 
terested is now invoked. This is a question which the free people 
of color must determine for themselves. They have the intelligence 
to do so. The President proposes to afford them the opportunity. 
It is hoped they may avail themselves of it. They have tried Hayti, 
and Trinidad, and Demarara. Let them now make trial of Chiriqoi. 

The argument here suggested, however satisfactory to many, ought 
not to stand against a successful experiment in Central America; 
and colonizationists would only show their willingness to sacrifice the 
interest of the free blacks to mere pride of opinion were they to <»- 
pose its being made. 

Very truly and most respectfully, yours, 

JNO. H. B. LATROBE, 
President American Colonization Socief^^ 

Baltimore, September 5, 1862. 
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THE NEW NATIONALITY. 



NUMBER I. 

Oofngress admitted at its late session a new member into the familj 
of nations with which this Government has diplomatic relations. It 
is Liberia — land of the free — situated on the west coast of Africa, 
between ten degrees on each side of the equator; extending about 
six hundred miles along the shore, and from fifty to one hundred 
miles into the interior, comprising about thirty thousand square miles 
of territory, with more than three hundred thousand inhabitants, of 
which some fifleen thousand are emigrants, and their descendants, 
from the United States. 

It is wholly a country of colored people. No person can be a 
citizen who does not admit that African blood runs in his veins. 
Its present Chief Magistrate, Stephen Allen Benson, is a man of 
pure Negro extraction — a native of Maryland in this country, carried 
by his parents, when a child of six years, in 1822, to that colony, 
which was then forming the nucleus of Liberia. Its Government 
resembles our own. It has a " Declaration of. Independence," a 
*• Constitution," a Legislature, composed of a Senate and House of 
Representatives elected by the people, a Supreme and other courts of 
justice, a small navy, and a well-trained militia. The President and 
Vice President must be thirty-five years of age, and have property 
to the amount of $600 : and their term of office is two years. The 
members of the House are elected fot two years, and of the Senate , 
for four years.- Universal freedom prevails under its jurisdiction. 
The English is the national laiiguage. The tastes, and customs, and 
symjpathies of the people are eminently American. 

It has able men in the professions, industrious men in the field, 
skillful men in the shop, shrewd men in the market. It has good 
<^tizens, with more than fifty Christian churches, and three thousand 
eommunicants, and as many Sabbath school children. It has schools 
and seminaries, and a college with competent instructors. The press 
ulso is there, with its regular issues of the newspaper and other pub- 
lications. 

Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, so named after President Monroe 
of this country, a distinguished friend of the settlement, is beauti- 
fully situated on Cape Mesurado, about seventy-five feet above the 
level of the sea, in 6° 19' north latitude and 11° west longitude. Its 
population is about three thousand five hundred. Its position is 
peculiarly favorable for commerce with the interior, by means of the 
St Paul's, the Junk, and other navigable rivers. 

The college edifice lately erected there, has a commanding site, on 
a twenty acre field for play grounds — granted by the Government. 
It was built by the beneficence of good people in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and vicinity. Four thousand acres of land is donated to this 
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institution by the Liberian Legislature. Ex-President Eoberts (a 
Methodist), is President; Rev. Alexander Crummell (an Episcopa- 
lian) and Kev. E. H. Blyden (a Presbyterian) are Professors. It is 
already supplied with a respectable library and geological cabinet, 
and is soon to receive pupils. 

The entire faculty are just now on a visit to this country. The 
buildings, streets, manners, and customs of the people of Monrovia 
are very much like those of places similarly situated in this country. 
The inhabitants are as industrious, moral, religious, and happy, as 
those of any like place in the world. 

The Monrovians are great Sabbatarians. Says Gerard 'Ealston, of 
London: "They go constantly to church; and so closely do they 
respect the Sabbath, that when the Prince de Joinville, the captain 
of the French frigate Belle Polee, came into their port on Sunday, 
and offered to salute their flag, it was declined because of their un- 
willingness to have the Sabbath desecrated. So, also, when Captain 
Eden, of one of her majesty's ships, was ordered to call at Monrovia 
to salute the flag, provided it would be returned, when he was in- 
formed that it could not be done on that day, being Sunday, but it 
would be done on the following day, (Monday.) Captain Eden, 
being pressed for time, saluted on Sunday, with the understanding 
that the salute would be returned to the first British cruiser that 
came into port." 

The climate of Liberia is warm, but equable, and tempered by 
frequent rains and daily sea-breezes. The year has two seasons — the 
wet, beginning about the middle of May, and the dry, commencing 
at the middle of November. The average temperature of the former 
being about seventy-five degrees, and of the latter about eighty de- 
grees, so that the heat is never so great there as it is at times in this 
country. This is a salubrious clime to the man of color, but noxious 
to the whiles. *' Many attempts," says Gerard Ralston, " have been 
made by different nations — Portuguese, Dutch, English, French, 
Danes, and Swedes — to establish settlements of white colonies on 
various intertropical portions of the African coast, and all have fisdled 
from the same cause — the deadly nature of the climate. 

The average length of the life of the white man there is said to be 
less than four years, while the colored immigrant will live as long as 
others of his race in America.* All immigrants, however, have to 
pass through a brief acclimating fever, in which death now I'arelj 
occurs. It is remarkable that foreigners must spend the night on 
board ship, while they may be on land from eight o'clock, A. M., to 
eight o'clock, P. M., with safety from the miasma. 

The two largest rivers within the present limits of Liberia are the 
Cavally, in the southeast, navigable to vessels of fifteen feet draft for 
eighty miles, and the St. Paul's, in the northwest, navigable for six- 
teen miles to ships of twelve feet draft, and extending into the coun- 
try three hundred miles, through a fertile and beautiful region. 
Numerous small streams, some of which are half a mile wide fifty 
miles from the ocean, are navigable for small boats various distances. 

*We view these statements as in some degree erroneous — ^En. 
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Excellent fish abound in all these streams. The soil yields a rapid 
and abundant reward, being exceedingly fertile and prolific for al- 
most every kind of tropical fruit. Half a million of coffee trees are 
under cultivation, and considerable quantities of this article are ex- 
ported to Europe and this country. A single individual raised last 
year sixty thousand pounds of sugar. Cotton, being also indigenous 
to the soil, is beginning to be extensively cultivated, and a large 
trade in this staple, it is expected, will soon be opened with the na- 
tions in the interior, who raise and manufacture into cloths annu- 
ally, as estimated by Mr. Crummell, not less than one million of 
pounds. Palm oil and the palm nut are prominent articles of export, 
the annual traffic of which on the west African coast is valued at 
more than ten millions of dollars. 

Forty vessels are owned and manned by the Liberians, and their 
coDunerce with this and other countries is already greater than that 
of New York for the first half centi^y of its existence. 

From'recent official tables, it appears that of sixty countries with 
which the United States have established conmiercial relations, 
Liberia stands number eighteen in the scale of importance, the value 
of our annual trade with her being — exports $2,062,728, imports' 
$1,755,916. 

The facilities of LiberiiEi for expansion into the interior are abund- 
ant. Explorations have been made eastward from Monrovia to the 
distance of some three hundred miles, which bring to light the most 
tempting inducements to the formation of new settlements and the 
introduction of the arts of civilized life. The native tribes are favor- 
ably disposed toward the Hepublic — and in their physical, mental, 
moral, and social condition, they promise much more of good than 
many of the coast tribes. Vast resources of wealth, agricultural, 
mineral, and industrial, have been found in these "regions beyond," 
and their capabilities are such that all the colored population of the 
globe could not exhaust them for ages. A wide and most inviting 
field is here open for all the people of color in this country, and for 
the most enterprising commercial, philanthropic, and Christian labors. 
It is fit that the Hepublic which has opened the door to this interior 
region should be recognized by Our Government. We rejoice that 
this act of justice and policy is at last done. All honor to the noble 
men, dead and living, of every part of our country^ who have labored 
for this auspicious result. 

NUMBER II. 

In addition to what we said last week, we would add further — The 
origin of Liberia is worthy of notice. It is purely American, philan- 
thropic, and Christian. As early as 1770, before the American 
revolution, the scheme of civilizing and christianizing the natives of 
Africa by means of her returning children from this country, was 
broached by ftev. Samuel Hopkins of Newport, Rhode Inland, and 
other good men in different parts of the country. In 1816 it as- 
sumed organic form at Washington, being directly stimulated at that 
period by the palpable necessity of making some better provision for 
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tlie free people of color — the manumitted slaves and the recaptured 
natives of Africa — than could hy any means be eflfected on this con- 
tinent. At its head stood Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, as 
President, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Henry Kutgers, of New York, 
Samuel Smith, of Maryland, W. Phillips, of Massachusetts, Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, Robert Ralston, of Pennsylvania, John Tay- 
lor, of Caroline, Virginia, Robert Finley, of New Jersey, Mr. Henry 
Crawford, of Georgia, and Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, as Vice 
Presidents — with many of the greatest statesmen and the best philan- 
thropists of those halcyon days, from every part of our country, en- 
rolled as members of the ^^ American Colonization Society,** 

Under the auspices of this Society, explorations for a settlement of 
colored people on the west coast of Africa were made by Rev. Samuel 
J. Mills, of Connecticut, and Rev. E. Burgess, of Massachusetts, and 
others. Purchases of land from the natives were made, and in Jan- 
uary, 1820, the first emigrants efibarked at New York for the com- 
mencement of the colony which was the nucleus of the present 
Liberia. Slave traders and pirates from all civilized nations then 
infested all that region. 

More than forty slave factories existed there, from which thousands 
of victims were taken to foreign lands. Whole tribes had nearly 
been annihilated by the desolating traffic of 'the slaver, and the coast 
for a considerable distance into the interior had been almost depopu- 
lated. The natives had been corrupted with every vice and crime of 
civilization of which savages are capable, and if there were any spot 
on earth more than another where Satan had his "seat of abomina- 
tions,'' it would seem to have been Cape Mesurado and the vicinity. 

It was not, therefore, to be expected that a peaceful Christian set- 
tlement could easily be made. Great perils must attend any efforts 
of that kind. Great sacrifices of life and labor and of treasure might 
naturally be required. Many years, it might be anticipated, would 
be needful to mature the little colony of " feeble folk" into a strong 
Republic. Moreover, though history indicated that the law of colo- 
nization among all other people was favorable to their success, yet the 
inscrutablility of Providence respecting the future destiny of the 
native tribes and of their returning descendants, might justly try the 
strongest faith. 

Nevertheless, what do we now see ? A Christian Republic^ an 
honorable and prosperous Nationality for the man of color, wrought 
out in little more that a single generation upon the continent of his 
forefathers, the slavers banished, the "factories" demolished, vice 
and crime put to shame, and sorrow and tears changed into joy and 
songs, " the wilderness and the solitary place glad," and " the desert 
rejoicing and blossoming as the rose." Surely this is an abundant 
reward for all ^e labors and munificence that have been bestowed 
upcn Liberia. 

History docs not furnish a more distinguished example of success 
in a colony in the face of similar obstacles. No benevolent enterprise 
was ever more clearly favored by Divine Providence. No Mends of 
a good cause ever had more satisfactory reasons for joy in their benefi- 
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cent work, than they who have so unselfishly bestowed their sympa- 
thies and their charities upon African colonization. Thaone million 
of dollars bestowed by benevolent people upon this object, and the 
moral and material aid given it indirectly by our Government in years 
past, have been wisely invested, and we are reaping "an hundred 
fold now in this time." May this magnificent enterprise prosper 
until Africa shall be civilized and evangelized, and her " sons from 
^ far," and the " daughters from the ends of the earth," flock to her 
in admiration and joy! 

It is remarkable that just at this point of time our Government 
has recognized Liberia, by the establishment of diplomatic relations. 
This act is the result of the labors of many good men for many years 
in all parts of our country, and is not to be attributed to any political 
party or particular administration. From the time of Thomas Jef- 
ferson to that of Abraham Lincoln, the Government of the United 
States has " never treated Liberia otherwise than as an independent 
State." It has merely refrained from entering into diplomatic rela- 
tions with that State, as it does with many others whose independ- 
ence is not questioned. Its support in various ways has uniformly 
been given to the enterprise of establishing there an African Nation- 
ality, but, though th0 friends of Liberia have often petitioned for 
the formation of treaties of commerce, &c., Congress has never granted 
the request until now, in the day of this country's trouble. 

Never have Africa and the welfare of her descendants in other 
lands attracted so general and so profound interest among all philan- 
thropists and Christians at this day. The question of what shall be 
done with and for the rapidly increasing free colored people of this 
country lies now at the door of every American patriot. The notion 
of their attaining perfect social equality, and the highest happiness, 
by remaining here alongside of the white man and " fighting it out," 
is now entertained by few. They must go somewhere — subserviency 
or annihilation must ensue if they remain. Independence, culture, 
and the highest positions can only be achieved by emigration. How 
benignant, therefore, is the Providence which has raised up Liberia, 
and opened her doors wide and made them attraetive, for the exi- 
gencies of this generation I How significant the birth of an African 
Nationality, with an American form of Government, the English 
language and Bible, and the Protestant religion — a Nationality erected 
by the hands of enterprising people of color, who have gone out from 
among us "to seek a right way" for themselves and their "little 
ones," and to build up the institutions of civilized life for their 
brethren in Africa ! The American Negro herein fulfils, under Prov- 
idence, a mission of the most grave and select nature. No other 
class of people on earth could perform such a work in Africa. The 
Caucasian of the Anglo-Saxon and other families has attempted in 
vain to achieve that end. It has pleased God to use the colored man 
of this country for introducing civilization and religion into that 
continent; for though Sierra Leone had an existence as early as 
1787, the nucleus of that English colony was some American Negroes 
who were shipped from Newfoundland to London after the revol 
tionary war. 
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Let American Christians ponder this fact, when their faith is taxed 
by the great and grievous evils which colored people experience in 
this land. Let statesmen reflect on it before they embrace schemes 
of colonization on this continent, which, though they may serve to 
modify certain present trials, will only augment the severities of the 
future. Let even short-sighted politicians and stock-jobbers consider 
it, before they inflict still greater injuries upon the welfare of the 
man of color ; by using men only as a stepping-stone to place and 
gain ! Let the authorities of our Government regard the use which 
Divine Providence is making of the American Negro in Africa, 
before they consent to yield up the recaptives to the lowest bidder 
among foreign nations, and the freed slaves of the South, and other 
colored people of the North, either to the tender mercies of a Chiri- 
qui company, or of an idle and profitless experiment. That patriot- 
ism which aims chiefly to " get rid of the negroes" with the least 
expense, and in the quickest possible way, is as blind and destructive 
to the best interests of our country as it is selfish and cruel toward 
the colored race. 

Africa is the providential home of the man of color, and he will 
never find rest until he enters that home. Past events teach this 
truth, present realities enforce it, and no partial and temporary ex- 
pedients will ever destroy its force. Let, then, the friends of the 
colored race and of our troubled country accept with all readiness the 
aid which Liberia now proffers Americans, for the solution of the 
great and ever troublesome problem of the Negro and his destiny. 
Let them encourage her endeavors to attract with " cords of love " 
this depressed portion of our population to the sunny home and hon- 
orable nationality which, for them, she is now beautifying and ma- 
turing with the graces of civilization and religion. 

Liberia alone can receive, and with the proper aid from this coun- 
try, safely provide for fifty thousand or more immigrants, and within 
a short time she could give a peaceful home to every descendant of 
Africa now on American soil. Let her have our help, and our great 
debt to Africa is paid by our benevolence. Let the auspicious recog- 
nition be followed by deeds of justice and humanily to the daughter 
of our munificence, and America be saved by the redemption of 
Africa. 
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It is unnecessary to invite special attention to the able letter of J. H. B. 
Latrobe, Esq., the President of the American Colonization Society, repleie 
with facts and arguments enforcing the importance of the great scheme of 
the American Colonization Society upon the public judgment. The sub- 
ject of this letter is rising into the magnitude originally predicted by the 
founders of the institution, and must extend its benefits to those vast mul- 
titudes which it has ever embraced in its benevolence. Constitutionally con- 
fined in its direct action to free colored people, its moral influence was designed 
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and has extended far beyond them to all slaves that shall be Tolantariljr 
emancipated, and to the entire African race. In all States of the South 
have been found individuals penetrated with a sense of the value of freedom 
to others as well as to themselves, and anxious to bestow this boon upon 
their slaves in such way as should conduce most effectually to their welfare 
find to that of their race. A similar sentiment has, from the origin of our 
Government, pervaded many minds at the North, and they have rejoiced 
to see liberty conferred upon slaves prepared to receive it, in such manner 
as to render it a blessing alike to society, themselves, and the country most 
appropriately their home. Justly has it been said that African coloniza' 
tion is a "circle of philanthropy, every segment of which tells and testi- 
fies to the beneficence of the whole." The doctrine of the unity of the 
human race, and also that of the unity and universality of Christian benev- 
olence, are maintained both by reason and Revelation ; and while it should 
be left to our free people of color to choose their own homes, many great, 
considerations may move them to turn their eyes and hearts to Africa as 
that of brightest hope and promise. Let them consider the Providence of 
€k)d in human affairs, in their own history, in preparing for them a free and 
independent national home on the African coast ; in opening before them, 
there, a boundless region for distinction and happiness, for usefulness and 
duty, where, as ChristianJs, they may proclaim the Divine law and the lib- 
erty and consolations of the everlasting Gk)spel, turn the habitations of 
cruelty into dwellings of peace, and the shadow of death into the morning. 

Our free people of color are urged to go to Hay ti, Demarara, and Central 
America, but the reasons for emigration to these countries seem inconsider- 
able in comparison with those on the side of Liberia. But let those who 
desire to try them, make the experiment. Yet thoughtful men of color 
will naturally consider that in attempting a new settlement in a new 
region, they will have much hard and difficult experience to learn, which the 
people of Liberia have been acquiring during forty years, under many wise 
teachers, who have surrendered life in their service. Are not the people 
of Liberia emphatically their kindred and friends ? Have they not emi- 
grated from the same States, many from the same neighborhoods ? Have 
they not gone to Africa with the expectation that their brethren would 
follow, and be welcomed to the great inheritance for the African race ? 

And can any one doubt that the exiled children of Africa in this Republic 
are peculiarly adapted to plant civilized institutions, a free Govern- 
ment, and the Christian faith in their ancestral land ; that they will find 
the climate, productions, and people of their mother country suited to their 
constitutions and identified with them, so as to be emphatically theirs, in 
a sense in which no other country is theirs ; and that on the shores of Africa 
they will stand forth and say, as they could say nowhere else, "This is our 
own, our native land." Here are we summoned to the mightiest work for 
our posterity, our race, and humanity, ever assigned to any people ; that 
long disciplined in a foreign land, we now return home to enlighten and 
bless African nations — our brethren — to rescue them from cruel idolatries 
and ages of superstition and bondage, and introduce them to a knowledge 
of Him who came " to preach liberty to the captive and the opening of the 
prison houses to them that are bound." 
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In the Afaican Kepository for September, 1830, we discussed at some 
length " South Carolina Opinions of the Colonization Society," and main- 
tained — 

"1. That those who established the Society looked for aid to the Statei 
and to the National Government, and that themselves, by their constitu- 
tion, were to co-operate, if practicable, with those powers in effecting these 
objects. 

** 2. That they had no desire or intention of interfering in any way with 
the rights or the interests of the proprietors of slaves. 

** 3. That they considered slavery a great moral and political evil, and 
cherished the hope and belief that the successful prosecution of these ob- 
jects would offer powerful motives and exert a persuasive moral influence 
in favor of voluntary emancipation." 

These views, we believe, met with the general approbation of the Mends 
of the Society, since generous aid has been given to it since that day by 
individuals and States at the So^th, and nearly if not one half the emigrants 
to Liberia have been composed of slaves voluntarily liberated. The great 
men of Virginia and other southern States looked anxiously for the adop- 
tion of measures on the part of particular States, with the co-operation of 
the Greneral Government, of benefit not only to the free people of color, but 
for the manumission and colonization of slaves by the liberality of masters 
and the consent of State Legislatures. The resbsution of the Hon. Bufus 
King, of New York, laid Upon the table of the Senate, indicating the pub- 
lic lands as a fund to be applied to this end, met the approbation of Mr. 
Madison and Judge Marshall, and even as early as February, 1824, Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Sparks, gave his sanction to the scheme, ob- 
serving that in the disposition of these unfortunate people, *^here were two 
rational objects to be distinctly kept in view : First, the establishment of a 
colony on the coast of Africa, which may introduce among the aborigines 
the aids of cultivated life and the blessings of civilization and science. By 
so doing we may make them some retribution for the long course of inju- 
ries we have been committing on their population. And considering that 
these blessings will descend to the nati natorum et que nasunter ah illiSf we 
shall in the long run have rendered them more good than evil. To fulfil 
this object the colony of Sierra Leone promises well, and that of Mesurado . 
adds to our prospect of success . ******* 

** The second object, and the most interesting to us, as coming home to 
our physical and moral characters, to our happiness and safety, is to provido 
an asylum to which we can by degrees send the whole of that population 
from among us, and establish them under our patronage and protection m 
a separate, free, and independent people in some country and climate 
friendly to human life and happiness." It is true Mr. Jefferson thought 
the colonization of our whole black population in Africa impracticable, but 
this letter was penned in the dawn of African colonization, and long before 
Liberia had acquired her extensive territory or her independence as a re- 
publican State. 

But the great events of the time call general attention to African coloni- 
sation in its wide relations and grand proportions. The interests and des- 
tiny of the black as well as of the white race seem to be more and mort 
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involved in the progress of our great civil war. We cannot, if we would, 
close our ^es to this fact — a fact which forces itself upon us from all direc- 
tions. It has occupied the deliberations both of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the Government. The proposal of the President to the 
"border States we have presented to public consideration. It was submitted 
as a measure of union and peace. The emancipation of slaves in the 
IMstrict of Columbia and the appropriation of $100,000 to aid in their 
colonization indicated the sentiment of our Government and people on the 
■abject. 

The report of the select committee of nine (printed, but upon which there 
was no action during the last session of Congress,) proposing to aid the 
border States in the abolishment of slavery and the colonization of the black 
population from their limits, although regarding with favor the Central 
American colonization, indicates a strong and generous purpose by propos- 
ing to devote $20,000,000 to the accomplishment of this great measure. t 

On the 10th day of August the President of the United States gave audi- 

• 

once to a committee of colored men, invited to meet him, and addressed them 
in the kindest and most persuasive manner, expressing his hope that they 
would take into consideration the question of colonization, and his purpose 
and wish to aid them to secure comfortable homes in some part of Central 
America, and desiring them to consider whether they would co-operate with 
him in this enterprise. More recently Senator Pomeroy, " to whom the first 
movement is to be entrusted, has issued an address to the free colored peo- 
ple of the United States, and which has been approved by the President, in 
which he proposes, at as early a date as five weeks from the time of the address, 
to take out to Central America a colony of five hundred colored persons, to 
be settled permanently in that country. The immediate point of their des- 
tination is to be Chiriqui — well known from the discoveries of ancient gold 
there — in New Granada, which is but a week's voyage from the port of New 
York. They are to be carried out and supported for the first season at Gov- 
ernment expcHse, a small fund for that purpose having been appropriated 
by the last Congress. The sum required will be small, as they will be car- 
ried out in national vessels, while the country to which they emigrate is so 
fertile, and so profuse in edible products of all sorts, that the only support 
required will be implements and seeds, and a temporary supply of provis- 
ions. " 

It is little agreeable to our sense of right and reason that in such northern 
States as are most averse to slavery there should be found much opposition 
to allow of the introduction among their people of men of the African race, 
and that stern legislation should be adopted against them. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Ledger alludes with emphatic condemnation to laws enacted 
in several of the northern States to the disadvantage of the people of color, 
and denounces the disabilities and restrictions imposed upon them as " re- 
pugnant to love, justice, religion, and humanity." Yet, while the present 
condition of things is regretted, and especially that a class of men who, un- 
der their many embarrassments, have nevertheless made rapid progress in 
education, morality, and respectability, should have so many barriers cast 
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in the way of their advancement. Yet, taking things and men as they are, 
and not as we might wish them to be, the writer justly adds : 

**It is wise for us to make Africa the point to which black emigration, with 
the cODsent of the emigrants, should be encouraged ; it is the land natural to the 
race, and where they may extirpate the horrid slave trade, develope a mighty 
commerce, and extend a knowledge of arts, science, literature, and religion; itis 
the country most exclusively their own, where caste wili be least unfavorable, 
and where nature has erected the most insurmountable barrer against any 
molestation. 

" Let no one be staggered by want of faith in the practicability of the set- 
tlement of our colored population in Liberia — not much more distant than we 
are from Europe. It is not to be done in a year. Such operations are not la 
the order of God's providence. In the meanwhile encourage ^heir gradual re- 
moval ; enlarge commercial intercourse with the young African Republic, and 
thus build up the means of cheap inter-communication — and let them see that 
while here they are under the law of caste, that there they are men, and their 
manhood universally acknowledged. The consequence seems certain that 
tiiere will be an exodus gradually increasing with the facilities, until perhaps 
the nations of the earth may see a repetition of that produced by the famine 
in Ireland of a dozen years ago. But even if this shall never be realized, at 
least a large removal may take place, conveying our language, civilization, and 
Christianity to the millions of that continent, and contributing to one of the 
greatest blessings in the history of the world — in one sense even greater thau 
that produced by the emigration hither, because not accompanied by the ex- 
tinction of the aborigines.'' 



As an important document, relating possibly in fiiture to the cause of col- 
onization and to the interests of our country and the African race, we pub- 
lish the following proclamation : 

A PROCLAMATION 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, do here- 
by procraim and declare that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will 
be prosecuted for the object of practically restoring the constitu- 
tional relation between the United States and the people thereof, 
in which States that relation is, or may be, suspended or disturbed ; 
that it is my purpose upon the next meeting of Congress to again 
recommend the adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuni* 
ary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all the slave States so 
called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion against the 
United States, and which States may then have voluntarily adopt- 
ed or thereafter may voluntarily adopt the immediate or gradual 
abolishment of slavery within their respective limits ; and that the 
effort to colonize persons of African descent with their consent 
upon this continent or elsewhere with the previously obtained 
consent of the Governments existing there, will be continued; that 
on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or any designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be thence- 
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forward and forever free, and the Executive Government of the 
'United States, including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will 
do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual freedom ; that the Execu- 
tive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, 
designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the IJnited 
{States, and the fact that any State or the people thereof shall on 
that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters of such States shall have participated, 
shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof are not 
then in rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress entitled 
"An actio make an additional article of war," approved March 
lUf 1862. and which act is in the words and figures lollowing: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houae of Repreeentativea of the United States 
0f America in Congrete aeeembled, That hereafter the following Bhall be pro- 
nalcated as an additional article of war, for the goyernment of the Army of 
the United States, and shall be obeyed and obseryed as such: 

Abticle — . All officers or persons in the military or nayal service of the 
United States are proliibited from employing any of the forces under their re. 
iqpective commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor, 
who may have escaped from any persons to whom such labor is claimed to be 
due, and any officer who stiall be found guilty by a court-martial of violating 
this article sbnll be dismissed from the service. 

Sac. 2. And be it further enacted. That this ^act shall take effect from and 
after its passage. 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled **An act 
to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, and to 
seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes," 
approved July 17, 1862, and which sections are in the words and 
figures following: 

Sbc. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons who shall here- 
after be engaged in rebellion against the Government of the United States, or 
who shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons 
and taking refuge within the lines of the Army ; and all slaves captured from 
such persons or deserted by them an<i coming under the control of the Gdv- 
enunent of the United States ; and all slaves of such persons found on (or 
being within) any place occupied by rebel forces and afterward occupied by 
the forces of the United States, shall be deemed captures (f war, and shall be 
forever free of their servitude and not again held as slaves. 

Sao. 10. And be it further enacted. That no slave escaping into any State, 
Territory, or District of Columbia, from any of the States shall be,delivered up, 
or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime or some of- 
fense against the laws, unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first make 
oath that the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged 
to be due, is his lawful owner, and has not been in arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid and comfort thereto ; 
aod no person engaged in the military or naval service of the United states 
shall, under any pretense whatever, assume to decide on the validity of Uie 
elaim of any person to the service or labor of any other person, or surrender 
20 
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up any such person to the claimant, on pain of being diemissed from the ser- 
Tice. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engag-ed in 
ihe military and naval service of the United States to observe, 
obey, and enforce, within their respective spheres of service, the 
act and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will, in due time, recommend that all citi- 
zens of the United States who shall have remained loyal thereto 
throughout the rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the consti- 
tutional relations between the United States and their respective 
States and people, If the relation shall have suspended or been dis- 
turbed) be compensated for all losses by acts of the United States, 
including' the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixtv-two, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the Presii^ent : ^ 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State* 



The Liberia Herald states that this lecture, by a brother of the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in Liberia, was the first delivered before the Ly- 
ceum of Monrovia. Its author died in Jamaica, The Lyceum has been 
renewed as the Young Men' Lyceum of Monrovia. The son of the authof 
of this lecture, now in the missionary service in Jamaica, expresaes a pur- 
pose of returning to his home in Liberia. 

ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BY COLONEL WILLIAM N. LEWIS IN MONROVIA, ON THB 
CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OP THE OLD MEN'& 
LYCEUM. 

Gentlemen of the Lyceum : It is with no little degree of sen- 
sibility of the extreme poverty of mind that I stand as a speaker 
before this meeting. The attitude that I assume is not one of my 
choice, as many of you are aware of, and had it not been that I con- 
ceived each of us bound to contribute what aid we can for our general 
and mutual improvement, I should have declined the honor of ad- 
dressing you, and given my assent to some one more capable and 
competent as a speaker, to interest you to-day. You are aware, Gen- 
tlemen of the Lyceum, that when I was called upon to say something 
on the anniversary of this Institution, you did not nor did I expect 
to have to address you thus publicly ; but notwithstanding this, in- 
competent as I am of addressing such an enlightened audience, I 
would have this respectable assembly know that I possess neither the 
vanity nor the presumption to conceive myself orator sufficient to 
duly interest them on so important an occasion, unwilling as I am to 
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g^re bflSok when called upon at like times and thms publicly exldbit 
my weakness. **»******^ 

This institution, denominated the ^^ Liberia Lyceum/^ was raised 
this day a year, tor the express object of diffusing a more general 
knowledge throughout the colony, and I need scarcely say, that, 
since its formation we have made some considerable improvement; 
for this fact must be conceded by all present. Without such Institu- 
tions for general improvement, in vain may we look forward and 
expect the prosperity of the colony. It is through the instrument- 
ality of such institutions that we may be enabled to look ahead with 
some degree of comparative composure and reasonableness to the time 
when Liberia shall become the seat of learning, and give to this vast 
and benighted region the arts and sciences. Again, if we would wish 
success from this institution and the building up of the colony, we 
must foster and nurture our lyceum. To neglect.it and the cultiva- 
tton of our minds will be the sinking daily and hourly of our colony, 
and the end disgrace, and the total defeat of the experiment of our 
becoming a People; and then the well merited stigma upon us of 
oar incapacity of becoming in this land a people, and the predictions 
of our enemies will be verified. 

God has endowed us with all the faculties of acquisition and given 
US a country wherein we may exercise them. In fact our very ex- 
istence in this land depends upon such efforts, and the progress we 
may make ; and if we fail to make the necessary improvement we 
shiUl not be able to maintain our position against the aborigines, for 
they will not fail to extirpate us from the country. Gentlemen of 
the lyceum, I need not say to you that on us as a people much de- 
pends, as well for the present prosperity as for the rising generation 
of this infant Republic. If we would be a people, let not our stated 
meetings and the business of the institution be neglected; let us apply 
ourselves closely to study, consistently with our daily vocations, and 
then we need have no fears of not having competent persons capable^ 
of doing and transacting all such affairs as are common to large and 
powerful countries. No — ^no room for fear : we shall have doctors 
of medicine, divines, statesmen, lawyers, philosophers, soldiers, &c. 
May I not ask what is it that causes our little colony, so thickly sur- 
rounded by the most ferocious cannibals, at times fr jm being swept 
off as with some mighty hurricane ? It is our advantage of a power — 
a power derived from learning and civilized life. I say it is this, and 
this alone, that induces them to honor and respect us and admit our 
superiority — for " knowledge is power." But, if we neglect our 
lyceum and fail to improve our minds, our civilization will decrease 
proportionably to our neglect, and deprive us of the only advantage 
we have over them, and thereby lay ourselves open to be swept away 
in a day. It is to the rising generation that we must look to govern 
Liberia, and if we neglect to improve the mind we may not go down 
to our graves in peace and quietness, in the hope that Liberia will 
prosper. No, we shall be degraded, and the original lords of the 
soil will treat our posterity as intruders. Can we look to America 
with any degree of certainty for help from our colored brethren ? 
No ; they are not coming to share a part of the weight which now is 
almost too heavy for us. 
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Already have the enemies of the colony suoceeded mncli in deter- 
ring the enlightened and respectable of our brothers from coming and 
joining with ns in rearing a mighty Republic in this land. We 
may have to receive some from the land that gave as birth, but they 
will be such as can do us very little good in rearing the structure of 
a Government and pushing us forward in the scale of respectability 
and political standing with other people. But rather, on the con- 
trary, they are calculated to retard our progress and throw contempt 
on the Libcrian character generally, with our surrounding neighbors, 
who will be sure to treat such accordingly^ and oftentimes will dispute 
with them for superiority, respectability, and standing.* 

You, who have left the land that gave you birth for the sole object 
of the enjoyment of liberty and equality ; that have tasted the sweets 
of liberty and possess all that fine sensibility of mind that places the 
human being above the brute and qualifies him for that enjoyment 
for. which his Maker designed him, it is to you that we look for the 
building up of this colony, and no others. The lyceum and kindred 
institutions are inherently calculated to give us the power to maintain 
a dignity and respectability in the colony. It will enable us to pur- 
sue all those branches of mental and civil improvement which are 
essential to every Government, and which eventually carry it into 
prosperity, wealth, and independence. We should appear unnatural 
after having all the advantages in this country for improvement and 
did not make them subservient to the advancement of the mind, 
which advancement is essentially necessary in every sphere of life. 
Without a degree of intelligence, a man is scarcely able properly 
to conduct any sort of business. Intellectuality is essential to 
man's immortal destiny ; for it puts him in a position to have just 
and correct conceptions of his Maker. The desire for knowledge 
is natural to every rational being, and appears to be a fundamental 
principle in the constitution of man. It is 'this desire which 
prompts men to contemplate creation and endeavor to ascertain the 
nature and qualities of matter in its various forms and conditions. 
Man, the noblest work of creation, was made with all the faculties 
requisite for contemplating the results of the Creator's labor. ^His 
understanding possesses the power of taking in a vast variely'Of 
ideas in relation to the immense multiplicity of objects which are 
perceptible by his external senses. Hence the various departments 
of science he has cultivated, the sublime discoveries he has made, 
and the noble inventions which his nobler mind has evolved. By 
the power of understanding, all that is wanted is a disposition to 
excel in literary and scientific attainments, and then we may sur- 
vey the terraqueous globe in all its variety of land and water, conti- 
nents, islands, and oceans, and determine its magnitude, weight, 
figure, and motions with certainty ; explore its interior recesses ; de- 
scend into the bottom of seas; arrange and classify its infinite va- 
riety of vegetables and animals; analyze the invisible atmosphere 
with which it is surrounded and determine the elementary- principles 

"^Thcse views are very erroneous, though in some cases they may have 
appeared otherwise. 
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of nfliicli it is composed ; discover the nature of thunder and arrest 
the rapid lightning in its course; ascertain the law by which the 
pfainets are directed in their course ; weigh the masses of different 
worlds ; determine the size and distance of the stars and explain regions 
of the universe invisible to the unassisted eye, and whose distance prob- 
ably exceed all human calculation and comprehension. Gentlemen 
of the lyceum, what is it in the world of science that by study and 
perseverance we cannot attain to ? By means of scientific studies and 
investigations, we can transport ourselves across the mighty deep and 
at any time, during such a transportation determine, whether day or 
night, with nothing save an horizon of cloud and sea, our exact posi- 
tion, and direct our bark across the trackless waste of waters. We 
may employ steam machinery for impelling vessels against both wind 
and tide, and with velocity; and yet more, we may transport our- 
selves to the mid air even beyond the regions of the cloud. ♦ * * 
We can penetrate to regions of the universe immeasurably distant and 
contemplate the mountains and the vales, the rocks, and plains which 
diversify the scenery of different surrounding worlds. We can 
detect electricity in the invisible air and cause the hardest stone 
to melt like wax under its agency. We can direct the lightnings of 
heaven to accomplish our purposes. These, minds improved have 
achieved, but the field, wide and ample, still remains unexplored, and 
in the science of stars we know as yet little. Gentlemen, the sub- 
jects just mentioned are important enough to employ our minds, 
and who can contemplatively look on such subjects without feelings 
of gratitude and praise to his Maker for having bestowed the faculties, 
thereby putting him in a position for such sublime and delightful 
contemplation of His works. When man opens his eyes upon the 
wonderfully and sublimely magnificent objects that surround him, he 
is convinced that there is some supreme Intelligent Power that 
called them into existence and that governs universal nature. An 
immediate consciousness of his own weakness, impotence, and ' 
dependence, the pain and misery to which he is subjected, lead 
him to implore the mercy and favor of an Invisible Mighty Power, 
by fragrant incense of sacrifice, by the humble strains of adora- 
tion, or the pious supplication of a penitent heart and contrite 
spirit. Man, more or less, is a religious being. In every stage of 
society and in every country has this truth been demonstrated — 
from the Tartar, that roams the wilds of Asia, and the African, who 
traverses these woods, to the philosopher, who with telescope 
surveys the heavens, or in his laboratory busies himself with mat- 
ters of occult properties. The power of religion increases in pro- 
portion to the amount of knowledge gained. Religious reflections 
are the results of study ; which show finite man his nothingness 
and impresses him with the reverential awe which spontaneously 
arises in the student's breast as he discovers any important truth, 
or has revealed to him any new feature of nature — events which 
at all times are delightful and stupendous, because caused by a 
stupendous Power. Our institution bids fair to become the nur- 
sery for such thoughts ; and it is further calculated to fit us for all 
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the various duties devolving and that may devolve on us as mem- 
bers of a Government, and inspire us with a spirit of obedience to 
our rulers and our laws ; in fine, it teaches all the duties of a cit- 
izen. Are these, then, not sufficient inducements for us to follow 
up our pursuits of literary and scientific attainments ? I answer 
the question — yes. Another source of gratification which we shall 
enjoy in our pursuits, and that at all times renders the path of 
scientific study so agreeable, is that the mind will never be satis- 
fied. One fact only points to another ; one development only 
opens up another to our view, and which must also be examined 
and explored ; and so you go on ad infinitum, without being satis- 
fied and content : 

" Insatiate to the spring I fly, 
I drink, and yet am ever dry." 

Gentlemen of the lyceum, when we reflect on the causes that 
induced us to leave the land that gave us birth for this, not one 
there is but what must feel that he has been wronged. • • * 
We were liberty-seeking Pilgrims, determined to seek a land in 
which our capacities should be tested. And do you not think that 
if ever a wretch disbelieved it, he has discovered his error before 
this ? I should think so. Again, there are causes why we should 
attend particularly to the cultivation of the mind ; for I have no 
doubt that it would be truly gratifying to the benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic few — who are now our patrons, and foster us from time 
to time with money and services — to hear that our colony was im- 
proving much in literature, and that we bid fair to become a peo- 
ple. Let us deceive our enemies. We can and will be a people 
in this land. Though our feelings at times for our mother country 
are like those of him who has been made to forsake his near and dear 
relatives, yet w^e would die, yes, "die a thousand deaths," rather 
than return to bear the yoke ! Methinks I see each Liberian's 
'bosom heave at the thought, and hear him exclaim: ** Death! 
yes, death is preferable to the galling yoke !" What ! after prom- 
ising oui selves to be a people and figuring in this little Republic, 
then to condescend to servitude in the remotest degree? The 
man that would consent to it has not a spark of soul ; then let him 
go, for he is fit only to be a slave. 

Liberians, look not ^ack to America for 'enjoyment. It is only 
ephemeral, if it can at all be. We have a large and fertile country 
sr>und us. All these enjoyments can be had around us, and the 
resources have already by industry, enterprise, and economy, 
begun to lay the foundation of this Republic. The lyceum and 
such like institutions are calculated to do immense good. It forms 
a great share in the many things that tend to make a people. Let 
us continue our institution with renewed zeal. It imparts to us 
all such information as enables us to pursue all those improvements 
to which individuals must attain who are attached to wealthy and 
independent nations. I hesitate not to predict that if we continue 
rs I have before counseled, that it will not be long before you will 
see our edifices of worship, halls of legislation, courts of justice. 
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all splendidly erected and supplied with their several function- 
aries reared by the ** Liberia Lyceum," and not excelled, even in 
Europe or America. 

Agriculture, that great and mighty source from which wealth 
and independence arise and accrue to all countries, must not be ne- 
glected by us. To neglect it, would b& to give up all future hope 
of our arriving at any prosperity and of erecting for ourselves a 
nationality. Look and behold the many necessaries of life we 
need from foreign countries, and which this soil produces and can 
be made to bring forth in abundance ; shall our acr^s, then, be 
barren and uncultivated while capable of yielding us the requisites, 
and shall we continue to import those commodities which we 
ought and may yet expect? No, gentlemen ; to neglect this all 
important branch of our 'natural creation, upon which all our future 
hope as well as our present depends, must be considered highly 
culpable in us, and we ought to sit silently under the epithet of a 
want of *' mental capacity," so often heaped upon us by our ene- 
mies. No ; we cannot adopt a policy so distressingly, so degrad- 
ing suicidal. Let us deceive them. Let us attend to the cultiva- 
tion of our lands. Let us not neglect it, for it is evident to all who 
have in the least read history that all agricultdral countries have 
prospered while their fields were cultivated, and declined so soon 
as there was neglect thereof : that country begins to decrease in 
wealth, dignity, honor, and population, and in many instances is 
conquered by neighboring States, if not previously swept by fam- 
ine. The advantages of farming have, I am sure, evinced them- 
selves to us for the last three or four years ; and I have no doubt 
but that farming recommends itself sufficiently to our understand- 
ing at this time, and in all probability will hereafter be largely 
attended to. The little notice now paid to the subject makes us 
in some little degree independent of foreign vessels. Why, now, 
if no vessel comes for a while we shall not starve,. We can 
maintain ourselves for some time by the products of the lands here. 
Again, let our ideas be extended on the subject a little further. 
Why may we not give in exchange for the productions of other 
countries some of ours ? Are not the productions of our land 
greatly demanded abroad — cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, pepper, 
and many other products which are raised in similar climates ? 
These things mu«t be done if we would become wealthy and wish 
to see our treasury filled to overflowing. We must come to this. 
Not until then will we enjoy anything like equilibrium in trade. 
We give to foreigners every advantage over us ; and they will 
continue to have it until our land produces something to answer 
their exchange. And until such an event be attained, in vain may 
we look forward wiih any degree of certainty when we shall be 
deemed a nation. There is nothino: so calculated to sink us so 
deep in natural or political existence as our neglect of the culti- 
vation of the land and mind ; and nothing possessing the tendency 
to consolidate, raise, and exalt us in the estimation of the world 
as a proper attention to these two objects ; and when our minds 
become more generally engaged with these two levers of our future 
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existence, Liberia will then take her stand with the nations of the 
earth. Our Government will then be elected to make arrange- 
ments with other countries for commercial transactions ; and then 
you will see coming amongst us commercial agents, consuls, am- 
bassadors, and such others as are usually sent to acknowledge av 
independent State. And shall not this be reciprocal ? Yes, Li- 
beria's flag shall be waving over her sons and floating over her 
national barks that shall convey them to distant climes and to the 
difierent foreign marts ; and her ministers plenipotentiary plead- 
ing her cause in foreign courts and asserting her rights as a natiout 
thereby causing her flag to be respected and her sons protected. 

Gentlemen of the lyceum, be not discouraged. Let not the 
gloom that sometimes overspreads our colony cause you to despair 
of Liberia being respected aS a nation, and her sons considered a& 
men and quoted in foreign climes.* 

I would ask in what state was all the world before Africa im- 
parted the light of civilization and science? Did not Egypt give 
to all the world the first form of science and literature ? Yes, she 
did. To Africa, then, is the world indebted for all the general 
diffusion of science, and her ruins that now remain to be seen are 
another source of knowledge derived from the amazing structure. 
Towns and palaces which show plainly of the greatness of the 
ancient Africans or Egyptians at that early period, and what 
would it have been if they had continued on their progress ? One 
would scarcely believe, after knowing the present state of Airica^ 
that she was once reckoned the highest State in learning. To 
reside on her shores was preferable to either Spain or Italy, and 
was deemed a sine qua non among the literati. Italy herself drew 
the principal support in corn from her. Egypt and Carthage were 
once great and flourishing places ; the former disputed with the 
Assyrians and Greeks, and the latter with the Romans for suprem- 
acy. Then, gentlemen of the lyceum, if this was once the state 
of Africa, cannot, may not, she be rendered so again ? Let us be 
encouraged and stimulated in our course, and think more of the 
best and most effective mode to adopt for the tilling of the soil,, 
and when we have successfully achieved this point, Liberia will 
arise from her low, impoverished, and unrecognized condition, to 
assume a nationality and be associated with the kingdoms of the 
earth. No longer, then, will her sons labor under odium impressed 
on them from without, that '* they are incapable of becoming a 
people." The fact will then be demonstrated, and her statesmen^ 
divines, philosophers, and all the scientific men gracing her dif- 
ferent departments will be seen, heard, courted, and feted through 
vast regions. Will we not see, returning from their missions, am- 
bassadors, consuls, and commercial agents, and will not our period- 
icals teem with the diflTerent arrangements they have made with 
the powerful nations ? Treaties ratified, negotiation entered into, 
commercial compacts formed, and all the various affairs profitable 
to our Government. Gentlemen, these are not the mere specula- 

*This address was delivered years before the independence of Liberifu 
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tire dreams of an enthusiast, bnt the result of calm, cool, delibe- 
rate reasoning, founded upon the theory of other countries. And 
DOW may I invoke the spirit of an Ashmun, a Carey, a Randall, a 
Devany, a Waring, a Macklin, and shall I not add a Johnson, who* 
once mingled in our affairs, but now are happy spirits, chanting 
praises to their Maker ; may I not invoke their shades to inspire 
3rou with hope, courage, resolution, and perseverance to continue 
your pursuits in this land ? I do invoke them. No doubt they 
are to-day present with us in this hall, to witness the celebration 
of a cause that bids fair to do incalculable good to their own ter- 
restrial homes. Yes, methinks I see the happy spirits hovering 
over our heads, buoyed up in mid-air by their golden pinions, con- 
juring us, by all that is sacred, good, and profitable, to continue 
our pursuits. 



[From the Home and Foreign Record for August.] 
THE ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 



The importance of the Ashmun Institute, in connection with the 
colored population of our country, and with the future of Africa, can 
scarcely be overrated. We hope that the day is at hand when our 
churches, over the length and breadth of the land, shall be awakened 
to a practical recognition of the value of this Seminary. The 
leading minds in Liberia, who appreciate the necessity for education 
in their young and flourishing Republic, look with intense anxiety to 
tbis rising nursery for the ministers, lawyers, merchants, and legis- 
lators, who are, under God, to mould the destinies of a rising nation. 
The following report on the state of the college will be read with 
interest: 

" During the past year, this college has pursued the even tenor of 
its way, educating, in theology and general literature, a portion of the 
Ethiopian race. 

" As some of the students had little preparatory training, the Prin- 
cipal has paid special attention to the elementary department. Every 
student is carefully instructed in English grammar, including com- 
position ; in sacred, ecclesiastical, and general history ; in the Holy 
Scriptures and the Shorter Catechism. Such as seem qualified pur- 
sue their studies in science, language, sermonizing, &c. Most of the 
students have been attentive, and these have made respectable pro- 
gress. There has been manifest improvement in general conduct, 
especially in punctuality, regularity, temper, and good order. In 
these respects, as also in health and cheerfulness, we believe that 
there has been a fair proportion of enjoyment as in any other college 
in the country. 

^^ The financial pressure has obliged some to leave, and the few that 
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remain — only nine — ^to endure privations. But they have borne such 
trials with a fortitude cheering to their benefactors. 

" Of the students that left during the year, two have become 
teachers, one in a neighboring State, another in Africa ; two went to 
the army ; one to be stated supply in a Baptist city congregation ; 
and another to pursue his studies at a New School Presbyterian sem- 
inary. For the places thus left, many of our sable brethren have 
eagerly sought, but our poverty has obliged us to exclude all addi- 
tional candidates except two. 

" Communications from the alumni of our Institute, especially from 
the three clerical missionaries in Africa, have caused us to thank 
God and take courage. The good health which God has granted 
them, while so many white missionaries have suffered sorely, confirms 
the principle that God has adapted the Ethiopian constitution to the 
African climate. Of course Christians should labor to qualify many 
of them for evangelizing and elevating their race. This has long been 
taught in our Church, as appears from the minutes of our Supreme 
and subordinate courts since before the era of National Independ- 
ence. Our college is an exponent of the sentiments expressed by our 
fathers in 1774 and 1787. The whole utterance of 1787, as recorded 
in Baird's Digest, pp. 806, 807, deserves marked attention at this 
time, especially the overture, ' That the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia recommend in the warmest terms, to every member of 
their body and to all the churches and families under their care, to 
do everything in their power consistent with the rights of civil so- 
ciety, to promote the abolition of slavery, and the instruction of ne- 
groes, whether bond or free,* In active, judicious, and enlightened 
efforts to elevate the sons of Ham, our Church has long been in ad- 
vance of some other bodies, which more prominently parade their 
zeal. Yet, in having only one college for the millions of Hamites, 
here and elsewhere, whose call to come over and help them we dis- 
tinctly acknowledge, and in leaving that college so poorly supported, 
are we not verily guilty concerning our brethren ? We have seen 
the anguish of their souls ; we have mourned for the distress brought 
upon us and our country for the wrongs inflicted upon them and upon 
usj by their ignorance and degradation. Piety, philanthropy, and 
patriotism cry concerning them, ^Educate, educate, educate !' Un- 
enlightened, they are neither fit for being citizens at home nor col- 
onists abroad. From being a perplexity and a curse, they may be 
elevated into another golden empire, blessed and diffusing bliss over 
the world, by the grace of the Lord Jesus attending a high Christian 
education. To aid in this effort, the Ashmun Institute invites the 
friends of America, of Africa, and of man. ^ 

"J. W. MAWrm, Principal:' 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE— AFRICA. 



The Rev. J. R. Amos and his wife, of the mission at Niffau, Li- 
beria, arrived at New York on the 7th ultimo, having returned on 
account of Mrs. Amos's health, which has received benefit from the 
Toyage. Mr. Easkine reports thirty-eight scholars in his school at 
Clay- Ashland. The Sabbath School at that station is also reported 
as doing well ; two-thirds of the scholars are recaptured Africans. 

Death op a Missionary. — The Rev. William Clemens, a mem- 
ber of the Corisco Mission of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, died at sea on the 24th of June last, being at the time on 
his return to this country. Mr. Clemens was a native of Wheeling, 
Virginia, and had been a faithful and efficient iaissionary for some 
years previous to his decease. 

The mission to Central Africa, founded by»the Rev. Father Kno- 
bleoher, Roman Catholic, has received twenty-three new laborers. 
They are Franciscans. The stations erected by Mr. Knoblecher at 
Schellal, in the south of Egypt, at Khartun, &c., have expanded into 
hospitals and convents. 

Letters have reached us from Monrovia, dated to the 5th of 
April; from Niffau, March 17; and from Corisco, to the 19th of 
March. Mr. De Heer has made a visit to the river Congo, for the 
benefit of his health, and had returned to his station at Corisco ; 
it would probably be necessary for him soon to visit this country 
for the same cause, after six years' labor in that exhausting cli- 
mate. In the Annual Report, the mission among the Niffau peo- 
ple (Liberia) is spoken of as not unlikely to be suspended. We 
are glad to learn now that Mr. T. R. Amos has returned to the 
station, and reports the people as being more friendly — indeed, as 
quite unwilling to have the missionaries leave them. 

Letters have been received from Corisco, dated to the i9th of 
June ; and from Liberia, to the 1st of July. Mr. Clark, wriiing 
under date of May 19th, at Corisco, speaks of a Vocabulary of the 
Benga which he is collecting, which now embraces two thousand 
five hundred words ; the fullest Vocabulary before collected con- 
tains about one thousand words. Mr. Nas!^au adds a postscript to 
bis letter, giving the latest date, as acknowledged above, and bay- 
ing: "We are well and prospering." 

The Rev. C. De Heer, of the Corisco mission, arrived at New 
York on the 22d of August, after a long voyage. Mr. De Heer re- 
turns on a visit for his health, which, we are glad to learn, is 
somewhat improved. 

The Government has employed Mr. Daniel Baker as an itinerant 
minister among the recaptured Africans living along the St. Paul's 
river. Daniel Baker is one of the recaptives landed from the 
Pons, in 1847. He is a man of about twenty-eight years; a de- 
vout member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and for many 
years has, under the direction of that church, filled some such 
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position as the Government has now engaged him in — an exhorter 
in and about the settlements of New Georgia. Baker's present 
status, both as a pious Christian and an intelligent fellow-citizen, 
far surpasses anything that, without a personal knowledge, conld 
be expected of him. 



FUNEEAL OP REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D. D. 



The corpse of Dr. Bethune having arrived from Florence, Italy, 
according to announcement, his funeral took place Wednesday after- 
noon, September 3a, at the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, FifUi 
avenue, corner of Twenty-ninth street. The relatives of the deceased, 
the consistory of the ^enty-first street Reformed Dutch Church, 
clergy of the city, the members of the Historical Society, the Coun- 
cil of the New York University, the Professors of the Theological 
Seminary of New Brunswick, met at Twenty-first street Reformed 
Dutch Church, at one o'clock, P. M., whence, after prayer had been 
offered by Rev. Dr. Vermilye, they followed his remains in proces- 
sion to the church in Fifth avenue. 

The choir sang a selected and appropriate anthem ; a portion of 
the Liturgy was read by Chancellor Ferris ; a comprehensive and 
eloquent prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Quackenbush, formerly co- 
adjutor of Dr. Bethune in his ministerial work in Brooklyn; and a 
beautiful hymn, composed by Dr. Bethune, was sung. 

Then followed addresses from Rev. Dr. Hutton and Rev. Mr. Wil- 
lets, both redolent of the memories of long-continued personal and 
Christian intimacy and friendship with the deceased. After prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Taylor, and an anthem Doxology, the procession was 
formed — Rev. Drs. Abram Van Ness, Hutton, Van Dyke, Adams, 
Storrs, Vinton, Kcnn3dy, Smith, and Prime, acting as pall-bearers — 
to convey the remains to Greenwood Cemetery. The attendance was 
large, and the galleries and body of the house crowded, to pay respect 
to one who chose rather to be a servant of Jesus Christ than to pur- 
sue the honors and pleasures which the world proffered, and almost 
thrust upon him.. His large-hearted philanthropy, and noble spirit 
of self-renunciation for Christ's sake, will long embalm his memory 
in the hearts of the good. Africa and Colonization had no truer 
friend than he whose memory has thus been honored. — Colonization 
Jf/unial. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 



Death of Anthony Burns, the Fugitive Slave.— Anthony 
Burns, the fugitive slave, who was arrested in Boston in 1854, re- 
manded to bondage, and afterwards redeemed, died at St. Catherines, 
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Canada West, on the 27tli of July. His disease was consumption, 
acquired by exposure while trying to clear from debt the church of 
which he was pastor. 

Mrs. Margaret Stanley, widow of the late Bias Stanley, died this 
week, leaving her property for benevolent purposes. Her husband 
died a few years ago, leaving two houses in College street and one in 
Dwight street, the income of the same, after the death of his widow, 
to be applied for the support of the gospel, and for educational pur- 
poses among the colored people of New Haven. Henry White, John 
It. North, and Atwater Ireat, are the trustees to manage and appro- 
priate the same. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were slaves until they were 
Ibrty years of age, and then began a life of industry and economy, 
which enabled tnem to obtain a good living, and to amass |6,000. 
They were both members of the Temple-street Congregational Church, 
and died in the full hope of a blessed inheritance. — New- Haven 
Journal. 

The Surinam Weekblaad announces that " The question of slavery 
in the American colonies of Holland is at last arranged. All ^e 
filaY^s of these colonies will be free on the 1st of July, 1863, on the 
following conditions : 1. An indemnity of 300 guilders or 1,825 
francs will be paid to the slave-owners for every slave, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. 2. The slaves will undergo a system of ap- 
prenticeship upon the plantations during three years. 3. They will 
receive wages m return for their labor, one-half of which will be paid 
to the Government.'' 

A colored woman, lately deceased, bequeathed to the Methodist 
Missionary Society ^1,200. This woman, titl^^ years a member of the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church, waa a slave up to her fifteenth year, 
when she obtained her freedom papers on account of her integrity of 
character. - She was never married, never received above six dollars 
per month at service, and yet she had, up to the time of the begin- 
ning of her sickness, earned and saved $9,S00. 

A memorial of a remarkable character from colored persons in Cal- 
ifornia, has been presented to Congress. It asks Congress to provide 
j^eans of colonizing the free blacks either in Africa or Central Amer- 
ica. It is well written, its tone is moderate, and its arguments are 
strong. 

Mrs. Mary G. Swayne, late of Cincinnati, Ohio, has bequeathed 
$5,000 to the American Colonization Society, and $10,00u to the 
American Bible Society. These bequests will be of value at this 
time. 

A letter from St. Helena announces the capture, by a British 
war steamer, ot* a slaver, and the rescue of six hundred negroes. 
It is reported that several thousand slaves are in the barracoons 
on the coast, ready for shipment when opportunities offer. A 
steamer is reported to have escaped with iiiteen hv^ndred; slaves 
shipped at V/bydah. 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT BENSON. 



53 Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 

London, August 30, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: It has been a couple of months since I commu- 
nicated with you last, since when I have spent about seven weeki 
upon the continent, and returned to this city on the 24th instant. 
My tour upon the continent was very plea^sant, and I feel grate- 
ful to a gracious Providence that my System, which from public 
duties and cares had well nigh run down before I left home, is 
now resuscitated. I hope to be able to leave for Liberia in the 
October mail packet, so that the extension of my visit to the Uni- 
ted States is not at all likely. I hope Mr. Roberts, whom I com- 
missioned in June, has succeeded in adjusting our affairs (ac- 
counts with the American Colonization Society.) There seems to 
be exciting and trying times in the United States just now. I 
have no doubt that, under the guidance of Providence, matters 
will converge to the proper point ere long. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 

Rev. R. R. Gurley, Cor. Sec. A. C S. 



THE COLONIZATION CAUSE. 



The Colony of Liberia has opened to our colored brethren fields of 
enterprise from which, but for it, they would have been excluded. 
It enabled them to prove to the world their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. It has afforded a home to thousands of re-captured Africans — 
no less than Tour thousand having been taken within the last two 
yearri. The Colony has long had common schools, and more recently 
the College of Liberia has been founded. 

In a word, it is an independent Christisfti community, having all 
the appliances of religion and civilization, and therefore fitted to 
exert a mighty influence for good on the dark regions of Central 
Africa. 

But it is as yet in its infancy, and calls upon us for help. Rev. 
Mr. Connelly, Assistant Secretary of the New York State Coloniza- 
tion Society, proposes to lay the claims of Liberia before the people 
of Middle town in a day or two, and all who feel interested in the 
subject would do well to attend his lectures. Except the suppression 
of the rebellion, there is no topic of greater concern now before the 
American people than this. — Whig Fress^ Middletown, 



THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 



The reply to a letter of inquiry concerning the influence upon 
the Liberian Republic of Congo importations, Mr. Crumme],a 
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clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and attached to 
the African mission under the Rev. Bishop Payne, writes as fol- 
lows : 

I am satisfied that President Benson does not exaggerate in the declaration 
that we can receive twenty thousand without any detriment to our own civili- 
•ftiion. There are one or two provisions to be connected with this, namely, 
Ibat our Christian Societies may not be harassed by the cry from Missionary 
Societies in America, '<Go preach to the hoHtben in the interior,'' when our 
work is in our own settlements, in our own families, among our own servants 
and laborers ; and when our indirect influence upon the interior tribes will 
be a deal more powerful than a few feeble attempts at missionary w6rk in the 
interior ; and next that the friends of Liberia sustain our effort to increase eor 
schools and educate the homblest. of our citizens, namely, native servants and 
Congo recap tives. This cannot be pressed too strongly. There is a defi- 
ciency of females among the recaptives ; there is an excess of ft>males among 
the colonists; aud just as fast as these new men are civilized they will inter, 
marry among os. This has already, to a small extent, taken place ; and the 
whole process shows the absolute need of an immediate effort tor a wide diffu- 
eion of education in the Republic. 

If the Republic can withstand the influence of twenty thousand 
recaptured Africans, from the Congo coast, its capacity for receiv- 
ing negroes from the United States, emancipated of free-born, 
must be many fold greater. Thousands of slaves, especially those 
who have been household servants, are qualified, by long contact 
with intelligence and refinement, to aid essentially in that " wide 
diffusion of education" which the Republic so much needs, and 
would extend rather than restrict the capacity of Liberia for im- 
portations from other sources. So far as we have information, the 
African Republic is by far the most inviting field for colored emi- 
grants, whether regard be had for their owa welfare or that of the 
people to whom they go. Hayti, Jamaica, the Danish Islands, 
&c., all present their claims, but it maybe reasonably questioned 
whether American negroes of any class would profit by the change. 
The Central American scheme is problematical, for it remains to 
be seen whether the importation of Africans would be submitted 
to by that Government, without armed opposition. 

Emigration to Hayti, which has been in progress for a year or 
two with very fair success, is interrupted, if not wholly suspended, 
by difficulties with the agency — Mr. Redpath having resigned, as 
alleged, because he could not induce the Haytien Government to 
adopt measures which he deemed essential to success in the emi- 
gration movement. The official paper, the Pine and Palm, is sus- 
pended. Thus Liberia, as a refuge for the colored man, has no 
rival worthy of notice. All other experiments at African coloni- 
zation have proved failures. But no one can say this of the Afri- 
can Republic, now recognized by the United States Government 
as an independent nation. — N. V, Journal of Commerce. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Fr(ym the 20<A of August to the 2Qth of September ^ 1862. 



MAINE. 

By Rev. F. Butler: 
Svideford^noxi, William L. 

Haines. $5 00 

S€ico — Hod. i-hilip Eastman, 

Hon. T. M. Hayes, $5 each. 

Moses L )we 1, Esq^ Hon. E. 

B. Wiggin, Hon. T. Jordan, 

$2 each. E. P. Burnham, 

£8q.,$l 17 00 

Porttand—M.ra. Fhebe Cum- 

mings 500 00 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire Colonization 
Society, by L. D. Stevens, 
TreiiBurer — 
New Boston — Members of Pres- 
byterian Society » 

HoUie — CoDgr gatiooal Soc*ty.. 
Zcmcaster — Wiliium Holkins.. 



532 00 



10 00 

19 8S 

5 00 



84 88 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

I^ewhuryport-i^LoLdM Coloni- 
zation Society, by Harriet 
Sanborn, Treasurer 



24 00 



CONXECTICUT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt, $201* 50— 

Bridgeport— H, Fairfield, $25. 
Mrs. Silvanus Sterling, Henry 
Bishop, each flc. J. C. Lou- 
mis, H. Lyun, Mrs. C. Sim- 
ons, N. Wheeler, Mrs. Ellen 
Porter, G. VV. Bacon, Mrs. 
Ira Sherman^ each $5. Geo. 
Sterling, 8. 0. Spooner, each 
$3. Rev. J. M. WiUey, Mis- 
ses Ward, W. H. Perry, each 
$2. Mrs. Dr. Adam?, R. B. 
Lacey, E. Birdsey, Mrs. S. M. 
Hawley, Thos. Haw ley, Mrs. 
G. Thompson, N. Beardsley, 
each $1. Mrs. S. C. Perry, 
50 cents. Colored Friends, 
(cash,) each 2.i c-uts ICO 00 

Irctfer jury— Mrs. S^rah A. Sco- 
vill, $7. A. Benedict, $6. 
M,83 Susan Broiison, $5. W. 
R. Hitchcock, Dr. C. G. Car- 
rington, Mrs. R. W. Carter, 
each $3. iS. M. Buckingham, 
$2. IS. J. Uolmes, Rev. Dr. 
Clark, euch $1 8100 

Southingtoti—h\ M. Whittlesey, 
Henry Jjawrey, Edw. Twitch- 
ell, each $5. Levi Curtis, C. 



H. Upson, T. A. Hart, each 
$1. Geo. H. Finch, $1. C. 

K. Carter, 50 cents 

Mirmington — F. H. Whitmore, 
$10. H.Mygatt,$5. Fisher 
Gay, J. H. McCorcle, B. L. 
Hart, each $2. Rev. Dr. 
Porter, Rev. Levi L. Paine, 
Thomas Mygatt,C. D.Cowles, 
W. M. Wadsworth,Wm. G*v, 
A. Bid well, each $1— $28, m 

Eart to constitute Ri^v. Levi 
I. Paine a life member 

Canton — Ephraim Mills, A. O. 
Mills, each $10, in part to 
constitute Rev. C. N. Lymaa 
a life member • • 

Chllin8ville — S. P. Norton, B. F. 
Sears, each $3. H. N. Good- 
win, G. H. Nearing, L. Col- 
ton, J. D. Andrews, each $1.. 



22 50 



28 OC* 



10 00 



10 00 



201 56 
NEW YORK. 
HopiweU 0«^r€— Mrs.S.Burch, 
oer second payment for edu- 
cating a young Liberian fi^r 
the ministry, to be called af- 
tei her late husband, Robert 
Burch 20 00 

OHIO. 

Morning ^Sun^The estate of 
Joseph Marshall, deceased, 
by Rev. G. McM llan 10 00 

Xenia — Annuity left by the late 
John Yanoaten, by J. C. Mc- 
Millan 10 00 

Oolumbus — Legacy of J. Ridg- 
way, deceased, by J. J. Fer- 
aon, executor. • 1,000 00 

1,020 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Miscellaneous 222 25 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

MASSACHUvSETTS —Peppr- 
eU—R. J. Olwin, for 1 86js. ... 1 00 

CONNECTICUT— Danbury — 
Mrs. S. W. Bonney, to Jauu- 
ary,1863 100 

Total Repository..'..... 2 00 

Donations 802 38 

Legacies 1,020 00 

Miscellaneous 222 25 



Aggregate amount.. $2,046 68 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

INAUGURATION OF LIBEKIA COLLEGE, 

AT MONROVIA, JANUARY 2?, 1862. 



{^Published by order of the Legislature of lAberia."] 



The establishment of a College, mainly through benevolent contributions 

from the friends of Africa in the United States, is a memorable event, and 

we are not surprised that the dedication of the Institution to the cause for 

which it is provided should have been celebrated by appropriate ceremonies 

and addresses, on the 23d of January, 1862. The officers and friends of 

this College assembled at the house of the President, Hon. J. J. Roberts, 

on Ashmun street, Monrovia, under the direction of Messrs S. P. McGill 

and B. Y. R. James, the Committee of Arrangements, in the following 

order : 

Band of Music. 

The Reverend Clergy. 

Members of th^ House of Representatives. 

Members of the Senate. 

His Excellency, President of the Republic — Members of the Cabinet. 

Representatives of Foreign Governments. 

Chief Justice and Associate Judges. 

Mayor and City Councilmen. 

Trustees of the College. 

President of the College and Professors. 

Members of the Bar. 

Citizens generally. 

The procession having arrived at the College Buildings, the exercises of 

the day began with singing the 100th Psalm, to the tune of Old Hundred. 

The Rev. J. S. Payne read the 28th chapter of Job, and the 118th Psalin; 

after which the Rev. B. R. Wilson offered prayer. This was followed by 

21 
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music f^om the band. Hon. B. J. Dayton, Chief Justice of the Republic, 
then delivered the Introductory Address, and concluded by presenting, in 
behalf of the Trustees, the Keys of the College to President Roberts. In 
the course of the just and truly eloquent address of Chief Justice Dayton, 
he ** begged leave to introduce to the entire nation, to fathers, mothers, and 
friends, as well as to the young men of the land, this valuable Institution 
of learning, which is now being solemnly dedicated, as a Gift &om noble- 
hearted friends in the United States of America. It is ours to keep, sup- 
port, and defend. It will be our own shame and disgrace if it be not ap- 
preciated and enlarged. In the name of Heaven we receive it with hearts 
of gratitude, with the hope that it may be handed down, with others of a 
similar class, to those of our race yet unborn. This day may be made the 
epoch from which every public enterprise may be dated ; such as asylums, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, and other monuments setting forth the 
liberality and greatness of a free people. I am happy, and I am sure every 
Liberian is glad, that this College can be inaugurated with a Faculty of 
our own people ; men fully qualified to occupy the positions to which tiiey 
have been called. This is a great deal for our infant Republic ; and it is hoped 
that all vacancies in the Faculty, when required, may be filled by our own 
people. In the first place, our attention is drawn with pleasure and admi- 
ration towards our own Roberts, the able President of the College. That 
he has been honorable and successful in the past, is our security for the 
future in this exalted enterprise. We turn with more than ordinary de- 
light toward that youthful giant. Professor Blydeix, of whom we ever speak 
with assurance, that we ever depend on him at home and abroad, as being 
a qualified representative of the capacity of the black man to occupy the 
first rank in literature. We can accord to the Rev. Professor Crummell 
the unfading laurels he has gained in intellectual improvement, than whom 
Africa cannot have a better representative, for the world has already ac- 
knowledged his superior ability." Appropriate and spirited music followed 
the address and the presentation of the Keys. After the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of President Roberts and that also of Professor Blyden were con- 
cluded, Hon. B. D. Warner offered the following resolutions, which weare 
unanimously adopted : 

** Resolvedf That the Board of Trustees for Liberia College do recognize, 
with humble devoutness of heart, the goodness of Almighty God in so or- 
dering and controlling circumstances and events, that this Board of Trus- 
tees, after ten years' effort and labor, performed under many disadvantages, 
and in the face of stern opposition, have succeeded in completing and now 
occupying Liberia College ; and to this end they do record, with emotions 
of gratitude, their unfeigned thanks to the Great Arbiter of events for his 
gracious interposition in their behalf, and for crowning their efforts with 
such abundant success. 

<' And at the same time, this Board do accord to the Legislature of this 
Republic much honor and thankfulness for the courtesy it has exercised in 
hearing the repeated requests made to it by this Board for the furtherance 
of Its cherished objects. 

" We unitedly beseech the Common Father of our spirits to sustain and 
prosper this Institution ; to so direct and govern the minds, thoughts, and 
will of its Professors, Instructors, and Tutors, as that the instruction given 
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by them may be sanctified to the good of those to whom it shall be im- 
parted." 

The Doxology, « Praise God, firom whom all blessings flow," was after- 
wards sung, and the Benediction pronounced. 

Por this College, Liberia and the world are more indebted to the sagacity, 
benevolence, and persevering labors of the Bev. Joseph Tract, D.D., 
of Boston, than to those of any one, if not of all other men. Dr. Tracy, 
in his quiet and enduring exertions, has found able and generous coadju- 
tors in Massachusetts and other parts of our country, but without his 
thoughtful and directing mind, we belieye their efforts had been yain, and 
that it is but simple justice to pronounce him the Founderof Liberia CoUege,* 
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Oa/UUmen of the Board of Trustees^ and FeUow-Cidzens: 

The occasion which brings us together to-day is one, I venture to 
affinn, no citizen of Liberia can regard with indifference. We are 
here for the purpose of inaugurating Liberia College; a national in- 
stitution, dedicated to literature and science. Hence this day marks 
an epO!ch in the history of Liberia, which, I doubt not, fills the heart 
of every gentleman present with sentiments of profound gratulation 
and thank^ilness. And as the inaugural ceremonies of this occasion 
are designed to perpetuate the recollection of an event full of promise 
to the educational interests of our country, I can but indulge the con- 
viction that, in increasing magnitude, the benefits flowing from this 
Institution will also be perpetual. And, in like manner, as the recol- 
lection of the proceedings of this day shall pass unfaded through the 
present generation, so will the remembrance of them be cherished, 
with feelings no less animating and appreciative, by successive gen- 
erations, as through the medium of the Institution this day estab- 
lished, shall be conveyed to them that instruction in the leading branches 
of science so essential to the convenience and happiness of mankind. 

It is, gentlemen, with feelings of no ordinary character that I ad- 
dress you on this exceedingly interesting occasion. And these feelings 
are greatly heightened and intensified by the fact, that I see around 
me, to-day, men who have labored long and arduously in the promo- 
tion of Liberia's best welfare ; men who have devoted the whole power 
of their energies to the development of the civil, social, religious, and 
educational interests of our common country; men who, from the 
earliest period of our political organisation, have watched with intense 
anxiety and concern every step in the progress of Liberia's national 
career; and who, through all the vicissitudes she has been called to 
pass, have, with a devotion truly noble and patriotic, counted no per- 
sonal sacrifice too great, when deemed necessary to the public weal; 
and with whom, for many years, as I very well know, the cause of 

* "In connection with this College enterprise, the names of Greenleaf^ 
Briges, Pearing, Pairbanks, Hubbard, Siles, Lawrence Ropes, and Tracy 
have oecome endearingly funiliar to very many of the dtiaens of this Re- 
public.'* — Pbssidskt Robsbts. 
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education among us has been a subject of deep reflection; and for the 
advancement of which, they have not failed to employ every means 
within their reach. 

While it is true, fellow-citizens, that Liberia has been called to 
encounter many, very many difficulties and discouragements, in her 
struggle to arrive at and maintain a national existence, yet, I dare say, 
there is not one here to-day, who does not recognize the fact, that her 
whole course has been marked by striking proofs of Divine favor. An 
invisible hand has guided her safely through many serious conflicts 
that threatened her very existence ; and at times, when discourage- 
ment seemed to possess the stoutest heart, events have transpired to 
bring relief in such an extraordinary manner, as clearly to indicate 
the hand of Providence in her behalf. Under such mighty auspices, 
our civil and political institutions have grown and strengthened. We 
have also witnessed, with much satisfaction, the expansion of the va- 
rious branches of industry among us, to a degree exhibiting a wide 
field for both individual and combined enterprise. But, with all these 
progressive developments, our educational interest seemed to languish; 
at any rate, not to keep pace with the demands of our growing popu- 
lation, and the requirements of our free institutions. This has long 
been a matter of deep concern with the more intelligent portion of 
our fellow-citizens throughout the country. For the idea is by no 
means new, and no less correct than ancient, that in al] liberal gov- 
ernments, especially republics, wisdom and knowledge, as well as vir- 
tuous principles, should be generally diflused among the great body 
of the people, as essentially necessary to the good ordef and perpe- 
tuity of government, and the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of its citizens; while, on the other hand, in that community or state 
where ignorance predominates, anarchy must ensue, and, with all its 
hideous results, will prevail over the principles of equity, justice, and 
good policy, and, by lawless force and unbridled violence, reduce all 
into one common ruin. 

Under convictions engendered by such reflections as these, the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of our Government have at no time 
been backward in their efforts to encourage and provide, by every 
means in their power, the opportunities and advantages of education 
in the various parts of the Kepublic. The Government, however, in 
consequence of its limited money resources, has not been able to do a 
great deal towards the educational improvement of our youth. Never- 
theless, by the generous aid of certain missionary societies in the 
United States, common schools have been maintained in most of our 
towns and villages. But withal, even in the elementary branches of 
a common school education, these have only been, in a comparatively 
small degree, commensurate with the demand. Yet, in this exigency, 
the want of funds, to extend the facilities of education, was not the 
only source of public concern. The lack of a larger number of efficient 
teachers continued for many years a subject of earnest solicitude. 
When, in the order of Providence, and just at a period when the 
means of providing this latter seemed particularly urgent, Monrovia 
Seminary and the Alexander High School came to our relief; and, 
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in due conrse, under the able guidance of well qualified instructors, 
launched out a number of young men to supply in part this deficiency, 
who. I am proud to say, by their assiduity and promptness in acquir- 
ing knowledge, reflect great credit on themselves, and upon the insti- 
tutions which fostered them. 

Yet — while we find in these encouraging educational prospects 
abtudant cause for congratulation — when we would stretch our views 
forward and survey the magnitude of the enterprise in which we are 
engaged, as an infant nation, struggling under peculiar circumstances 
and disadvantages into manhood, and destined, I humbly trust, in the 
providence of G-od, to solve that vexed problem which for ages has 
engaged the attention of so many speculative minds, and j^lly dem- 
onstrate on these shores, that Africans are not only capable of self- 
government, but are also endowed with all those mental capacities 
which will enable them, under like favorable opportunities for de- 
velopment, to grapple as successfully as any other race with the whole 
circle of the sciences : when we would contemplate the important and 
highly responsible position which Liberia has assumed in relation to 
the elevation of the African race in general, and particularly her high 
mission as connected with the degraded millions of this long-neglected 
continent, and more especially the thousands already within her po- 
litical pale and under her fostering care, and to whom, through her 
instrumentality, are to be conveyed the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity, and that enlightenment in all the branches of useM 
knowledge, as applied to commerce, to agriculture, and to mechanism, 
which alone can raise them in the scale of humanity and elevate them 
to that position in society where they would command that respect 
and social consideration which Heaven designs that all races of men 
may aspire to and enjoy: when our minds would be drawn to the con- 
templation of the magnitude of our national responsibilities, and es- 
pecially in view of the progressive age in which we live, abounding 
m extensive fields of intellectual improvement and useful invention 
in science and arts, in religion and government, and in all the fertile 
sources subordinate to the genius of man, that can contribute to i^e 
embellishment of human happiness and to the advancement of national 
greatness : when we would think of the limited advantages for intel- 
lectual improvement enjoyed, in the land whence they came, by so 
large a portion of those composing the very nucleus of Liberian na- 
tionality, and of the thousands of the aborigines constantly rolling in 
upon us, with all their barbarisms, and thus augmenting not only our 
individual and governmental responsibilities, but in like manner in- 
creasing tenfold the demand upon our infant institutions : I sav, gen- 
tiemen, when we would aUow our thoughts to run out, and dwell upon 
these high considerations, as connected with the future of our country 
and the vastness of the undertaking in which we are engi^ed, and 
would reflect upon the insufficiency of our own pecunianr resources 
to create these appliances — especiadly such as are derived from the 
sciences — necessary to the successful accomplishment of the work 
committed to our hands, it were not surprising if, at times, in viewing 
the gloomy prospect which now and then woidd spread itself out be 
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fore us, we should discover creeping upon us feelings of despondency. 
But happily there were hearts, indomitable Liberian hearts, in which 
such a feeling could never obtain a lodgment. The people of Liberia 
have ever regarded their establishment on these shores as an event 
designed by Providence to produce in this, their fatherland, a moral 
and political revolution that, peradventure, in the course of time, 
should astonish the world. Hence, under the conviction that a peo- 
ple, manifestly called by Divine Providence to engage in any arduous 
and important enterprise, should never give place to discouragement 
or fear, the people of Liberia, in all their struggles, have maintained 
a firm reliance on Him who holds the destinies of nations in his own 
hands, for that protection and assistance needful to the successful 
fulfillment of their high mission. Indeed the past history of our 
country is marked with so many unmistakable evidences of Divine 
favor, that infidelity itself can scarcely fail to recognize and acknowl- 
edge the displays of an Almighty power in our behalf. 

There has been no period in our national progress, when our own 
resources were inadequate to our pressing needs, and when we were 
put to our wifs ends to know how and where we should obtain the 
necessary aid^ to some important end, that an all-wise Providence has 
not interposed, and raised up for us friends abroad, who have given 
us tangible proofs of their heartfelt sympathy. And when the time 
had fully arrived, when the interest of a polished literature in Liberia 
demanded greater encouragement, and when our various private and 
public necessities urgently required that the means of obtaining in- 
struction in the leading branches of science should be introduced with 
as little delay as possible among us; and when, by our own unaided 
efforts, we were unable to provide the needful facilities to the -attain- 
ment of this desirable object, a kind Providence, as in times past, was 
not indifferent to our pressing necessities. God moved the hearts of 
certain good and benevolent men in the United States— eminent cit- 
izens of the " Old Bay State," the cradle of American literature — to 
consider the importance of an institution of learning in Liberia, which 
would afford her people those advantages for acquiring that degree of 
useful and scientific knowledge necessary to the maintenance of free 
institutions, and to the development of the vast resources of a new 
and unexplored country. These generous men, infiuenced by a noble 
philanthropy, which recognizes the claims of universal broAerhood, 
and excludes none on account of color or nation, determined to found 
here an institution which they hope will be to Liberia what " Old 
Harvard" has been to the United States; an institution in which 
many of the citizens of this Commonwealth may be initiated in those 
arts and sciences which shall qualify them for important public em- 
ployments, and for extensive usefulness in all the different spheres of 
life in which they may be called to move. And, gentlemen, as the 
pleasing result of that determination, we find ourselves, to-day, occu- 
pying this substantial edifice, well adapted in all its arrangements for 
the comfortable accommodation of such instructors and students a6 
seem to be necessary to our present requirements; a structure which, 
though modest in its architectural pretensions, is not only an orua- 
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meat to Liberia, but an enduring monument to the liberality of thoee 
distingtiisbed philanthropists, by whose exertions this great blessing 
to the educational interests of our country has been secured. 

Those benevolent men who have contributed their funds towards 
the erection of these College Buildings and the endowment of pro- 
fessorships and scholarships therein, are in the strictest sense public 
bene&ctors, distributing blessings which shall increase the happiness 
of human society. And to none does this truth apply more forcibly 
than to those distinguished patrons of this Institution who compose 
th^ Board of Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia; who, 
for several years, have devoted so much of their time, thought, and 
money to the great object of securing to the people of Liberia this 
efficient means for advancing their intellectual development In con- 
nection with this College enterprise, the names of Greenleaf, Briggs, 
Fearing, Fairbanks, Hubbard, Giles, Lawrence, Ropes, and Tracj 
have become endearingly familiar to very many of the citizens of this 
Republic; all of whom gratefully appreciate the invaluable serviceii 
of these eminent men in their efforts to promote the educational in- 
terests of our country. Hence, gentlemen, this occasion is one of no 
ordinary public concern. And, from the unmistakable indicatioipuii 
of satisfaction I see playing upon the countenances of this large ash 
sembly, I am fully persuaded there is not one present to witness the 
ceremonies of this day, whose heart does not palpitate with emotion$^ 
* of profound thankfulness to God for the success which has so far at-; 
tended the labors of the founders of this Institution, and for the pe- 
culiar indications of Divine favor which now surround it, and which 
inspire in us high hopes of its future prosperity and usefulness. In- 
deed, the auspicious circumstances under which this Institution is 
now inaugurated, cannot fail to awaken in every Liberiaa heart the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude. 

It affords me a very sincere satisfaction to be permitted to record 
here, on behalf of the Trustees of the College, an acknowledgment of 
their profound gratitude to the Trustees of Donations, and others who 
have aided in this enterprise, for their unwearied efforts and generous 
liberality, which enable them this day to dedicate to the Republic of 
Letters, an Institution which shall endure for ages, constantly increa»* 
ing the glory of the Republic of Liberia. And that such is the de- 
sign of Heaven in relation to this Institution, as connected with the 
future of Liberia, in my mind admits of no doubt. For it does ap- 
pear to me, in view of the evidences of Divine favor which have been 
so conspicuously manifested in the progress of this enterprise, from 
its very beginning up to the present, that it would be betraying on 
our part a culpable faithlessness, were we for a single moment to doubt 
its Heavenly origin, or to indulge apprehensions of its inefficiency to 
fulfill the destiny assigned it. Now, gentlemen, I am firm in the 
conviction that this Institution will survive and prosper, going on from 
generation to generation, steadily widening its sphere of action and 
usefulness, spreading light and knowledge over the waste places of 
this long-neglected land, until this rich inheritance, which the Gpd of 
our fiithers has preserved to us, shall be made what it should be- 
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land of Bibles; the domain of an enlightened Christian nation, com- 
posed of millions of freemen, standing erect in all that ennobles and 
dignifies man; a nation whose voice ahall be heard and respected, and 
whose power and influence shall be felt in advancing the cause of 
Christianity, and in putting an end to oppression and wrong, or what- 
ever else that tends to debase the mind or lessen the sum total of 
human happiness. 

I have said, gentlemen, that Liberia College, as its name imports, 
is a national institution, designed for the benefit of the whole people 
of this Eepublic. It is an Institution organized under a liberal char- 
ter, granted by our Legislature, and directed by a Board of Trustees, 
conformably to said charter, composed of distinguished gentlemen 
from the several counties of the Bepublic. Hence it is intended that 
no sectional preferences, with regard to scholarships, or other ben- 
efits derivable from this Institution, shall be allowed to influence its 
management. Indeed, the charter itself provides for the admission 
of students from the several counties proportionate to their respective 
populations ; of course, respect being had to the necessary qualifica- 
tions as the means of access to its advantages. 

It is also particularly desirable, and I do earnestly hope, that in the 
management of the aflairs of this Institution, no political considera- 
tion, or party favoritism, will be allowed to obtrude itself upon the 
attention of the Trustees of the College, or be permitted in any degree 
to warp their judgment in the discharge of the important duties 
committed to their hands ; but that it shall be their uncompromising 
purpose to serve, in the best manner possible, the legitimate interests 
of the Institution with respect to the claims of every citizen of the 
Republic, whatever may be his political complexion, or party associa- 
tion. And I scarcely need remind this intelligent audience, who are 
so familiar with the great objects contemplated by the founders of 
this Institution, that, while instruction in the fundamental branches 
of religion, as well as of morality, will form a proper and indispens- 
able part of the education of the youth admitted to its privileges^ 
Liberia College is established for the purpose of affording the best 
instruction in the languages, the arts, and the sciences ; and not for 
the purpose of inculcating any particular system of theological opin- 
ions, or of cherishing an exclusive attachment to any form of religious 
worship, as maintained by any sect or party. All are free to partiei- 
pate in its advantages. In conformity with this view, the officers and 
professors are selected without regard to their religious creedsor de- 
nominational predilections. And I can but regard this as a measure 
founded upon a principle eminently calculated to unite public senti* 
ment, to secure public confidence, and to excite a spirit of emulation 
in the cause of religious liberality. Hence, students of all sects may 
meet together here, and cultivate that lovely principle called modera- 
tion. And although the professors may widely differ in their religious 
sentiments, they will not be the less likely to harmonize and co-oper- 
ate in the great and fundamental objects of the Institution, if only 
they be qualified for their office by a spirit of moderation, by sincerity 
of purpose, and by possessing those manners which every instructor 
of youth, every scholar, and every Christian ought to possess. 
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The oharter of Liberia Colleee grants to the Trustees the power of 
makine, from time to time, suon laws and regulations for its govern- 
ment, in all its departments, as in their judgment may seem best. I 
regret, however, that, for want of time, the Trustees have not as yet 
been able to complete their plan of government, under which the op- 
erations of the College shall be conducted, as regards the manner of 
receiving students, their qualifications, the course of studies to be 
pursued, the discipline to be observed, &c., &c. This matter, how- 
ever, is in progress, engaging the serious attention of the Board, and, 
when completed, will be communicated to the public. 

As to the studies to be pursed in this Institution, though of neces- 
sity limited at present, it is proposed that they shall embrace as per- 
fect an acquaintance with literature and science as is generally requi- 
site to academical education, including every thing important to the 
advancement of soeiety, or that can make science of great practical 
utility, as applied to the arts. In a word, it is proposed that Liberia 
College shall impart to the youth of our country such an education as 
will fit them for all the useful employments of life; such as shall 
have the advantage of keeping attention alive, by its continual refer- 
ence to passing events, to recent improvements and discoveries, and 
to the most important pursuits and interesting inquiries of the age, 
whether in literature, science, or art. 

The plan of study, as at present contemplated, embraces the prin- 
cipal branches of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Natural Philos- 
ophy, the Greek and Latin Languages and Literature, Mathematics, 
and instruction in Jurisprudence and International Law. And in 
these, there is not one which does not claim the attention of every 
cultivated mind, by its extent and grandeur, by its practical utility, 
by its profound investigations and discoveries^ and the beautiful and 
ingenious theories which illustrate and adorn the successive periods 
of its history. 

An investigation of the faculties of the human mind, and the means 
of their useful exercise and improvement, will lead to an account of 
logic, to an inquiry into the origin and structure of language, and to 
a view of the principles of taste and criticism, with their application 
to poetry and oratory. So also, the study of man in his intellectual 
capacities, will be followed by the study of man as a moral and social 
being; and, in like manner, will be traced the nature and character 
of the several duties of man, as represented in the systems of ancient 
and modern philosophy, as well as the principal divisions of the 
human race, and the successive conditions of society from the earliest 
period. 

This interesting department of literature is assigned to an esteemed 
fellow-citizen, highly distinguished for his literary attainments and 
scientific research, namely, the Rev. Alexander Crummell, B. A., 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and of the English 
Language and Literature. 

In some directions, I am aware, it has been urged that the time 
spent by students in acquiring a knowledge of languages, is time lost; 
as such ac(|uirements, say these objectors, only tend, in a large ma- 
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jority of cases, to fill the minds of the young with an empty conceit 
of their literary attainments, while such knowledge does not inj^ise 
that humble and cautious spirit which is fostered by sound learning, 
and is the characteristic of true philosophy. This view, however, 
obtains only in contracted minds. But all active, liberal, and highly 
cultivated minds agree, that instruction in various languages, both 
ancient and modern, and especially a critical acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin, is indispensable to a polite and comprehensive education. 
And such is the view entertained by the patrons of this Institution. 
For, indeed, a knowledge of languages, so I am impressed, is not only 
necessary, as the principal method by which one man shares in all 
the intellectual attainments of the rest of his species, but also consti- 
tutes a most extensive and curious science, which is intimately con- 
nected with the history, both of nations and of man, regarded as a 
creature capable of progressive improvement, and which may be em- 
ployed with the greatest advantage to exemplify the conclusions of 
moral philosophy. " Than the reading of Greek and Latin," says an 
eminent author, " no employments have been yet devised, which are 
better fitted to exercise any intellectual power, whether memory, 
judgment, or imagination." Hence it must be desirable to every 
lover of literature and science, that that system of education should 
be pursued which unfolds the various faculties of the mind so as to 
prepare it for all those efforts and investigations by which all difficul- 
ties are surmounted. What, indeed, can be a more improving part 
of the study of philosophy than the investigation of its origin in the 
writings of the ancients ? And surely, if history and biography should 
form a part of collegiate education, then a knowledge of ancient auth- 
ors seems almost indispensable. It is also quite certain, that the arts 
and sciences, with the literature of ancient and modern times, are so 
connected, that it is evident each must throw some light upon the 
rest. Therefore, in order to carry out that system of education deemed 
desirable, in connection with this Institution, the study of languages 
will be particularly attended to, and will be conducted by another of 
our fellow-citizens, who has exhibited an indefatigable application to 
study, an unremitting fidelity to the laborious business of instruction, 
with an ardent desire to promote the interests of learning among all 
classes of his fellow-citizens, and who now justly enjoys the reputation 
of an accomplished scholar and distinguished linguist, namely, the 
Rev. E. W. Blyden, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and 
Literature. 

Among the qualities by which natural objects are known and dis- 
tinguished, the most important is quantity. Time, space, force, num- 
ber, dimension, are all ascertained by finding whether things are equal, 
greater, or less. Hence the necessity of the study quantity, as the 
basis of physical knowledge, has been admitted from the first dawn of 
philosophy. And as this science is, in no small degree, conducive to 
the accurate study of other sciences, it is designed that this Institu- 
tion shall provide instruction in all the branches of pure mathematics. 
As yet, however, the Trustees of Donations have not been able to pro- 
cure an instructor for this department. They have it under consid- 
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eration ; and at the earliest possible period will appoint a Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural I^ilosophy. 

The science of Law, though regarded bj some as vei^ dry and taste- 
less, is nevertheless, to my mind, not only an interesting, but also an 
exceedingly useful study; as founded upon the law* of nature, and 
essential to a systematic organization of civil society. Hence a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the fundamental principles of law, both mu- 
nicipal and international, is no less necessary to the protection and 
safety of life, liberty, and property. And in this civilized and pro- 
gressive age of the world, which seems determined to exhaust the very 
lountains of science, the requisitions upon the legal profession have 
also become more extensive, complicated, and important — especially 
in reference to great constitutioniu and international questions, which 
are now daily arising, with threatening aspect, tending to disturb the 
lumnony of individual States, and to interrupt the comity of nations. 
I scarcely need remark here, as doubtless every gentleman present 
recognizes the fact, that the legal profession is essential to society ; 
iiuid that the most intimate connection subsists between the character 
of a community and the character of the bar of that community. 
Hence the character and honor of the legal profession are public in- 
terests. Not only is the advice of lawyers necessary in the more dif- 
ficult transactions of private life, but their intervention is also necessary 
to represent the suitor, and advocate his cause before the courts. In 
this position, everything is confided to their integrity and knowledge 
of the law on which is suspended the rights of their clients. Nay, 
the magnitude of the interests placed in their hands — property, cluur- 
aoter, liberty, life ; the responsibility which they assume, the confi- 
dence which they receive — all demand the highest qualities attainable 
in the profession. Hence it is hoped that Liberia College will be 
instrumental in facilitating the study of the law, and in adding some- 
tJiing to the already well-earned reputation of its practitioners in 
Liberia. 

The true method of arriving at an eligible degree of eminence in 
the study of law seems to be, to enlarge the capacity of the mind by 
a comprehensive education, furnished with some portion of every 
species of human knowledge ; for, as everything comes within the 
scope of the legal profession, the practising lawyer should know some- 
thing of the nature and character of everything. With regard to 
law, there appears to be less system in the manner of studying it, than 
is generally observed in the study of any of the other sciences. In 
teaching it, especially in young institutions, the practice is to rely 
chiefly on regular courses of lectures; and that plan will be observed, 
at leaht for the present, in this Institution. 

Besides the sciences which I have mentioned, and for which in- 
structors have been provided, it is the purpose of the founders of this 
Institution, as soon as practicable, to provide for another, which all 
regard as particularly important to the interests of Liberia, in the de- 
velopment of her vast resources. And they hope, at an early period^ 
to be able to furnish Liberia College the means of imparting instruc- 
tion in all the branches of Natur^ Science. Then, I am sure, all 
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Liberia will be delighted at the prospect tbat, at no very distant day^ 
we shall see laid open before our astonished gaze the immense treas- 
ures which as yet lie concealed in the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms of this unexplored country. 

I may not omit, gentlemen, to mention here also, that, notwith- 
standing the receipts of the Trustees of Donations will, as a conse- 
quence, be diminished for the time being by the unfortunate difficulties 
in the United States, I am assured that the friends of Liberia in that 
country still retain an undiminished interest in this enterprise, and 
that every effort will be made to secure to it permanency and success. 

I am also glad to state that, through the exertions of Professor 
Crummell, assisted by Professor Blyden while in the United States, 
a number of valuable books have been obtained from generous friends 
in that country, to form the nucleus of what we hope will soon be- 
come an extensive College Library. And another encouraging fact 
is, the vote of the Corporation of Harvard College to make a donation 
of books from its Library to this Institution. It has also been com- 
municated, that an exceedingly interesting cabinet of minerals and 
shells, numbering some seven hundred specimens, has been secured, 
and will be forwarded to Liberia by the earliest opportunity. 

And now, Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the favorable circumstances that surround the Insti- 
tution under your care, and which you this day dedicate to the educa- 
tional interests of our country. Your connection with this Institution, 
I am aware, entails on you no little sacrifice; but I believe you devote 
your services cheerfully, because you are interested in the welfare of 
your country; and nothing surely is better calculated to promote that 
welfare than the education of her people. In this enterprise you are 
laboring also for posterity, and I doubt not you will continue your 
exertions until you shall have firmly established an institution which 
shall convey to them blessings of the most useful and permanent char- 
acter. And as generous minds anticipate pleasure in future scenes, 
that consideration alone is sufficient to kindle ardor in noble souls. 
Who can tell how many youth shall be trained in this Institution, 
who, when perhaps you and most of those now present shall have 
ceased to take part in the affairs of this world, may occupy some of 
the highest and -most important offices in the gift of a free people? 
That shall be your reward. And, fellow-citizens, I have only to add, 
that in this Institution no principles contrary to the teachings of the 
Word of God will be instilled into the minds of the youth, nor any 
sentiment at war with the liberal principles of our republican form of 
government 
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Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees^ nnd Respected Audience : 

An old and venerable custom, existing in countries where colleges 
and universities have been long established, requires that he who is 
entering upon the responsible office of Professor, should publicly ex- 
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press the views which he entertalDS of the duties deyolycd upon him, 
and the manner in which he will discharge those duties. It is in ao- 
oordance with this custom that I appear before you to-day. 

This is an auspicious day for Liberia, and for West Africa. The 
first College £difice erected on this benighted shore has been com- 
pleted ; and we, descendants of Africa, are assembled to inaugurate 
It Perhaps this very day, one centuiy ago, some of our forefathers 
were being dragged to the hold of some miserable slaver, to enter 
upon those horrible sufferings of the ^^ middle passage," preliminary 
to their introduction into scenes and associations of deeper woe. To- 
day, their descendants, having escaped the fiery ordeal of oppression 
and slavery, and having returned to their ancestral home, are laying 
the foundation of intellectual empire, upon the very soil whence iheir 
fathers were torn, in their ignorance and degradation. Strange and 
mysterious providence ! 

It is among the most fortunate circumstances, connected with the 
founding of Liberia, that Schools of a high order, and now a College, 
should be established in this early period of her history. It is im- 
possible to maintain our national independence, or grow in the ele- 
ments of national prosperity, unless the people are generally imbued 
with a proper sense of their duties and responsibilitien, as citizens of 
a free Government. The duties which devolve upon the citizens of 
Liberia, are as diversified and important as those which devolve upon 
citizens of larger nations and communities; and, in order to discharge 
those duties faithfully and successfully, we need all the fitness and 
qualification which citizens of larger nations possess. To say, as has 
been too often said, by persons abroad and by persons here, that the 
establishment of a college in Liberia at present is premature, is to set 
aside the experience of older countries, and to ignore the testimony 
which comes to us from a hundred communities far in advance of us, 
showing the indispensableness of institutions of a higher order, to 
send down, through all the ramifications of society, the streams of 
wholesome and elevating influence. 

I regard this, then, as an auspicious day for Liberia; hoping that 
there will be such a feeling of appreciation, on the part of our people, 
of the importance of this Institution, and such active co-operation 
with it, as shall render it useful as a means of building us up in all 
those qualities which shall fit us for the discharge of our various du- 
ties, and draw towards us the attention and respect of the civilized 
world. 

The fear need not be entertained that a course of study in this In- 
stitution will unfit men for the practical duties of life — render them 
proud, and distant, and haughty, and overbearing. Such is not the 
effect of a true education. I am aware that there prevails with some 
— and perhaps not entirely without foundation — the opinion that the 
effect of superior education is to infiate men and render them imprac- 
ticable. There have been some among us who, not having trodden 
even the threshold of the temple of kpowledge, have assumed an air 
of myBtcriousness and profundity, in order to impress the multitude 
with their intellectual superiority and extraordinary importance. This 
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is not, however, the legitimate effect of true knowledge. They are 
utter strangers to the genial influence of literature upon the social 
sentiments, who suppose that men must be distant, and haughty, and 
cold, in proportion as they are profound. The man who has really 
ascended Parnassus, does not encounter there, as on some Alpine sum- 
mit, everlasting snows and ice, which chill and contract the heart. 
No ; he finds himself in a warm and delightful atmosphere, which ex- 
pands the heart, quickens the emotions, arouses the slumbering affec- 
tions of the soul, and fits him for communication and communion 
with other minds ; so that he experiences the greatest possible pleas- 
ure, in participating with others the benefits he enjoys. He does not, 
when he ascends the hill of science, find there luxuriant groves which 
allure him into ease and inactivity, where, like Tityrus, 

** Patulse recubans sub tegmine fagi/' 

he might pass life away in quiet enjoyment. No; he has only 
reached a point from which he can contemplate the work to be done, 
and gather materials for carrying it on. 

Every country has its peculiar circumstances and characteristics. 
So has Liberia. From this fact, it has often been argued that we need 
a peculiar kind of education ; not so much colleges and high schools, 
as other means, which are more immediately and obviously connected 
with our progress. But to this we reply, that if we are a part of the 
human family, we have the same intellectual needs that other men 
have, and they must be supplied by the same means. It shows a 
pain^l ignorance of history, to consider the present state of things in 
Liberia as new and unprecedented, in such a sense as to render dis- 
pensable those most important and fundamental means of improve- 
ment, which other countries have enjoyed. Mind is everywhere the 
same ; and everywhere it receives character and formation from the 
same elemental principles. If it have been properly formed and have 
received a substantial character, it will work out its own calling, solve 
its own problem, achieve its own destiny. 

No country in the world needs, more than Liberia, to have mind 
properly directed. We are here isolated from the civilized world, and 
surrounded by a benighted people, with whom we are closely identi- 
fied. And, in these circumstances, we are making the experiment, 
which, I venture to say, has never been made before,.of establishing 
and maintaining a popular Grovemment, with a population, for the 
most part, of emancipated slaves. The Government is thrown into 
the hands of the people, and they are called upon to give their opinions 
upon all subjects which can affect us as a nation; upon all the difiioult 
subjects of finance, of legislation, and the most intricate points of con- 
stitutional law. Not only do they utter their opinions, but it is their 
right and privilege to act upon these opinions; and they do act upon 
them— with what success, alas! we are too well awaje. And in ad- 
dition to these political responsibilities, we have philanthropic dnties 
to perform towards our aboriginal brethren — duties which require no 
little degree of intelligence and virtue. 

De Tocqueville informs us that, before the colony that landed at 
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Plymouihwas as old as Liberia, there were laws enacted, establishing 
schools in eveiy township, and obliging the inhabitants, under pain of 
heavy fines, to support them. Schools of a superior kind were founded 
in the same manner in the more populous districts. The municipal 
authorities were bound to enforce the sending of children to school oy 
their parents.* It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that, in New 
England, by the time the first child born in the colony had reached 
a proper age for admission to college, a college was established. They 
did not wait to have all those preparations, which some have fancied 
are necessary before Liberians can reap the benefit of a college. We 
are informed that the forests were yet standing ; the Indian was still 
the near neighbor of the largest settlements ; the colonists were yet 
dependent on the mother country for the very necessaries of life; and 
the very permanence of their settlements was as yet undecided, when 
they were erecting high schools and colleges. They did not regard 
it as too early to provide for the thorough education of their children. 
They had left their fatherland to seek an asylum of liberty on those 
distant shores, and they well knew that intelligence was indispensable 
to the enjoyment and maintenance of true liberty. 

The people of the South were no less eager to provide themselves 
with the means of education. The Colony of Virginia was still strug- 
gling against the difficulties and embarrassments incident to feeble 
settlements, when the firdt efforts were made by the inhabitants to 
establish a college. As early as 1619, grants of land, and liberal 
subscriptions, were obtained for the endowment of the University of 
Henrico ; and we may form some idea of thS weak state of the colony, 
when we learn that the University was destroyed by an Indian mas- 
sacre, and that the colony came very near being exterminated. Be- 
fore the close of that centuiy, however, the College of William and 
Mai^ was in successful operation .f 

Why then should not Liberia, after forty years' existence, having 
secured the confidence and respect of the aboriginal tribes, enjoy the 
means of superior education? The name College, applied to this 
Institution, may seem ambitious; but it is not too early in our history 
for us to aim at such institutions. Of course we cannot expect that 
it will at once fulfill all the conditions of colleges in advanced coun- 
tries; but it may, in time, as many American colleges have done, 
grow into an InstiJ;ution of respectability and extensive usefulness. 

It cannot be denied, that the studies which shall be pursued in this 
Institution are of great utility to this country just now. The college 
course will include all those studies by which a people's mind and 
heart are formed. We shall have the study of language in the most 
perfect forms in which it has ever been spoken by man — a study 
which, as we shall endeavor to show, aids greatly in the training and 
discipline of the mind. 

We shall have the study of mathematics and physical science — 



* Democracy in America, vol. i, chap. 7. 

f President Hale's Inaugural Address, Geneva College, 1887. 
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which involves, of coarse, a study of the laws of nature, and the ac- 
quirement of the essential preliminary knowledge of all calculations, 
measurements, and observations, on the sea and on the land. 

We shall have — ^besides jurisprudence and international law — the 
study of intellectual and moral philosophy, by which is gained a 
knowledge of the mind, and the laws of thought, and of our duties to 
ourselves, to our fellow-men, to society, and to God. 

Will any one of the studies which I have enumerated be superfluous 
in Liberia? So far from it, the course does not apply to all our de- 
ficiencies. 

But we need a practical education in Liberia. True; and so did 
the first settlers of North America. And does not the college course 
supply such an education ? What is a practical education ? It is 
not simply preparing a person specially for any one sphere of life. 
It aims at practical results of a more important character — at impart- 
ing not simply skill in keeping accounts — in pleading at the bar — in 
surveying land — in navigating a vessel — but skill in exercising the 
intellect accurately and readily, upon any subject brought before it 
The skill secured by a college education, is skill in the use of the mind. 

The influence of the colleges planted in New England, and else- 
where in the United States, in their early days, was most remarkable. 
" The eloquence matured at Harvard, rung like a trumpet-call through 
town and forest, to rouse the quiet inhabitants to the revolutionary 
struggle; and the intelligence and learning which, starting from her 
classic shades, had been diflused through the whole community, had 
prepared all for understaiyling and discussing the principles of that 
liberty which belonged to them as men, and was guarantied to them 
by the British constitution. Many of the lofty spirits of those times 
jrere taught to reason, and prepared to meet, in the discussion of the 
great questions at issue, the ablest counsellors of the Old World, and 
to maintain the cause of their country in the Senate Chamber — in 
these early institutions of learning. The success of that country in 
the struggle which made her free, as well as in commerce and the arts, 
has been owing to the unusual intelligence and virtue of her people 
— virtue which could not have existed without intelligence, and was 
nourished by the same means — and intelligence, derived from her 
higher seats of learning, and diffused through her pulpits and her sec- 
ondary schools, which, obtaining from the colleges educated teachers, 
shone with a borrowed, but most salutary light, %)Qn the humblest 
cottages of the land." 

As I remarked at the outset, the usage which brings me before you 
to-day, enjoins upon the speaker a topic which shall not be alien from 
the work in which he is to be engaged in the Institution. Allow me, 
therefore, to ask your kind attention, while I devote a portion of time 
to the consideration of the subject of Language, and to setting forth 
the value and utility of the Latin and Greek languages, as means of 
education and culture. 

I. Language is not natural to man. I mean that it did not originate 
with man. In common with other animals, man, as soon as he is born, 
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ean use tbe voice as a medium of oommunication, but only in a sue- 
oession of cries; he cannot articulate; he cannot use langua^ until 
he is taught, or until he acquires it by imitation. There is a diyersily 
of opinion with regard to the origin of language; some supposing 
that the first man found himself suddenly endowed with the ability 
to give expression to his thoughts by oral sounds ; while others main- 
tain that, like all other attainments of man, language was made grad- 
ually. The latter opinion seems the more reasonable. We cannot, 
from all we know of man, believe that this very important means of 
intercourse with his fellows— of conveying his thoughts, feelings, and 
experience, to distant generations, was left to his invention, or to his 
precarious ingenuity. Man, lefb to himself, has never discovered any 
means of conveying his thoughts by articulate sounds. It is conclu- 
sively proved, that new-born babes, when left to themselves, or ex- 
posed among beasts, utter only sounds in imitation of those beasts.^ 
The most natural way to man, of expressing his ideas, is by signs. 
This is the universal language. This is the only way that deaf mutes, 
who cannot hear and imitate sounds, can convey their own and receive 
the impressions of others. Nearly all the travelers among the North 
American Indians agree that they have ever had a language of signs, 
and can understand each other in this way, when they are unable to 
ccmiprehend each other's speech; so that individuals of two far-distant 
Indian tribes, who understand not a word of each other's language, 
will intelligibly converse together, and contract engagements, without 
interpreters, ^^ in such a surprising manner as is scarcely credible.^' 

The infinite variety of languages which now so much impedes and 
incommodes the general intercourse of nations, is the result of direct 
Divine interposition. The whole earth, prior to the building of the 
tower of Babel, was ^^ of one language, and of one speech;^' but during 
the erection of that ambitious structure, the Lord ^'came down" and 
^* confounded their language." Philologists have classified the vari- 
ous languages in groups, or families; but they seem reducible to one 
primitive idiom. " Every progress in the comparative study of lan- 
goages, brings to light new analogies in the structure and in the 
grammatical forms and affinities of the roots and terms; even the lan- 
guages of the new continents do not seem to be excepted ^m this 
general resemblance." A distinguished American philologist beau- 
tifully says : " Nothing is found in the realms of speech, any more 
than in those of Aiture, ' without father or mother.' Here, as every- 
where else, the maxim is true, * Ex nihilo, nihil Jit,' The languages, 
therefore, of the world, like the men who have spoken them, hare all 
been bound together by a regular series of sequences, running link by 
link in luminous beauty, from any and every language now spoken upon 
earth, to the first language in which listening angels heard Adam and 
Eve discourse to each other; and from that back to Otod himself, the 
great All-in-all, from whose own girdle the golden chain of human 
speech divine was dropped lovingly down to man, in order to bind 
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him to himself, and all nations in heavenly sympathy with each other/'* 
Says Dr. Kalisch, an able Hebrew divine : " The linguistic researches 
of modern times have more and more confirmed the theory of one 
primitive Asiatic language, gradually developed into the various mod- 
ifications by external agencies and influences. Formerly, the Hebrew 
tongue was, by many scholars, advocated as the original idiom; for 
it was maintained, both by early Jewish and Christian authorities, 
that as the race of Shem were no partners in the impious work of the 
Tower, they remained in possession of the first language, which the 
fathers of the earliest age had left to Noah ; but this view, like the 
more recent one, that a child, if left alone, without human society, 
would speak Hebrew, is now classed among the popular errors."f 

The greater number of scientific writers on language, agree that 
there was one primitive language, from which all the languages now 
spoken have sprung, and that that language was communicated to man 
by the Almighty. The question as to which language it was, is not 
quite settled ; at present the probability inclines more to the Sanscrit. 

II, Language is progressive. God did not, in other departments 
of his work, make at once full and complete manifestations ; there 
was a gradual unfolding, according to circumstances, until there came 
to pass a full development. So we have every reason to believe it 
was with language. Man, in his primitive condition, did not possesi 
all those mental .states and wants which only age and experience could 
bring with them; he could not, therefore, have words to express whait 
he had not seen, felt, or heard ; nor could he form any conceptions, 
except from the things with which he was then in contact. When, 
therefore, the Divine Being assisted or instructed the first man to ex- 
press by words his feelings, intentions, and thoughts, the instruction 
was adapted to his wants and circumstances. The simple forms of 
language which he then received, have been successively developed, 
and modified, and perfected, according as man has increased in the 
necessities and arts of life. We find that among barbarous tribes, 
language is rude and deficient in point of words; so that the civilized 
foreigner, who wishes to convey his own ideas through the medium 
of such language, finds insuperable difficulties. Words are multiplied 
in proportion as the number of the ideas of a people is increased. 
Language "begins with the dawn of reflective consciousness, and un* 
folds itself as it becomes deeper and clearer.''^ 

Even in highly civilized countries, the vemaculai^ strictly speakingj 
or the language spoken by the masses, is very limited as to wor^, 
compared with the language of the educated. It is said that in Eng- 
land, the lower classes cannot understand above one-fourth part of that 
English which the higher classes speak. If any of the former visit 
the House of Lords, they sometimes sit with as much astonishment 
and disprofit, as if the debates were conducted in a new language. 

* D wight, Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xv., p. 404. 

t Historical and Critical Comment on Genesis, chap. 11. 

I Prof. Shedd's Address on the " Relation of Language to Thought.^' 
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Tbe Tocabukrj of temm wed in the Hoiums of ParUament, is one 
wluoh is never pressed into the service of the oommon people.^ 

The character of the language spoken by any people is, therefore, 
a Bare standard by which to judge of the attainments of that people in 
the arts of life. The poverty of the language of the ancient Britons, 
if we had no other proof of their extremely rude condition, would be 
enongh to convince us that they had made veir Httle progress in 
eivilization. Even after the Saxon and Danish languages had been 
Uended with each other, and with the aboriginal tongue, still the 
composite language had no ^^ aptitude for all the highest purposes oi 
the poet, the philosopher, and the orator," until it had been enriched 
by contributions from the languages of Greece and Rome. Take any 
C^ the leading English historians, Hume, Gibbon, Hallam, or Ma- 
caulay, and you will find that nearly three-fourths of the words eio- 
ploved by them are of foreign origin ; because there were no poets or 
philosophers, historians or orators, among the aboriginal inhabitants 
of that country. The language has progressed as the people have 
improved. 

m. Language lies at the beginning and occupies an important 
place in the continuation of all human education. The child must 
nrst learn to understand language before he can receive ideas in any 
great number or variety; and he must learn to speak before he can 
express his wants. And when he grows up, if, in his early years, he 
had neglected the study of language, it matters not what progress or 
discoveries he may make in physical or mathematical science ; before 
his knowledge can be made available, he must learn the use of Ian- 
gaage. This was the experience of George Stephenson, of railway 
notoriety, of Hugh Miller, and of others who, by force of " good, 
original brain," have arisen from a childhood of obscurity and pov- 
erty^ to a useful and distinguished manhood. 

The mystery of language, then, is a very important element in our 
qualification for usefulness. All our attainments would be useless, so 
&r as accomplishing their true end is concerned, if we had no means 
of communion or communication with other minds. The true uses of 
knowledge are not to be found in centralization, but in distribution. 
And it is only by this distribution of our intellectual resources that 
we can enlarge them. Here also the Scriptural assertion is verified : 
" There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty." " Shut up within 
one's self, thought stagnates and knowledge decays." Language, 
therefore, as the instrument which an unerring Divinity has given to 
man for communicating thought and feeling, should be carefully 
•tadied and mastered, not only m its grammatical inflections and syn- 
tactical combinations, but in its original and derivative aspects. 

As a means of thus mastering language, of understanding its genius 
and power, all the distinguished educators of modem times have 
chosen the study of the Greek and Latin languages. The Greek Ian- 
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guage is artistic and complete in its grammatical stmcture — a lan- 
guage of gracefulness and beauty, and highly adapted to aesthetic 
culture. The cultivation of the beautiful is one of the. first steps to- 
wards civilization. The Greeks, who as a nation were the type of 
beauty, were an element iu the development of mankind; and their 
language is indispensable to the opening of the mind for the reception 
and pursuit of abstract ideas. It was a language which the Romans 
assiduously studied, as a means of culture. The greatest orators and 
poets of Kome were cultivated by it. The famous advice of Horace 
will recur to the classical reader : 

" Vos exemplarla GrsBca 
NocturnjL versate manu, versate dium^" * 

The Latin language must be studied, not only for the disciplinary 
influence of the study upon the mind, but for its vast resources; its 
inward treasures, as well as its outward relations. It is connected 
with nearly all the languages of the past, and has contributed of its 
wealth to the formation of all the important modem languages. Its 
acquisition is really the key to a thorough knowledge of all the lan- 
guages of the enlightened part of mankind. 

The Latin and Greek languages have furnished all the linguistic 
culture, and have contributed to all the rich results of the higher edu- 
cation of the whole civilized world for the last two thousand years. 
They who contemptuously speak of them as " dead" languages, know 
not that such utterances illustrate their own lack of culture. These 
languages are '' dead" to them, in all their inward beauty and force, 
and in all their outward scientific relations ; they can no more appre- 
ciate them, than a blind man can appreciate the colors of the rainbow, 
or a deaf man the sweet concords of music. To men of high culture, 
however, these languages are still living, and their power is every 
day felt. Without a knowledge of them, no Englishman, French- 
man, Spaniard, or Italian, can thoroughly comprehend his own ver- 
nacular ; whilst the man who has cultivated an acquaintance with them, 
is possessed of the elements of nearly all the languages of Southern 
Europe. Without the slightest acquaintance with the- Italian lan- 
guage, he will feel at home in Italy. Before he has seen a French 
or Spanish grammar, or heard a Frenchman or Spaniard speak, he 
will be able to sit down and read, with some satisfaction, French and 
Spanish literature. Such is the influence of these ^' dead" languages 
upon the literature of the day. 

The Greek and Latin languages must be studied by the English 
student, in order to a complete mastery of his own language. The 
English language is, for the most part, a derived language, second- 
ary in its origin. *^Into the English, as into the bosom of a great 
central sea, a^ the streams of the past aud present have poured* 
and are still pouring their varied contents." To understand this 
language thoroughly, then, we must give attention to those lan- 
guages which have contributed most largely to its formation. 

* Epistola ad Pisones, 286. 
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Many persons who, not possessing a knowledge of those *<dead" 
languages, suppose themselves to be very good English scholars, 
every day use words whose meaning they do not understand. 
They refer with great confidence to their English dictionaries as 
the ultimate standard, not knowing that even in the best diction- 
aries the etymological scholar discovers fatal deficiencies. The 
nan who is entirely devoid of a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages can never, generally speaking, use English words with 
skill or satisfaction to himself He cannot perceive, in the words 
which he uses, their original life and beauty. He cannot, out of 
the very words themselves, give his reason for employing them in 
preference to others. He must be the slave of his dictionary ; and 
all his lexicographical researches must be uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. No perfection of English scholarship can be acquired 
without a knowledge of the ''dead" languages. 

But there is a still higher reason for the study of these languages, 
and that is, the mental culture and discipline which they afford. 
No other means has yet been found to supply their place, for pur- 
poses of scholastic discipline. All the present culture of Europe, 
and the pure and elevated taste manifested by her best scholars, 
have been derived from the study of the Greek and Roman writers. 
After the lapse of centuries, those great masters of thought stand 
unrivaled in their peculiar sphere as the intellectual educators of 
mankind. To neglect them, is to shut ourselves out from delight- 
ful associations with the best minds. It is through them we have 
access into the most sacred places of thought, and enjoy the influ- 
ence of those mighty conceptions which still control the literary 
world. It is through them that we are carried back to the youth- 
ful days of the world, and enjoy something of the freshness and 
vigor of those early times — the spring-time of human intellect. 
'•Greece and Rome," to quote the eloquent language of Dr. Tem- 
ple,* '* have given us more than any results of discipline, in the 
never-dying memory of their fresh and youthful life. It is this, 
and not only the greatness or the genius of the classical writers, 
which makes their literature pre-eminent above all others. There 
have been great poets, great historians, great philosophers, in 
modern days. Greece can show few poets equal, none superior, to 
Shakspeare. Gibbon, in many respects, stands above all ancient 
historians. Bacon was as great a master of philosophy as Aris- 
totle. Nor, again, are there wanting great writers of times older, 
as well as of times later, than the Greek; as, for instance, the He- 
brew prophets. But the classics possess a charm qui^e independ- 
ent of genius. It is not their genius only which makes them at- 
tractive. It is the classic life, the life of the people of that day. 
It is the image there only to be seen of our highest natural powers 
in their freshest vigor. It is the unattainable grace of the prime 
of manhood . It is the pervading sense of youthful beauty. Hence, 
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while we have elsewhere great poems and great histories, we never 
find again that universal radiance of fresh life which makes even 
the most common-place relics of classic days, models for our high- 
est art. The common workman of those times breathed the atmos- 
phere of the gods. What are now the ornaments of our museums, 
were then the every-day furniture of sitting and sleeping raoms. 
In the great monuments of th^ir literature, we can taste this pure 
inspiration most largely ; but even the most common-place frag* 
ments of a classic writer, are steeped in the waters of the same 
fountain. Those who compare the moderns with the ancients, 
genius for genius, have no difficulty in claiming for the former, 
equality, if not victory. But the issue is mistaken. To combine 
the highest powers of intellect with the freshness of youth, was 
possible only once, and that is the glory of the classic nations."* 
But it has been asked, *' Why devote so much time to the study 
of these authors in their own language, when they have been so 
well and ably translated ? Why undergo the labor to traverse the 
same ground which they passed over, to bring to us these hidden 
treasures ? Why not use our time and strength in accomplishing 
something else ?" We reply, that the road to learning cannot be 
made royal. It is true that the present ever gathers into itself the 
results of the past; that the world is to-day what it is, as the result 
of the whole of its antecedents; that '* we reap the fruits of the 
toil of the men of the earliest ages;" but this is true with regard 
to the race in the aggregate. The individual man must undergo 
an intellectual discipline, more or less severe, before he can be 
prepared to comprehend and to profit by the results of the past. 
The faculties of the child that is born to-day, are essentially the 
same as those of the child born in the earliest period, and must be 
developed by a similar process, though there may be a vast differ- 
ence in the ultimate development. Of all men of eiiiinent abilities, 
in all ages, it may be said : 

" The eminence they reached and kepi, 
Was not attained by sudden flight. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night " 

Every man must go over the same ground, experieence the Dame 
toil, struggle with the same difficulties. No man, in any genera- 
tion, is born with wings to enable him to soar to the lofty heights 
of literature or science. It is by '*slow degrees, by more and 
more," that those "cloudy summits" are '* scaled and climbed.'* 
And every pian, as by painful efforts he ascends those eminences^ 
may, from the boundless prospect and varied wealth, bring conlri* 
butions to literature and science. 

The discipline of mind which is secured from the study of the 
dead languages, cannot be obtained by the use of translations. 
They are the only languages which are developed according to the 
rules of perfect art; and no other language can fully supply their 

* " The Education of the World," in " Essays and Reviews," 1861. 
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place. Besides the wholesome exercise which is derived from the 
weighing and balancing of the meaning of words, observing and 
preserving nice distinctions, there is the process of reasoning which 
must be employed in every effort to translate. The student who 
has read one or two leading Latin and Greek works, has not much 
more labor with the lexicon. What he needs now, in prosecuting 
the study of the classic authors, is '* a clear head and close attea- 
tion to the context.*** The drudgery of " hunting up" every word 
in the lexicon, is ended; and he has reached a region of plodding, 
indeed, but of higher, intellectual plodding. Being able to select 
his own meaning for each word out of the word itself and its con- 
oections, he goes beyond the mere forms of words and sentences, 
to the principles they contain. He imbibes the spirit of the writer. 
His mind enlarges. He learns to form a correct estimate of the 
merits and defects of composition. His taste is quickened, puri- 
fied, and elevated; and by being obliged to extend his vocabulary 
as widely as that of the author he translates, he necessarily be- 
comes familiar with a number of new words, of which, perhaps, 
under other circumstances, he might only have heard. He thus 
acquires a command of language, and enters upon a course of in- 
definite improvement — ^aroad that leads to the loftiest attainment. 

And then the study of translations cannot introduce us to a 
knowledge of the style and beauties of the classic authors. We 
must become acquainted with them through the words they spoke 
and wrote, and the manner in which they wrote and spoke those 
words. It is true, that the thoughts and opinions of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Demosthenes, of Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus, may 
be expressed in a translation. We may be able, by studying trans- 
lations, to get something of the substance of the original. But of 
the peculiar character and spirit of the style of the writer ; of those 
special qualities which belong to and are inseparable from the lan- 
guages in which they wrote ; of those associations which are often 
linked to a single word, and which no combination of English 
words can express —of all those things, we can get only an imper- 
fect idea from the most exact translation. '' The dead languages 
possess not merely a grammatical structure essentially unlike that 
of living languages, but a peculiar system of poetic symbols, which, 
oAen with one expression, open an entire gallery of pictures, that 
must be, almost invariably, lost in a translation, f 

The experience of all the literary men in the world proves that 
the study of classical literature, as a means of intellectual culture, 
is highly important. But it must be pursued as a means, not as an 
end ; not to make us expert in verbal criticisms, or for pedantic 
displays ; but for the discipline of mind, which the perusal and 
contemplation of the great models impart ; for the large, thoroughly 
genial, and generous scholarship which they bestow. Pursued in 
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this way, the influence of classical literature cannot fail to be ben- 
eficial. Sir Robert Peel, who won the first honors at the Oxford 
University, both in the' classics and mathematics, declared that 
" by far the greater portion of the chief names that have floated 
down on the stream of time, are those of men eminent for classical 
acquirements and clas«iical tastes." " Take the Cambridge Calen- 
dar, for two hundred years," says Lord Macaulay, " look at the 
church, the parliament, or the bar, and it has always been the case 
that the men who were first in the competition of the schools, have 
been the first in the competition of life." All the distinguished 
scholars of Great Britain have been deeply imbued with classical 
learning. Curran, the Irish orator, carried his Virgil always in 
his pocket. Fox was devoted to the classics. Sheridan pored 
over Euripides, by night and by day. Pitt is said to have been 
the best Greek scholar in England. Lord Brougham, himself a 
marvel of classical lore, in giving an account of the manner in which 
Robertson, the historian, studied composition, says: "Transla- 
tions from the classics, and especially from the Greek, of which he 
was a perfect master, formed a considerable part of his labor. He 
considered this exercise as well calculated to give an accurate 
knowledge of our own language, by obliging us to weigh the shades 
of difference between words or phrases, and to find'the expression, 
whether by the selection of the terms or the turning of the idiom, 
which is required for a given meaning."* The same distinguished 
nobleman gives the following advice, the result of his own rich 
and varied experience, to a young student: 

" If he would be a great orator, he must go at once to the fount- 
ain-head, and be familiar with every one of the great orations of 
Demosthenes. His taste will improve every time he reads and 
repeats to himself, (for he should have the fine passages by heart,) 
and he will learn how much may be done by a skillful use of a few 
words, and a rigorous rejection of superfluities. In this view, I- 
hold a familiar knowledge of Dante to be next to Demosthenes. It 
is in vain to say, that imitations of these models won't do for our 
times. First, I do not counsel any imitation, but only an imbib- 
ing of the same spirit. Secondly, I know from experience, that 
nothing is half so successful in these times, (bad though they be,) 
as what has been formed on the Greek models. I use a very poor 
instance in giving my own experience, but I do assure you, that 
both in courts of law and Parliament, and even to mobs, I have 
never made so much play, (to use a very common phrase,) as when 
I was almost translating from the Greek. I composed the perora- 
tion of my speech for the Queen in the Lords, after reading and 
repeating Demosthenes for three or four weeks, and I composed 
it twenty times over at least, and it certainly succeeded in a very 
extraordinary degree, and far above any merits of its own."f 



* Lives of Men of Letters and Science. 

f Letter to Zachary Macaulay, in 1823, with reference to his son, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, the historian, then at Cambridge. 
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But it is objected to these classical pursuits, that these are prac* 
tieal times, and the facilities for practical information are so multi« 
tudinous, that it is far more profitable for the purposes of life, to 
devote attention to the exuberance and diversity of knowledge to 
be found in the innumerable newspapers and periodicals of the 
day, than to waste time in poring over the relics of antiquity ; 
that, in these days, when the prodigious powers of the press are 
developed in the regular and unceasing issue of pamphlets and 
tracts, works in series, and light literature, men might dispense 
with every other means of improvement and instruction. <^ Why 
need we go up to knowledge, when knowledge comes down to 
us ?" To this we reply, once more, that culture must be attained 
by the same means by which it has always been attained. Every 
man, before he can be fitted for the more important intellectual 
achievements, must tread the highway of hard work and laborioufl 
practice. The mind must first be formed, before it can be filled to 
advantage. Our real improvement depends not so much upon the 
"quantity as upon the quality of what the mind takes in, and upon 
the manner in which it is taken in. Lord Macaulay tells us, that 
** Rumford proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme for feeding 
his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was 
simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. A 
small quantity thus eaten, ac<:ording to that famous projector, af* 
fords more sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured."^ Thus 
it is with the mind ; not the cramming, but the mastication and 
digestion secure the nutriment. A man may constantly devour all 
the periodicals and newspapers, as they are daily issued through- 
out the world, and, after he has gathered all the information they 
contain, may not be as well prepared for usefulness and efficiency 
in the world of letters, as the man who has patiently given his 
time and attention to one or two of the great masters in the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. Sdme of the great English writers 
devoted nearly all their time to the study of one or two of the 
classic authors. A learned and distinguished English nobleman 
carried his admiration of one of them so far as to exclaim : 

" Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Yerse will seem prose ; but still persist to read. 
And Homer willoe all the books you need."f 

The classics have been tried for centuries; their value and utility 
have been often denied, but they have as often been successfully 
defended ; so that now, in the literary world, there is all but a 
unanimous decision in their favor. 

The friends of education in Liberia have long desired to see the 
same means of intellectual culture, which other countries have 
enjoyed, possessed by Liberians; and as a result of their efforts to 
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■eeure for us these advantages, we have this College. Mind here, 
as we have said, is as mind elsewhere. We mast rise, and we 
can rise by the same means by which other people have risen* 

By the direction of Divine Providence, a momentous experiment 
has been committed to our hands on these benighted shores — an 
experiment in which are involved, to a great extent, the interests 
of Africa and the African race. Our responsibility in this land is 
a serious one. Sometimes we are appalled, when we observe the 
fatal facility with which every form of social, moral, and political 
error from abroad takes root among us; when we see the readi- 
ness and eagerness with which some lay hold of the follies and 
nonsense which advanced communities are endeavoring to throw 
olT. But let our hearts be cheered in view of the increase among 
us of those moans which will counteract this facile disposition. 
We trust that by the encouragement and generous cultivation of 
literature, the public mind shall be directed to high principles and 
objects worthy of attainment. 

Before we can realize all that greatness which we sometimes 
hear predicted in our public orations and speeches, we must avail 
ourselves of all those means by which a nation's heart is chastened, 
purified, and refined. We cannot expect any special providential 
interference in our behalf, to cause us to glide unconsciously into 
distinction and respectability. If we desire among us great poets, 
statesmen, and philosophers — if we would have profound theolo- 
gians and able lawyers, we must resort to such books as the great 
laeu whose language we speak studied ; to such books as Miiton 
and Cow per, Bacon and Newton, Butler and Paley, studied ; to 
the books which the great men of England now study ; to the lite> 
rary companions of Brougham, Gladstone, and D' Israeli ; to Cwnr, 
Horace, and Tacitus ; to Demosthenes and Cicero ; to the JSneid, 
the Odyssey, and Iliad. We may not expect to despise these, and 
reap the fruits which are to be gathered only from them. ^ Till 
we have discovered some intellectual daguerreotype, which takes 
off the course of thought, and the form, lineaments, and features of 
truth, as completely and minutely, as the optical instrument pro- 
duces the sensible object, we must come to the teachers of wisdom 
to learu wisdom ; we must repair to the fountain and drink there.''* 

It we assiduouslv use the means of culture, we need not fear the 
results. We shall soon rise to a respectable, if not a commanding 

Sosition in the world of letters. Though much has been already 
one, there is vet a great deal to be achieved in the field of seieace 
and literature; and may we make no achievements? Let ns hope 
that though civilization is well begun, even our feeble hands nay 
shape its course ; and that here, on these benighted shores^ there 
may be elaborated noble principles out of which shall spring a 
practice that shall be exemplary to the whole civilized world. 
Let us, theU) eucourage and sustain this Institution, that its infla- 
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ence may go forth into all the land. We cannot expect that every 
ehild will attend college ; but we may reasonably hope that such 
ai\ influence will be sent forth from this Institution, and others 
that may hereafter be established, that those children who are not 
themselves able to attend college, may enjoy the benefit of the 
influence and tuition of those who have attended. Thus a higher 
tone of intellect will spread itself throughout all classes of society ; 
ind high and low, rich and poor, all uniting in the one great .6ause 
of Africa's redemption, we shall advance to national usefulness aad 
respectability. 

I feel the responsibility of the position I am assuming in con- 
nection with this Institution. I feel it for various reasons, many 
of which can be appreciated by you without any specific reference. 
I enter upon theie duties with great difiidence, feeling that, while 
it is an honorable distinction, it will continue so only so long asjbe 
who fills it "acts well his part." I enter upon them, however, 
with confidence that, with the blessing of God, all that we, or pur 
friends abroad desire can be accomplished. The liberality which 
conceived the idea of founding this Institution, and which, under 
various discouragements, persisted in carrying out that idea, will, 
we may hope, be continued towards us. In view of that liberal 
support which we may reasonably hope the Institution will receive 
from its friends in the United States ; and in view of the feelings 
so manifest among Liberians to do all they can in behalf of tne 
Institution, we may feel that the College opens this day under 
favbrable auguries-. 

As a race we have been quite unfortunate. We have no pleasing 
antecedents — nothing in the past to inspire us. All behind us is 
dark and gloomy and repulsive. All our agreeable associations are 
connected with the future. When other people speak of glorious 
reminiscences and recollections, we must speak of glorious hopes 
and expectations. Let us, then, strive to achieve a glorious future. 

" Let the dead Past bury its dead.'' 

Let us devote ourselves to all those pursuits, success in which 
will prove our brotherhood with the enlightened world. It is, 
afier all, the mind and heart which prove the unity of the human 
races. The inward resemblance is far more forcible than outward 
disparities. We should not content ourselves with simply declaim- 
ing about our equality with the advanced races. Let our reply to 
the slanders of our enemies be a practical one. It is evident that 
it is only those who do not know us, except under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, who speak disparagingly of us. Judging 
from the specialties of their own limited experience, they say that 
we are not susceptible of the same progress ; that we cannot achieve 
in science, literature, or art, what they can. It would not be wis- 
dom in us to assail and abuse them for this, or to indulge in empty 
declamations about our ability. Let us, under any and all oir* 
cumstances, prove to them that we can achieve just what they can, 
under similar circumstances — prove it practically. In works on 
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logic, the sophistical argument is often introduced to prove that 
motion is impossible ; and it is usual, before handling it according 
to logical rules, to suggest a practical refutation of it — aolvitur am- 
bulando. Such is the reply which we should strive to make to those 
whose interest it has been, and now is, to throw discredit upon us. 
It is very true that there must be the struggle and perseverance 
of many years before the associations of our oppressed condition 
in the western hemisphere, with all their train of obloquies and 
prejudices, shall be obliterated. But our case is not unprecedented. 
All peoples who have risen from obscurity, have had the same 
opposition of contempt to contend against. A few centuries ago, 
the name of Briton was disdained by the Romans ; and, later still, 
the name of Englishman, which is now being carried down on such 
a tide of glory to distant ages, was the object of the impetuous 
contempt of the proud Norman.* Let us think of this, when our 
adversaries bring their names and their influence and their argu- 
ments to bear against us. And when they pour their indignities, 
and fasten their disgraceful epithets upon us, let us take comfort 
in the thought that we are now beginning to enjoy the means 
which their ancestors were obliged to possess before they could 
rise from their obscure, ignoble, and ignorant condition. 

Many of our adversaries are not ashamed to aver that no change 
of our circumstances will avail to release their understanding from 
the influence of its old associations. But such assertions are the 
result of a narrow view of things. We believe that, notwithstand- 
ing all their perverse representations of us — all their spiteful ma- 
lignity — all their pretended immovable hardness — all the inveteracy 
of their prejudice, they will not be able to withstand demonstra- 
tions of superior ability, furnished by a successful pursuit of science, 
literature, and art. 

But we must acknowledge that there are adverse influences — 
arising from our peculiar circumstances, isolation from the civilized 
world, difliculty of procuring books, and other means of culture. 
We must therefore nerve ourselves for the arduous work that lies 
before us. Our struggle must be the harder and more strenuous, 
in proportion to the unyielding influence of the force by which we 
are opposed. The struggle may be long, but let us persevere. 
The road to greatness, whether individual or national, is no "prim- 
rose path of dalliance." 

The first College in West Africa is founded. Lord Macaulay's 
prediction, uttered forty years ago, of the illustrious University at 
Timbuctoo,f though uttered jocosely, is receiving realization. 

* See Macaulay*s History of England, vol. i., chap. 1. 

f In a very humorous and entertaining article, styled "A prophetic ac- 
count of an Epic Poem, to be published in 2824," Lord Macaulay predicts 
that in that year there will exist at Timbuctoo — established how long pre- 
viously he does not say — an illustrious University, to which all the ingen- 
uous youths of every country will be attracted by the high scientific char* 
acter and eminent literary attainments of its Professors. — MisceUaneous 
Writings^ vol. i., p. 142. 
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Truth 18 proYing itself stranger than fiction. We have this Insti-* 
tution as the precursor of incalculable blessings to this benighted 
land— ^as the harbinger of a bright and happy future for science, 
literature, and art, and for all the noblest interests of the African 
race. 



Liberal Bequest. — In our last number we acknowledged the donajbion 
of $500 from Mrs. Phebe Cummings, of Portland, Maine. This lady is 
the widow of the late Rev. Asa Cummings, D.D., so long eminent as the 
editor of the Christian Mirror ^ and a partaker of the spirit which animated 
his life. His generous soul still survives in his family, and must* rejoice 
that Africa, for which he so long labored and prayed, finds them disposed 
to dedicate so large an amount to her interests. 

Slave Trade. — The United States against the bark Weather Gauge and 
her Gar go — Chief Justice Nelson. — This case comes up before the Circuit 
Court on appeal. The libel in this case was filed to declare the condem* 
nation and forfeiture of the Weather Gauge and cargo for having b^en 
fitted to be employed in the slave trade, in violation of the acts of Congress 
of March 22, 1794, and April 20, 1818. 

The judge thought the arrangements of the vessel were not of a very de- 
cided character. "But,*' he ad(£, "there are other facts in the record which 
cannot be overlooked, and which, in our judgment, and, after considerable 
reflection, turn the case against him. This claimant, John Morris, who 
bought the vessel and paid $12,000 for her, and sets up that he is owner of 
the vessel and carrier of the cargo, is a myth. Nobody, for aught that ap- 
pears in the case, knows him, or even his full name. "Woodbury, who, it 
IS said, sold thp vessel to him, is not produced. His partner, Schmidt, 

S roves his handwriting to the bill of sale and the payment of the money, 
f orris disappears, and is not again heard from. Wnether any such man 
ever had existence is more than doubtful. According to the manifest, Ed- 
ward Mitchel was master of the vessel. He is not produced, nor have we 
any account of him. He must have been Morris's master, if he had an ex- 
istence, and could have given us some information of the individual, as well 
as of himself. Antonio Tirero, who purports to have been shipper of the 
cargo, was produced on the part of the claimants, but does not know Morris 
or Mitchel, nor does he give us any account of his own connection with the 
ship or with whom he contracted for the shipment of the cargo. In our 
judgment the proof was such on the part of the Government as to throw the 
onus upon the claimant to clear up the mysteries and suspicions strictly 
surrounding the transaction, and which, if honest, could have been readily 
cleared up. All the facts unexplained leave a settled conviction that the 
charge in the libel against the vessel and cargo is true Decree below af- 
firmed. For the Government, District Attorney Smith ; for the claimant, 
Messrs. Beebe, Dean, and Donohue." 

The benevolent widow of a deceased Methodist clergyman, who has sub- 
scribed for the purpose of educating a native African youth to bear the name 
of her venerated husband, sends us $5 as a donation, and adds : 

" I am not particular in which church the youth may preach the Goapel; 
my desire is for the prosperity of Liberia and the African Colonization So^ 
ciety, that planted tne nation for the good of the race. My third payment 
«n my subscription will be forwarded in good time. How necessary for 
every Christian and Church to be engaged with God, that the sun of Ri^t- 
eousness, with healing in his wings may arise in our suffering nation, and 
that it may be no more steeped in blood." 

President Roberts, who conferred much with the Trustees of Dona- 
tions for the College of Liberia during his late visit to this country, sailed 
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in the steamer Asia for Liverpool, on the 17th of last month. He hopes to 
h»Te his College in AiU operation by the comLmencement of next year. 

The Methodist Christian Advocate announces : Married at Monrovia, Jane 
25, Wilbur Fisk Burns, Principal of the Monrovia Academy, to Miss An- 
gelina Y., daughter of the late John B. Buss worn, A. M., Governor of Ma- 
ryland, in Liberia. 

Several persons from the Islands of St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and Antigua, 
arrived in our city toward the close of September, having determined to 
make Liberia their future home, and were expecting to leave New York in 
the month of October. 



FROM LIBERIA IN AUGUST. 

Two merchant vessels arrived in New York with cargoes of Afri- 
can produce during August, to the firm of Yates & Porterfield, 116 
Wall street. The brig Ann, Captain Yates, arrived August 7, after 
a protracted voyage of fifty-two days, having sailed from Monrovia 
June 17. Among her passengers were Mrs. J. D. Johnson, Peter 
W. Downing, Rev. Mr. Amos and lady, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
L. L. Lloyd, and George Brown. She brought a full cargo, viz : 
20,000 gallons palm oil, 6,000 pounds Liberia coffee, 30 barrels 
syrups, 21 barrels sugar, 3 j tons camwood, cocoa, old copper, and 
5,000 pounds spices. 

The bark Greyhound arrived August 22, from Gaboon river, aifter 
a voyage of three months, with a cargo principally of palm oil and 
barwood. By both these arrivals, as also by the mail from Liberia 
July 16, via England, which came to hand August 28, we have let- 
ters from the Republic, and the Herald up to July 1. A summary 
of news, in extracts from the Liberia Herald^ appears in another 
column. Several chiefs had recently died near Cape Mount, and 
some disturbances were apprehended as to their successors. A Li* 
beria Commissioner was visiting various points on the coast, between 
Monrovia and Cape Palmas, to settle disputes arising between Li- 
beria traders and natives, and between native tribes, and was well 
received and successful. We regret to see notices of crime to an 
unusual extent. 

The list of noticeable deaths is also unusually heavy. On the 12th 
of May, F. Payne, Esq., States Attorney, died after severe illness. 
Mr. Payne was connected with the Teage family, and, as a merchant 
and attorney, has filled a prominent and honorable place for a quarter 
of a century in Liberia. James Sims, the persevering traveller, 
whose journals of trips among the native tribes we have occasionally 
published, is also on the list of mortality. 0. Stanley, a young me- 
chanic of great promise, who emigrated under the auspices of the 
New York State Colonization Society three years ago, and has been 
remarkably successful in his business, was expected to come over in 
the brig Ann, and had made all preparation to come. He was hin- 
dered, became suddenly sick, and died. We hope his widowed 
mother, and the firm in New York which had entrusted him with 
goods, will not be robbed of his careful accumulations. His object 
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In coming to the United States was, we have reason to know, to be 
married, and return wkh hm mother and family to the Eepublic. 
His loss was sudden and sad. The death of the wife of J. T. G-ib- 
son, connected with the Episcopal mission at Oape Palmas, is idso 
mentioned, and her memory eulogized. Among the passengers by 
the bark Greyhound, when she sailed from the coast, were Rer. 
Messrs. De Here and Clements, of the Corisco mission. Mr. Clem- 
ents died of malignant fever, about a month after leaving the coast. 
He seemed in excellent health when he embarked, and was returning 
for his family, now deeply stoicken with sorrow. Thus is called away 
another of the few who have heard the Macedonian cry of Africa, 
and one of the most successful and promising missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church. Who will fill his place ? — CeionistatioH Jour- 
nal. 



A SLAVER INCIDENT. 



Mr. Hill, a member of her Majesty's Council in Jamaica, in a 
letter to a friend in England, which is published in the London 
Morning Star, narrates this incident : 

" We have a young African girl dying in the house. I took h©r 
five years since from one of the captured slavers. She is of great 
intelligence and remarkable purity of character, and we have felt 
great interest in her. Most of the young people of her age taken 
from the same slave ship have died. Their constitutions received 
such a shock from the voyage that their lives have been exceedingly 
shortened. If people could only see what I see in my public ca- 
pacity of slave trading and its effects, they would hold themselves 
guilty of abetting it if they could reconcile themselves to be indif- 
ferent to its suppression." 



The Fall expedition for Liberia will sail from Baltimore on the 12th in- 
stant. For freight or passage, apply to Dr. James Hall, Colonization 
oflBice, Baltimore, or to Rev. William McLain, Washington City. 



RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Ihmi the 20th of Stptember to the 2(ith of October, 18JB2. 

M AINB. New ITampshire—k Friend .... 10 00 

„ „ ^ D *i Keeiu—k Friend, $20. Dr. D. 

By Eev. F. Bailer: ^^ams and J. Ooloay, each 

Sulkvanr-k. B. Perry f8 00 ^ ^ ^^ ^ 0. White, $8. 

KFW iTAMPf^nmP **"• ^- ^- Newcamb, Dr. A. 

NEW UAMFSUlKi!.. y Carpeater, %\ each 85 00 

By Eer. F. Butler: _^_ 

a>mi«A— Hon. Eleazer Jackson 8 00 48 00 
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VERMONT. 

By Rev. P. Butler, $48 00— 

Windsor— Zimri Kimball, Esq, 

13. Rev. Malcolm Douglass, 

$1 

Woodstock — ^Mrs. S. Clement, 
Mrs. Bel. Billinjirs, each |1. . 

MofUpelier — Hon. Daniel Bald- 
win, $5. C. W. Storrs, Esq. 
$4. S. T. Thierston, Esq., 
81. Rev. W. R. Lord, $2. .. 

Vermont — A Friend,. . • 



4 00 
2 00 



13 00 
80 00 



48 00 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, Sec. 
Vt. Col. Soc. $114 83— 
/SA^Wwir— Methodist Church. .. 8 78 
WiUon jPo^— Congregational 

Cliurch and Society 14 00 

West Milton— Meih. Church.... 11 70 

Winooskie — Methodist Church. 4 00 

St. Albans — Cong. Church .... 18 00 

Mrs. A. J. Sampson 2 00 

PUtsfield—Roxi. 8. H. Kellogg, 

$3. Asa Nourse, $1 4 00 

Jerico Center — Cong. Church.... 7 85 
MUUyn^^. Clark, $10. Mrs. 

Ronslaw, $1. *••••... ., 11 00 

Dr. Wheeler, J. B. Wheeler, 
J. S. Storrs, H. Bassett, $1 
each. Dr. Spoouer, R. G. 
Cole, J. C. WalB, M. L. Bas- 
sett, each $2. H. Loomis, G. 
W. Benedict, each $8. J. Ly- 
nuin, W. Clapp, each $5. Mrs 
Francis, $6 84 00 
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By G. W. Scott, Jr., VL Col. Soc. : 
Peru — Legacy left by Israel 

Batckelder, 25 00 

Btirlin^ton — Henry Stevens... 2 00 

JJardwick — L. H. Delano 5 00 

WxUerbwry— Mrs. D. Carpenter 1 00 
Montpelier — Hon. J. Hawes, $1. 

Geo. W. $5. Others, $29 85 35 85 



Brattleboro — A. Van Dom. . . . 



CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. John Orcutt : 
OUnton-E. A. ElUot, $10. H. 
A. Elliot, $2. R. Parker, $3, 
Chas. Stevens, G. E. EllioL 
C. A. Elliot, 0. Beckwitb, 
Wm. Bacon, Capt A. Hull, 
A. Hull, Mrs. Henry Jones, 
each $1. Maj. Dibbel,60 cte. 



231 18 
8 00 

234 18 



Jf<aH^iM)»— Col. J. S. Wilcox.... 5 00 
New Baven — James E. English 5 00 
Avon — Mrs. Cline.*«**«f«*«« 2S 



OHIO. 



88 76 



By Rev. B. 0. Plimpton : 
Philip Stambaugh, $5. Joshua 
Parmerly, Laura Dean, each 
$10. Rev. G. W. Chesbo- 
rough, Robert Blair, U. S. 
Gkiodell, each $5. James 
Lapham, Wm. S. Crozier, 
Jesse Smith, each $5. Hiram 
Brown, Sally Hanson, Rev. 
J. E. Tinker^annah Ward, 
each $1. A. Ward. A. Cutler, 
H. A. Sharp, eacn 50 cents. 
H. Stocking, $1. Rev. A. 
Moody, A. H. Gumey, J. D. 
Oarroil, Jesse Reed, R. Rog- 
ers, each $1. J. L. Shepbera, 
J. Gillet Mrs. Winslour, 
Dudley Howland, Osbom^ 
Esq. each $1. M. Richardson, 
T. Kichardson, Wm. Woods, 
Eliza Woods, Samuel Brown, 
each $1. J. A. Downing, 
Eliza Downing, C. Brown, A, 
Shoemaker, each$l. E. Pin* 
ney, Chas. Hopkins, Horace 
Simmons, Jeremiah Camp- 
bell, each $1. J. Campbell, 
L. D. Talbert, O. H. Brown, 
E. Clough, each $1. F. An- 
drews, A. S. Bortwick, S. 
Whitney, H. N» Donbar, each 
$1. Sundries. $1 50. J. P. 
Hunt Erwin, Cattaraugus Co. 
N. York, $lu * 104 50 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Miscellaneous 229 86 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

VERMONT — West MiUon^ 
Arthur Hunting, to Sep. '68.. 1 00 

OElO—BeObrooJb, D. Holmes, 
to Sept 1862 2 00 

Total Repository 8 00 

Total Donations 420 48 

Miscellaneous 229 86 



28 50 



Aggregate amount.. $658 29 



THE 
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THE fllNB OF GOD WITI TEE BLiCI RACE, 

BY RBV. ALEXANDER J. M C e I L L , DD. 

8IITH ARTICLE IN TIE OCTOBER NUHBER OF 186!, 

Prom the BibUcal JRepertory and Princeton Review on ^fricam 

Colonization. 

This Discourse of Dr. McGill, Proftsssor in the Theological Serai*- 
nary, Princeton, delivered before the Peonsjlvania Colonization 
8ociety, aod published by their request, contaiDS many valuabfe 
thoughts touchiog the Providence of God towards the African race 
acd his Divine purpose in disposing of all races so as to bring them 
at last to a knowledge of Himself. As the foundation of his Dift* 
course Dr. McGill has chosen the memorable words of Paul to the 
Athenians : ** And hath made of our blood all nations of men for to 
dwell ou all the face of the earth, and hath determined the timet 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation^' — Acts zzii, 
26 — considering it as declaring, Ist The unity of the human race. 
2d. The speciftl Providence which governs the times and events of 
any people, dd. The special Providence which fixes their place in 
the world. And 4th. The manifest aim alike of creation and provi* 
dence in dealing with all races of men, to bring them to tht* 
knowledge of himself. 

It is rt^markable that the same year which saw the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, witnessed the introduction of a few slaves 
in Virginia. They came, as Dr. McGill insists, to be schooled in 
our civilization, our language and our Religion, and their subsequent 
return with treasures of knowledge and piety to find the bounds of 
their habitation in their ancient Land of Promise. 

*' No one, it seems to me, who watches the negro, anywhere upon our tem- 
perate zone, in the dead of winter, can help a sarmise, that the God of nature 
23 
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has another destination in store for the development of his constitational 
energies. 

" But Africa needs him, still more than he needs Africa. She stretches 
forth her hands, not for the races that can but touch her shore, and could 
but subjugate her peopk ; but for the return of her own children, to the 
latest generations. She says in her own peculiar sense, to the North give 
«p, to the South keep not back, bring mj sons from afar and my daughters 
ftom the ends of the earth. That poor mother of slaves came out of the 
original chaos, a solitary continent ; which of all other divisions of the globe, 
is the least susceptible of benefit from strangers. If you look at her shape 
•n the map of the world, yon see it rounded and concentrated upon itself 
without peninsulas and inland seas, entering from the ocean, with the reach 
of commerce and its civilizing influence to her inmost recesses, showing that 
nothing can redeem and exalt her, but forces from within, the attainment of 
art and science, and religion, by her own returned and indigenoos popula- 
tions. She has but one mile of coast for every six hundred and twenty-three 
miles of surface ; while Europe has one mile of coast for every hundred and 
flfty-six miles of surface — evincing that the advantage of Europe, in emerging 
from barbarism to the glory of Christian civilization, is four times as great, 
by the very lines of the earth, which become * the bounds of her habitation.' 

" And it is not, surely, because the vast interior of Africa is a sterile 
waste, that her mighty contour fences off, in this way, the keels and canvas 
of the nations. Discoveries every year, by Livingston, Barth, Burton, Ander- 
son, and other truthful adventurers, prove that her soil is rich beyond com- 
parison, that her rivers are deep enough and long enouhg to bear the fireight of 
empires on their bosom ; and in short, that she needs only the elevation of 
man by the interaction of men, who can stand her suns and breath her 
vapors, to become the garden of this globe, and bless all the ends of the 
earth with her inexhaustible abundance. 

" It is the land of promise at this moment of sublunary time. Discoveries 
have exhausted the new world. This hemisphere is booked within and 
without by an indefatigable topography, which henceforth may rest, till the 
planet itself is changed. But Africa now fixes on herself that euriouB and 
restless and excited gaze, which America has held, for three centuries and » 
half, and which has never fi&iled in history to draw after it the tides of im- 
migration, and the utmost energies of human enterprise. Shall the instincts 
of humanity be powerless, because it is an old world that is now thrown 
open to enlightened men ? Shall the migratory impulse of manly souls be 
repressed, because a mother, instead of a daughter, pleads, and the plea 
reaches from ten thousand cemeteries of ancestral pride, for one race alone 
to return, and take the last El Dorado, which the measuring line of man's 
adventure can reach upon the face of the earth ? 

** Let it not be said that he returns to a land of reprobation. There is Bt 
curse on Africa to preclude the utmost grandeur and felicity, in the fatiire ol 
her races. Eg}-pt may have a doom still resting upon her, and Ljbia, Nomi- 
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dia, and Mauritania, all the northern shore, from the Nile to the Straits of 
Hercules ; wherever the Gospel was spread, and then extinguished by man. 
But no curse ever jet resulted on that glowing tropical belt where we urge 
the black man to go with the light of Christian civilization. No historj it 
there, to bode some vial of unexpiated wrath, which buried empires had been 
too frail to suffer and exhaust. All is fresh in the hope, which returns with 
these captives. The race now lifts up its head, for the time appointed when 
its turn shall come to wield the rod of empire. 

<< Muse ! take the harp of prophecy : Behold ! 
The glories of a brighter age unfold : 
Friends of the outcast ! view the. accomplished plan, 
The Negro towering to the height of man." 

" Who knows, but tha^a mighty tropical Republic is just what this reel- 
ing planet needs to make it steady and peaceful ; to fix the balance of power 
at the centre of the earth, and thence govern to the poles with a reign of 
order and righteousness. 

*^The experiment is made. Finley, Caldwell, and Key were true prophets. 
And so was their first agent, the sainted and heroic Mills, who just forty- 
four years ago this month, said, as he was embarking in this city on the ship 
Blectra, < we go to lay the foundation of a free and independent empire on 
the coast of poor degraded Africa.' The Republic of Liberia is ^t this mo- 
ment the most promising and prosperous Government in the world. It has 
copied all that is wise and good in our institutions and history. 

" Never did any colony make a beginning so hopeful and auspicious. It 
has had better health than either Plymouth or Jamestown had at the begin- 
ning ; better agriculture than either Carolina or Louisiana had upon their 
virgin soils in the bush ; better trade and commerce than either New York 
or Philadelphia had in the first forty years of mercantile adventure ; better 
education than Massachusetts or Connecticut had in the first half century of 
their institutions ; better Christianity in its freedom, simplicity, and power 
combined, than any people ever had in the cradle since the days of the 
Apostles ; these are but some of the first things in the destiny of this young 
black Republic. 

** Such are some of the attractions with which Colonization would per- 
suade the free colored people to turn to the land of their fathers ; and of 
their own choice, concur with the manifest determination of Heaven to fix 
there the bounds of their habitation.'' 

On the missionary aspects of African CoIonizatioD, Dr. McGill says 
eloqaently : 

*< lY. And who that loves the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ will notl 

acquiesce in all necessities, which go to spread ^ the glorious Gospel of the 

blessed God?' This is the aim, this the consummation of all that specia 

Providence, which brings good out of evil, in working for every < afflicted 

and poor people ' If in the times of ignorance, at which God winked, the 
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constant indication of unity in creating and a speoial Provideoee in ordering 
tUe destiny of every people, was enough to excite the benighted heathen to 
seek after God, when there was but a chance, ' if happily,' they might find 
him, how much more should such a den^onstratioa now, of a common b^ood, 
and a special care of the Most High for such a trodden race as tbts, awak* 
the world to seek after him, when there is a perfect certainty of finding him ? 
Along with the Gospel, as it goes with redeeming light to Africa, will be tlM 
story of another exodus, a New Testament exodus, for the world to liear,and 
for the ransomed of that continent to teach their children and children'! 
children, to all generations. How vast a theme of adoring gratitude, and 
love, and obligation, and instruction, too, did the deliverance of Israel from 
bondage in Egypt add to the precious light of revealed religion which they 
carried back to Palestine 1 The preface to the ten commandments, God'i 
eternal law, was itself couched, at Horeb, in the fact of this their special 
deliverance. Migrations are the best of njissions. 

'' Its missionary aspects alone are enough to enlist the ardor and liberality 
of every Chrieftian man for this cause of Colonization in Africa. Its patriot- 
ism, its philanthropy, its worldly wisdom, itd whole assemblage of meriti 
and values, the rarest and best that ever combined in any society of man't 
organization, have been so palpable and imposing upon the minds of ItBt 
friends, and the passions of its enemies, that ics grandest claim of ail, for 
which alone it should be cherished and promoted, if everything besides in 
its history had been foolishness, to this hour, has been strangely unappre- 
ciated. In itb day of small things for the spread of his kingdom and the 
knowledge of himself, behold ' what God Ijath wrought 1' Uevil worship and 
brutal violence have already fled from six hundred miles of the benighted 
coast; ^ud churches and schools, and a college now dot the whole conquest; 
and invite, with wonderful success, two hundred and fifty thoutiand heatheoi 
under its jurisdiction, to accept the light and liberty of the Gospel. And 
far beyond the selvage of that evangelized and evangelizing shore, the 
preachers of Jesus Lhrist have penetrated the interior, and have already 
been hailed with welcome by the barbarous idolaters, who swarm npon Iti 
fertile hills and valleys. 

*' Let it be remembered that the majority of American Africans in Liberia 
are emancipated slaves from the Southern States." 

IN THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY OF PRINCETON, 

For October is an article on African Ooloni^atioxL 

The writer of this Review quotes from a letter of the Rev. John 
Newton, January 20, 1775, to a noblt^iuau, some expressions iuiiicar 
ting hia belief that " the present unhappy disputes between Gieat 
Britain and America, with their consequences, whatever the} luaj 
be, are a part of a series of events of which the extension and inier- 
ests Oi the church of Christ were the principal final cause." The 
multiplication of Colonies and States on these shores, consequent 
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upon OUT inH^peudenoe, the unparaH^fe^i pioapenty of our country, 
th« srro^eth of a missionary spirit and of nmans for the diffumon of 
Christian knowledsfe, the relations of the XJnited States to Mexico, 
Central and S)urh America, as also from our western shores to 
Asia, inspires th^ Reviewer with hope not only for the exten8it)n of 
tb«* Protestant Faith in 8'mth America, hut also for the (jr^t in- 
crease and diffu"iion of Christian lififht among^ t^iose nations who miy 
come in contact with one another on the Pacific coast. 

" Who can tell how great will be the commerce of Oregon and California 
with China, Japan, and Siara fifty or a hundred years hence? That com- 
merce will be a highway for the Christian religion. A great house may ri?« 
in San Francisco for publishing the Bible in Chinese, Japanese, and other 
languages of Asia; and near it may stand a mission-house, occupied by such 
men as the Lowries. 

" But there is no part of the heathen world which has as strong claims 
upon America as Africa. There is none to which the providence of God 
points more distinctly^ none in which the churches can be mor^* easily brought 
to take an interest, or which promises more abundant or more speedy suc- 
cess. ^ In no other part of the heathen world is there evinced so much will- 
ingness to hear the Gospel as in Africa. Bthiopia is now stretch ng forth her 
hands unto God, whom, through the mists of superstition, she sees, as yet, 
•far oflF.' "—Mrs. Scott. 

Afer al'iiduig t> sjme of the striking prophecies of the comiug 
Divine favor towntd Africa, ^he wiiter considers Liberia as the 
most remu'kaMe feature in the re'ations of At'iica to America, and, 
thouorh dis8^^nting from the idea urged by some of the friends of this 
StxMety, that the cause of African missions depends absolutely on the 
cause of coloii'zition, mniiitains that the " colony of L buria is the 
most important means of exten ling the blessings of science and re- 
ligion into the adj icent dnrk pUct^s of the earth that are full of the 
habitations of crunlty;^' while the reviewer holds **tbat there are 
other m^^ihods of carrying the Gospel to Africa as well as to other 
bell'g'^^ed lands besides the planting colonies, and cites the report of 
the WrtsInyHii Mi-^HJonary for 1858 ; their mission schools in Sdmigim- 
bia containing 377 scholars, and their churches 399 communicants, 
he insists that *' colonies of people of the same degree of intelligence, 
and to the same degree imbued with Christian principles, in any part 
of the heaiheii worhi mu^t be no small advantage to the spread of 
the G >8i»el, and would be seized upon by missionary societies, as doors 
of Gild's providence into which they were called to enter." The 
writer adds: 

^ We may form a more correct idea of the importance of these colonies fn 
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advancing the Christian religion, and in promoting civilization, hj consider- 
ing what would now have been the condition of North America if no colonies 
had ever been sent to this continent from Europe. Suppose all the Protest- 
ant churches of Europe to have engaged actively and liberally in sending 
teachers and missionaries, men of science, and men of God to instruct the 
natives and to bring them under the influence of the Gospel, yet woald 
the condition of things here have been very different from, and very inferior 
t0| the present condition, if no colonies had ever been planted here of civilized 
and Christian people. There is strong probability that the African colonies 
will effect on that continent fully as much as the colonies from Europe on 
this continent have effected here, and in much shorter time. The aborigines 
of America were not to any considerable extent civilized or incorporated into 
the colonies. But in Africa the case is different. Instead of supplanting the 
natives, or driving them back into the wilderness, the policy of Liberia has, 
heretofore at least, uniformly been to let them remain in the colonial territoryj 
to cast over them the aegis of the colonial government, to instruct them in 
the arts and sciences, and in the manners and customs of civilized life ; and 
above all, to give them a knowledge of that religion which is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. * I do not doubt,' said the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge in 1831, 
' that one of the surest, and certainly the most important, effects of the Colo- 
nization of Africa on the proposed plan, will be the conversion of its inhab- 
itants to Christianity. * * * The Christian public cannot fail to per- 
ceive, in all these operations, the hand of that presiding Providence, which, 
having permitted the wretched African to be enslaved that he might b« 
Christianized, now demands his restoration, that he may Christianize bif 
brethren.' . 

*^ The colonists, as they increase in wealth, intelligence, and piety, may b* 
expected to engage more extensively and more actively in direct missionary 
operations. 

" A strong missionary spirit has been manifest among the colonists them- 
selves. The most friendly and benevolent feeling has been shown towards 
the natives. Several new missionary stations have been formed under th« 
most encouraging prospects. The greatest anxiety is shown by mnltitades 
of the natives to have schools established among them, and churches built, 
and the ordinances of the Gospel administered. It may be said with great 
truth, that the fields are white, ready to the harvest. It would be impossibU 
to find in any country freer access to wider fields of usefulness. 

^'Iq civilizing and Christianizing the natives, the African colonies havea 
great advantage over the colonies planted in America. The natives of Afric* 
are of one blood and one color with the colonists, and will, necessarily, more 
or less, amalgamate with them. This was not the case in America. Amalga- 
mation of the Indians with the Europeans in North America has been effected 
to a very limited extent, although encouraged by legislation and philoso- 
phy. — (See Jefferson^ s Notes.) 

" The Government of Liberia has shown no disposition to remove the na- 
tives, or to require them to leave their lands when sold to the colony. *We 
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«re opposed/ said the Liberia fferaldj in 1847, ' to the Africans being deprived 
of their lands, without a fair equivalent is paid to them for it ; and in no in- 
stance, after purchasing their lands, have we ordered them to remove from 
them ; on the contrary, they have invariably been urged to remain, and adopt 
civilized customs/ This is greatly to the credit of the colonists, and is in 
striking contrast with the treatment received by the Gherokees and other 
tribes of Indians from the first settlers and governments of some of our States. 

" The colonies have been planted in Liberia under circumstances much 
more favorable than those under which colonies were first planted in North 
America. The very age is more favorable. Missions, science, and the arts, 
have all been greatly advanced since the settlement at Jamestown. Th« 
human race had not increased as much in knowledge in any two cen- 
turies previous, as it did from the times of John Smith and John RobinsoM 
to the times of Ashmun and Buchanan. 

'* The Liberians who migrated from America, particularly those who went 
-in the early years of the colony, did not leave America full handed. A very 
large majority of them had nothing, but had to be supported by the societies 
that sent them out, until they could make something for themselves. Con- 
Bidering this condition of the colonists, it is greatly to their credit that there 
are now very few, if any, paupers in the colony ; and that capital has so for 
been accumulated as to enable many of them to carry on agricultural opera- 
tions quite handsomely and profitably." 

Two facts of great importance are mentioned in the conclusion of 
this review. The establishment of the College of Liberia, and th« 
recognition of the independence of the Government of Liberia by the 
United States. 

000 

Since the idea of colonizing our free people of color is suspended 
for the present, if not fintdly, and the prospect in Hayti and other 
regions of the West Indies are so decidedly unpromising, the 
thoughts of all will be reasonably directed to Africa as the great 
inheritance of the African race. From that land they came, and to 
it they naturally return, not as their fathers came, unwilling captives, 
but cheerfully in freedom and with the treasures of civilization and 
our divine and holy Christianity, aided by our beneficence and our 
prayers to Him who is supreme in wisdom, goodness, and power, 
and who can rear out of the humblest materials and beginning a 
great nation. In this article from the Mirror is much deserving of 
consideration, though we are well assured that the PresidenI 
cherishes an ardent desire for the welfare of Liberia. 

[From the Christian Mirror, Sept. 23.] 

OUR FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR.— NO. S. 

It has long been an interesting inquiry with philanthropists, what can be 
done with our free blacks ? Statesmen, as well as philanthropists, are now 
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endeavoring to Bolve the most serious question, wbat shall be done with the 
•emancipated slaves? The country has been intensely agitated for years wit^ 
considerations based on the condition of its negro population. The most 
Absorbing tiiought has been to get the slaves out of the house of bonda|fe| 
presuming his saltation to be injured by a mere deliverence f^om slavery. 
These United States have been rocked by a conflict of oplnioas as to this 
mce, till we are involved in civil war ; and national ruin has appeared to be 
imminent. To-day the land is shaking from centre to circumference under 
the tread of armies and the roar of batteries, put in motion on the same 
issne. The present Administration was elevated to office in the expectation 
•f solving the question, to the betterment of the condition of the colored 
race, it has acknowledged the independence of Liberia — a measure that 
looks towards the elevation of that people to the dignity of nationality. The 
present Administration, too, is the first which erer invited a delegation of 
aolored men to a conference on their common welfere. We believe that 
President Lincoln is the first Kzecutive who has admitted them to the White 
fiouse. In these he has done well, and the friends of the colored race ow« 
him a debt of gratitude for so much in t^e right direction. 

The interview of the committee of colored men with President Line<^a, 
resulted in their rejection of the suggestions of the Ezecntive. We think 
that committee acted prudently in not committing their brethren to the 
proposition, and in withholding their consent to the Golonieation schema. 
They acted manfully in preferring to remain free colored Amerieans to re- 
movinj^ to Central America, there again to become hewers of wood aad 
drawers of water. 

The country recommended is said to be rich, and especially in coal mine^. 
The latter consideration the President held up as a prominent one ; he stated 
that they would find immediate employment in the mines. It is known that 
interested parties, having large coal mines in ("entral America, applied to 
Congress and the Cabinet, with all diligence, last winter to further the 
efforts of a certain " Ohiriqui Company," in hope of thus hatching a golden 
egg. And although that Colonization scheme failed, we hear that General 
Pomeroy, of Kansas celebrity, is commissioned to find some place for a colored 
colony in Central America. 

Is this, then, the culmination of all this stir in behalf of the colored race? 
Is this all the good to inure to the black man — '^ to change the place, but 
keep the pain!" Can American philanthropy rise no higher than a eoal 
mine? Is the emancipated slave to be colonized on so dark a basis? . And 
is his nationality to be founded on a coal basis ? How many generations of 
coal diggers, under white masters, will be required to build up a nation of 
colored freemen ? There is no other measure yet proposed to meet the pres- 
ent emergency — to consummate the great philanthropic movement for the 
elevation of the colored race? Is the coal mine then the ignoble end of so 
noble a desire to dignify and nationalize the negro? After toiling for gene- 
rations under a tropical sun, is he to find no other recompense than to be 
earthed in Central America — to become a collier, instead of a cotton grow-er? 
li all our philanthropy is to have such an issi^e, to end tbUBi op tbe mere 
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•BSumption that the ne^o is only fit for menial servieej not Bationalitj, then 
it were well it had never been born. 

We fear that our Federal Executive has not, in any other direction, fully 
considered the best permanent good of the colored race. We refer to the 
disposition made of the Africans taken by our Government vessels from 
slavers. Former Administrations, from Jefferson to Buchanan, have favored 
the return of slaves to their native lands, with the blessings of civilization. 
They have cheerfully accorded some measure of beneficence and humanity to 
them in a suitable provision for them through the American Colonization 
Society. This arrangement has been regarded not only as an act of simple 
justice, but as a necessity; that some responsible body should be held account- 
able for their proper treatment and education, till such time as they could 
be left to their own care. But the entire policy of the Federal Government 
has been changed. For the first time in our history it has been found too 
expensive to return the recaptured Africans to their own land. To civilize 
And Christianize them, that they may continue to defend their native conti- 
nent from slavers, costs too much for modem philanthropy I InM:ead, there- 
fore, of taking any trouble and incurring any expense, our Government hat 
decided to dispose of the^e recaptured Afrioass in the cheapest possible 
way — that is, to ffive them away I The Danish Government has possessions 
in the West Indies, and wants laborers there. It has offered to take these 
recaptured Africans and transport them to their colonies for nothing, and the 
United States Government, with Secretary Seward, of philanthropic antece- 
dents at its head, has decided thus to dispose of them. If the Danish Gov- 
ernment intends to civilize and educate these captives, then the greater 
shame on us. If its only object is gam, and the poor slave is to be substituted 
•in place of white labor, how mach better will his condition be than that of a 
slave? It is a proper inquiry here, (if these national and international 
efforts to suppress the slave trade are grounded in any good wishes toward 
the colored men,) what right has our Government to place them beyond their 
control ? What is the difference between a Government taking slaves from 
Uie ocean, and giving them into bondage to aLother Government, and an 
individual seizing them- on the land and selling them into slavery to another 
person ? • The only diff'erence, as respects the subjects of this transfer, is the 
diversity of treatment be may receive under a Dani<}h, Spanish, or a Creole 
master So far as the future of the black man is concerned, so far as con- 
cerns the future of Africa, it is all the same whether the race is to be ex- 
hausted in slavery in this latitude or in that, under American or under 
Danish masters. 

That philanthropy which is satisfied with such a disposition of recaptured 
Africans, or of emancipated slaves, is not worth the name. Much less is a 
mere transfer of the colored man from one nation to another people, still 
to remain the victim of avarice and oppression, worth the time and trouble 
it costs. Any measures which fall short of elevating the race to the dignity 
of a nationality are fruitless and worthless. If we would secure an abiding 
improvement to the race — if we would not lose the expenditure already 
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made in bis behalf — we must be content with nothing short of raising him 
to independence. For ourselves we can see n,o more promising place for 
him than on the continent of his forefathers, the home of the race. It ii 
evident that while the negro remains among white men he will never attain 
a social equality. This fact is set forth by the President, we think, in hif 
interview with the colored committee. We have increasing evidence that 
the prejudices are deepening, and the great abyss which divides the races if 
widening, day by day. It is useless to waste our breath in denouncing %h% 
injustice of this prejudice. It is equally vain for the black man to hope to 
outlive it: long before this intolerant prejudice is eradicated, the negro will 
have passed away victimized and absorbed bj the Caucasian. This was the 
opinion of Prof. Blyden — a colored gentleman of intelligence, observation and 
learning. Shall we not then labor to give him a more enduring inheritance 
than that of the Coolie among Danes or a collier of the Chiriqui Company. 
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UBERIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO LETTERS AND THEOIOGT. 

THE FUTURE OF AFRIOA. 
BT REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 

Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Liberia College, 

LIBERIA'S OFFERING, 

Being Addresses and Sermons, 

BY EDWARD W. BLYDEN, 

Professor of Languages in Liberia College^ 

These two volumes, published during the last summer in New 
York, are honorable indications of the talent and literary progress of 
Liberia. Messrs. Crummell and Blyden show what liberty and edu- 
cation will do for their race, and the future which these great ele- 
ments are opening to Africa. We commend these volumes to the 
thoughtful consideration of all free men of color, and to all who 
would promote their welfare. Messrs. Crummell and Blyden have 
left the country to engage in the cause of education in the College* 
where, we trust, awaits them a long and brilliant career of usefulness 
and distinction. In the work before us they leave behind them 
thoughts which should sway the minds and touch the hearts of their 
brethren and in-line them to give themselves to the regeneration of 
the land of their ancestors. The duty of a rising Christian State fo 
contribute to the well-being and civilization of the world by Mr 
Crummell; and the discourse of Mr. Blyden, entitled "The call of 
Providence to the descendants of Africa in America," are produc- 
tions of great merit, and well suited to convince our people of color 
of the reasonableness and beneficence of emigration to Liberia. Wt 
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invite special attention to the concluding passage of Mr. Blyden's 

discourse : 

" Our prosperity depends as much upon the wholesome and elevating influ- 
ence we exert upon the native population, as upon the progress we make in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufacture. Indeed the conviction prevails in 
Liberia among the thinking people that we can make no important progress 
in these things without the co-operation of the aborigines. We believe 
that no policy can be more suicidal in Liberia than that which would keep 
aloof from the natives around us. We believe that our life and strength 
will be to elevate and incorporate them among us as speedily as possible. 

" And, then, the aborigines are not a race alien from the colonists. We 
are a part of them. When alien and hostile races have come together, as we 
have just seen, one has had to succumb to the other; but when different peoples 
of the same family have been brought together, there has invariably been a 
fbsion, and the result has been an improved and powerful class. When 
three branches of the great Teutonic family met on the soil of England, they 
united. It is true that at first there was a distinction of caste among them 
in consequence of the superiority in every respect of the great Norman people ; 
. but, as the others came up to their level, the distinctions were quietly effaced, 
and Normrn, Saxon, and Dane easily amalgamated. . Thus, ' a people infe- 
rior to none existing in the world was formed by the mixture of three 
branches of the great Teutonic family with each other and the aboriginal 
Britons.' * 

" In America we see how readily persons from all parts of Europe assimi- 
late ; but what great difficulty the Negro, the Chinese, and the Indian experi- 
ence. We find here representatives from all the nations of Europe easily 
blending with each other. But we find elements that will not assimilate. 
The Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese, who do not belong to the same 
family, repel each other, and are repelled by the Europeans. ^ The antago- 
nistic elements are in contact, but refuse to unite, and as yet no agent has 
b een found sufficiently potent to reduce them to unity.' 

" But the case with Americo-Liberians and the aboriginese is quite differ- 
ent. We are all descendants of Africa. In Liberia there may be found 
persons of almost every tribe in West Africa, from Senegal to Congo. 
And not only do we and the natives belong to the same race, but we art 
also of the same family. The two peoples can no more be kept from 
assimilating and blending than water can be kept from mingling with 
its kindred elements. The policy of Liberia is to diffuse among them 
as rapidly as possible the principles ot Christianity and civilization, to 
prepare them to take an active part in the duties of the nationality 
which we are endeavoring to erect. Whence, then, comes the slander which 
represents Liberians as ' maintaining a distance from the aborigines— a con- 
itant and uniform separation ?' 

" To take part in the noble work in which they are engaged on that coast, 
the Government and people of Liberia earnestly invite the descendants of 



•Maamlay'B History of England, toI. i, chap. L 
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Africa in this country.* In all onr feeblenpsa, we have already accompliished 
iomething ; but very little in comparison of what has to be done. A bogrin- 
ninpr has been made, however — a great deal of preparatory work accompli«hpd. 
And if the intelligent and enter]irising colored people of this country would 
emigrate in large numbers, an important work would be done in a phort time. 
And we know exactly the kind of work that would be done. We know that 
where now stand unbroken forests would spring up towns and villages, with 
their schools and churches — that the natives would be taught the arts of 
civilization — that their energies would be properly directed — that their pre- 
judices would disappear — that there would be a rapid and important revul- 
sion from the practices of heathenism, and a radical change in their social 
condition — that the glorious principles of a Christian civilization would 
diffuse themselves throughout those benighted communities. Oh ! that 
our people would take this matter into serious consideration, and think of 
the. great privilege, of kindling in the depths of the moral and spiritual 
gloom of Africa a glorious light — of causing the wilderness and the solitary 
place to be glad — the desert to bloom and blossom as the rose — and ths 
whole land to be converted into a garden of the Lord. 

" Liberia, then, appeals to the colored men of this country for assistance in 
the noble work which she has begun. She appeals to those who believe that 
the descendants of Africa live in the serious neglect of their duty if they f:>il 
to help to raise the land of their forefathers from her degradation. She ap- 
peals to those who believe that a wbll-established Africap nationality is the 
most direct and eflBcient means of securing respectability and independence 
for ^he African race. She appeals to those who believe that a rich and fer- 
tile country, like Africa, which has lain so long under the cheerless gloom of 
ignorance, should not be left any longer without the influence of Christian 
civilization — to those who deem it a far more glorious work to save extensive 
tracts of country from barbarism and continued degradation than to amass 
for themselves the means of individual comfort and aggrandizement — to those 
who believe that there was a providence in the deportation of our forefathers 
from the land of their birth, and that that same Providence now points to a 
work in Africa to be done by us their descendants. Finally, Liberia appeals 
to all African patriots and Christians — to all lovers of order and refine- 
ment — to lovers of industry and enterprize — of peace, comfort — and happi- 
ness — to those who having felt the power of the Gospel in opening up to 
them life and immortality, are desirous that their benighted kindred should 
share in the same blessings. * Behold, the Lord thy God ha^h set the land 
before thee : go up and possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath said 
unto thee ; fear not, neither be discouraged.' " 



*The LepRlature of Liberia, at its last seesioa, 1841-62. passed aa act authorizioK the ap- 
pointment of Comrnisstoners to "itenarate amoDK and lecture to rhe people of color in tht 
United States of North America, to present to them the claims of Liberia, and its superkw 
advantages as a desitable humo for persons of African descent." The President appointed for 
this work, Professors Crnmmell and Blyden and J. 0. Johnson, Esq. 
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PINNSILTANIi ANNDil HEETING. 

The thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Coloniza* 
tion Society was held on Monday evening, October 13, 1862, at 
the Rooms of the Society, No. 6j9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
An unusually large number of our prominent and influential citizens 
were present. The Rev. W. W. Spear, D. D., was called upon 
to preside, and Robert B. Davidson, esq., was chosen Secretary. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes, and the transac* 
tion of other business, the annual statement of the Board of Man** 
agers for the year ending September 30, was submitted and ap- 
proved. The following extracts will interest our readers: 

*^ it is with feelings of no ordinary kind that the Managers pre« 
•ent their statement for the last year — a year that has resounded 
with the stately march of great events. But while the land has 
bet*n shaken with the tread of mighty armies, we have rejoiced ta 
ind that in war, as in peace, this Society alike demands our 
efforts and our prayers." 

FINANCES, 

The receipts since October 1, 1861, including $2,375, then on 
band, were $iO,0;^l 18; and the disbursements were $4,57o 69; 
leaving a cash balance at this date of l$6,420 4^. Of the disburse* 
ments ^1,15J 35 reached the treasury of the Parent Institution. As 
ihe great bulk of the funds remaining in our possession was received 
ibr certain named objects, it is hoped that an increasing activity 
will characterize all our friends, and that the coming twelvemonth 
will be ^^ as the past, and much more abundant" for the general 
purposes of the Society. 

EMIGRATION FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

A goodly number of the colored residents of the State have ex- 
pressed a desire to settle in Africa, but owing to various causes, 
but fourteen have actually taken passage for the new Republic. 
Of these one was from Lycoming county, five from Mifflin county, 
and eight from Philadelphia. Several are preparing to remove 
by the packet *' Mary Caroline Stevens," which is expected to 
•ail from Baltimore about the first proximo. The earnest spirit 
which now characterizes many of these people, may be learned 
from the subjoined extract from a recent letter penned by one of 
the most worthy and best educated black men in Pennsylvania : 

*' 1 have determined to make Liberia my future home. For two 
or three years past, I have been fully resolved to leave this country, 
but have been waiting so as to be better prepared. But I have 
now resolved to wait no longer. I must go, poor and unprepared 
as i am. If Africa need the products of my brain, well. It notf 
•he shall have tl.o labor of my hands ♦ * • j make these 
personal statements to you, sir, as the medium through which 
tiiey may reach the J^ociety, under the auspices of which I ex- 
pect to place myself, and sail tor Liberia in the May packet of 
lb03. Through the mercy of the All- Wise, though once 1 was 
blind to duty, to the best interests of myself and my race, yet 
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now I see ; see, what it seems to me, nothing but stupidity, igno- 
rance and wilful neglect could have prevented my seeing years 
ago. Thank the Lord, the scales have at last fallen from my 
eyes." 

GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 

Two additions have been made to the Gallery of distinguished 
African Colonizationists, in original portraits of Thomas Sully, 
esq., and Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. They are both admirable 
likenesses, and give the peculiar expression of the originals with 
perfect fidelity. They were executed at our request by the emi- 
nent artist. Sully, and were generously presented by him. 

RECAPTURED AFRICANS. 

Advices of an encouraging character continue to proceed from 
the Liberian Republic. Prosperity attends all interests. Peace 
has prevailed. Agriculture is meeting with greatly increased at- 
tention. It is peculiarly gratifying to be assured that the benefi- 
cence and humanity extended to the four thousand five hundred 
native Africansi taken by our Government cruisers from slavers, 
and landed in that thriving State between August 26, 1860, and 
May 8, 1861, a period of less than nine months, have been worthily 
bestowed, and that they are duly advancing in knowledge, virtue, 
and the more ennobling usages of Christian life. We trust that 
no change will be made in the disposition of recaptured Africans, 
but that the policy inaugurated by President Monroe will be faith- 
fully adhered to-— that of returning all such to their native conti- 
nent. 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 

It is believed that the shipment of slaves from the western re- 
gions of Africa have been much reduced of late, owing mostly to 
the operation of the new treaty between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, which authorizes the detention 
and search of suspected craPt, in certain localities, by the men of 
war of each nation. Before many mouths, we trust, the exigencies 
of affairs at home will allow our authorities to enlarge the squadron 
in that quarter, and substitute steamers for sailing vessels. It 
may not be too much to express the further hope that ere long the 
Government of Great Britain may unite with our own in another 
measure to put an end to this execrable trafiic, and that is to de- 
mand that the only Government that now admits of its being 
carried on within its limits shall cease to encourage or allow it. 
Settlements of civilized colored men, scattered along the African 
seaboard, are the most effectual barriers in the prosecution of this 
high crime against humanity. Liberia has swept this terrible 
evil from nigh seven hundred miles of the coast — her own terri- 
tory — and in this regard is worthy of the best wishes, active 
sympathy, and liberal support of Christendom. 

EXPLORATION OF LIBERIA. 

Considering the employment of our navy in the promotion of 
valuable public interests or enlarging the boundaries of soience« 
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what more noble and important mission could be prosecuted by 
our Government than an exploration of the interior of western 
Africa, that large tract of country lying east of the Republic of 
Liberia. The preliminary investigations have been made. 

The channels of commerce which might thus be opened would 
doubtless prove an ample compensation. England has thus long 
sought employment for her ships, work for her people, and a 
market for her manufactures. Her appropriation for the explora- 
tion of the Niger during tiie year 1861-62, was £7,000 or $35,000. 
And her efforts have met and are meeting with marked success. 
Her importations from Western Africa for the first six months of 
the last and the present year, as officially published, are as fol- 
lows, in American currency: 

1861. 1862. 

From British possessions on West Coast of Africa $356,030 $295,065 

From other parts of the West Coast of Africa 2,093,610 3,242,265 

Total 2,449,740 3,537,320 

This return exhibits also a surprising growth of the products 
of this region of West Africa, and their absorption by that sagacious 
people. The trade is admitted to be very lucrative. 

RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

Since the Declaration of Independence by the Republic of Libe- 
ria, July 26, 1847, African Colonizationists generally have been 
desirous that it might be formally welcomed into the family of 
nations by the Government of the United States. Applications 
to this end have been made to every subsequent administration, 
and the labors of influential men sought in all parts of the land. 
During the past winter and spring this Board again memoralized 
Congress, and readily obtained the signature of several hundred 
of the prominent and honored citizens of Philadelphia to a petition 
invoking the prompt consummation of this measure. These were 
forwarded and presented by Representatives and Senators; and 
we have reason to say, produced a good effect. 

A bill having this object in view was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and passed in that body by a 
vote of thirty-two yeas to seven nays. It subsequently met with 
the approbation of the House of Representatives by a vote of 
eighty-six yeas to thirty-seven nays ; and received the signature 
of the President, June 5, 1862. A diplomatic representative, 
Abraham Henson, esq., has proceeded to Monrovia, via England. 
The Government of the United States, therefore, ranks as the 
twelfth power of the world that has acknowledged Liberian inde- 
pendence, and joined in the elevation of the American colored 
race to the dignity of nationality. We also take pleasure in being 
able to state that a treaty, just and liberal in its nature, is now in 
course of negotiation between the two — mother and daughter — 
Republics. 

THEIR PERMANENT HOME. 

Never has the welfare of the colored population in our midst 
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ftitracted so nniversal aod piofouDd interest among all {mtriota, 
pliilaiiU)r«)))ist8, and Christians as at this day. It is conoedHl thai 
ht^re tbtij cannot attain perfeai social equality and the highest hap- 
pinens, Hiid that independence, culture, and position can be achieved 
oiily by removal. Whither, then, will they got "To Africa. Emi- 
gration to any part of this continent, or its isles, can, at the most, be 
but a temporary expedient. The causes that impel their departure 
from the United S>att?s will produce the same results wherever th« 
white man lules. The laws of climate, soil, races, and civilization do 
Dot eHsentialiy change. Colonisation in Central America can only ba 
B biiet halt in the march to their ancestral land. To this issue the 
iqcreatiiiig attractions of Africa are evidently p4iinting. Civilization 
and religion are beautifying her with graces that cannot fail to en- 
kindle dffeiie in her dispersed children. Agriculture is adorning her 
bills and vallies* Education is moulding the rude natives into civi- 
liz'-d people. Art. is lending her cLarms to the region that has for 
CiMituri^'8 been a grief to humanity. Every year augments the at- 
trHc.iiveness of Africa, and the timd is rapidly approaching when her 
*SMim from far' and ^ her daughters from the ends of the earth' will 
fluck to lier in admiration and joy." 

The Society proceeded to an election, which resulted as follows, 

when an aojourument took place : 

Pebsident— JOHN P. OROZKR. 
Vice Prbsidbnts. — Gerard Ralston, Robert R. Reed, M. D., Thomas Hodg- 
kiii, M. D.J George B. Wood, M. D., Stephen Colwell, Alonzo Potter, D. D., 
William Chester, D. D., Edward Coles, Howard Maicom, D. D., John Torrey, 
Hugh L. Hodge, M. D., William B. Stevens, D. D., Samuel H. Perkins, Joseph 
Harrison, William F. Packer, Alexander Brown. E. P. Rivinus, M. D., Archi- 
bald Mclntire, W. L. Helfenstein, W. H. All»-n, L. L. D., John Bell, M. D., 
John Cox, David Stewart, George Chambers, Daniel Houstan, Charles M. 
Reed, John Marston, U. S. N., S. S. Schmucker, D. D., Thomas Sully, Kli K. 

Price. 

RxcoRDiNO Segretart'— ROBERT B. DATIOSON. 

TUKAKUBKR^ W 1 LLI AM GOPPlNti KR. 

Managers. — L. P. Gebhard, M. D., W. Parker Foulke, John W. Claghorn, 

William V. Pettit, Thomas S. Maicom, Edward S Morris, G. W. Fahnestock, 

Artliur M. Burton, Daniel L. Collier, Samuel E. Appleton, Edward D. Mar- 

ehaut, James Otterson. 
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VERMONT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The forty-third Annual Meeting of the Vermont Colonizatiop 

Society took place at Montpelier on Thursday evening, October 

iGlh, in the Brick Church. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. H. 

Stone : 

In the absence of the President and Vice Presidents, the Hon. 
Daniel Baldwin, of Montpelier, was called to the Chair. The 
IJoii. Lewis H. Delano, delegate to the Parent Society, at Wash- 
ington, nmde an encouraging report of his attendance at the An- 
nual Meeting, last January, in the new and commodiouB building 
of the Society. 
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George W. Scott, Esq., Treasurer, reported the receipts of tht 
year ending October I6th, as amounting to $2,091 96. 

The Secretary, Rev, Jno, H. Converse, made a very able and 
interesting report, in which he forcibly illustrated the excellenct 
of African Colonization, in distinction from all other schemes for 
the highest welfare of the colored man ; as being more purely 
Christian and philanthropic and safe than any phase that has yet 
appeared, affirming with reference to the Chirique and Florida 
schemes, that ** we have not a strong confidence in any place of 
Colonization by mere politicians or by chartered companies." 
''** Central America is not the home of the colored man. The whitt 
man will soon be at his side, and the colored man will share the 
fate of the American Indian. Still we would not regard the 
Central American or the Haytian scheme as in any way antago- 
nistic to our Society. If any of these schemes can give the colored 
man a home where he can rise and be truly free, we will bid them 
God speed. We will rejoice to see a successful experiment in 
Chirique, or Hayti, or Florida, still believing that Africa is ths 
home for the African." 

He then offered and advocated a resolution that " the providence 
of God indicates that Africa is to be enlightened and saved mainly 
by means of American influence." 

Rev. F. Butler spoke of some interesting facts in Liberia,. and 
the encouragements to labor for her. 

Rev. W.. H. Lord then addressed the audience with words that 
will not soon be forgotten, enforcing the truth, that Africa is the 
most possessed of all places on the earth for the highest elevation 
and happinesi^ of the man of color, and that this Society as an 
instrument of good to that continent and its dispersed children is 
worthy of all sympathy and aid. 

The meeting was well attended, and our friends separated in 
good courage for the labors of another year. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 

Hon. Daniel Baldwin, President. 

Hon. SAlinBL EbLLOO, 1 tt- n 'j^4 

Hon. Edward Kirkland, / "^^f Prfident*. 
Hon. J. K. Converse, Secretary, 
George W. Scott, esq., Treasurer. » 
Hon. Joseph Howes, Avdilor. 

Managers. — Henry Stevens, esq., Hon. Norman Williams, Freeman* Keyes, 
esq.. Rev. G. G. Parker, Hon. Erastus Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Smith, tion. 
Zimri Howe, Hon. William Nasle, Hon. L. H. Delano, Re?. W. H. Lord, Rev. 
F. W. Shelton, J. G. Stimson, esq. 

000 

DS. LIVINGSTON ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 

The wife of Dr. Livingston, the African explorer, joined him at the 
Zambesi last spring, and died on the Shire on the 27th of April last, 
from the effects of the African fever. Her husband attended her 
night and day, and was with her when she died. *^ A grave was dng 
the next day,'' writes bis brother, ** under the large Baobab, mentioned 
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by the officers of Captain Owen's expedition, and about one hundred 
and fifty yards from Sbupaugu bouse, and there we buried her. It 
was a sad day for us all, and, of course, more particularly for the be- 
reaved Doctor. He feels his loss most keenly. His faithful wife, the 
mother of his children, taken so soon after joining him once more." 

Recently, before the Geographical Section of the British Associa- 
tion, the following letter from Dr. Livingston was read : 

Mt Dear Sib Roderick Murohison : With a sore heart I must 
tell you of the loss of my much-loved wife, who8<) form was laid in 
the grave yesterday morning. She died in Shupanga House, on the 
evening of the 27th, after about seven days' illness. I must confess 
that this heavy stroke quite takes the heart out of me. Everything 
else that has happened only made me more determined to overcome ; 
but with this sad stroke 1 feel crushed and void of strength — only 
three short months of her society after four years' separation ! 
I married her for love, and the longer I lived with her I loved her 
the more. A good wife, and a good, kind, hrave-hearted mother was 
she, and deserved all the praises you bestowed on her at our parting 
dinner, for teaching her own, and the native children, too, at Kolo- 
beng. I try to bow to the blow as from our Heavenly Father, who 
orders all things for us. Some may afford 4xy be stoical ; but I should 
not be natural if I did not shed many tears over one who so deserved 
them. I never contemplated exposing her in the lowlands. I pro- 
posed that the Nyassa steamer should sail out, and on reaching Eon- 
gone, cut wood and steam up the river. 

This involved but a few days in the lowlands ; but another plan 
was preferred. She — that is, the steamer — came in pieces in a brig. 
Gladly accepting the kind offer of Captain Wilson, of her Majesty's 
ship Gorgon, to help us up to the Murchison Cataracts, we found by 
a month's trial that the state in which the engines were precluded 
ascending the Shire with the pieces on board the Pioneer. We were 
forced to put her together at Shupanga, and we have been three 
months instead of three or four days down here. Had my plan been 
adhered to — but why express useless regrets ? All had been done 
with the best intentions. But you must remember how I hastened 
the first party away from the delta, and, though I saved them, got 
abused for breaking the Sabbath. Then I prevented Bishop M'Ken- 
zie's party lauding at all till these same unhealthy months were past, 
and no one perished till the Bishop came down to the unhealthy low- 
lands and died. The Portuguese have taken advantage of the sani- 
tary knowledge we have acquired, and send their troops to Tete at 
once ; they lost but two of a detachment, while formerly, by keeping 
them at Quillimane and Senna, nearly all were cut off. I shall do 
my duty still, but it is with a darkened horizon I set about it. Mr. 
Rae put the hull of the new steamer together in about a fortnight 
after we brought up the keel. She looks beautiful and BtroDg, and I 
have no doubt will answer all our expectations when we get her oo 
the lake. Ever affectionately yours, 

DAVU) LIVINGSTON. 

Shupango, R. Zimbesi, April 29, 1862. 
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SAILING OF THE M. C. STEVENS. 

The ship Mary Caroline Stevens sailed from Baltimore for Liberia, (Captain 
Pocke) the 15th ult. She took out a number of cabin passengers, and forty- 
six emigrants, a list of whose names will be found below. They are all very 
respectable and intelligent free people from the free States, with one family 
from Maryland. 

Among the cabin passengers were several Liberians returning, and also 
Rev. John Seys, United States agent for liberated Africans. 



Cabin Passengers in M. C. Stevens, Not. IS, 1862. 

Rev. Jno. S«ys, United States Agent for Recaptured Africans. 
Edward S. Morris goes out on a visit to aid the agricultural and commercial 
interests of Liberia. 

Miss Delia Hunt, Episcopal Teacher. 

Rev. James K. Amos and wife, of the Presbyterian Mission. 

Miss Clarkson. 

Alexander Deaton, wife and two children. 

Mrs. Rev. Alexander Crummell and two children. 



List of Emigrants in the Mary C. Stevens, from Baltimore, Nov. 1^, 1863. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 



Names and from what State. 



Age. 



New Jersey. — Elizabeth. 

Joseph M. Wells 

Margaret J. Wells 

Sarah J. Wells. 

Jessie M. Wells 

Abraham Murray 

Elizabeth Murray ; 

Alice Murray 

(iardner Murray 

Emma F. Murray 

Wilber Murray 

Augustus C. Murray 

Maria L. Murray 

Phebe A. Murray 

Phebe Ann Dubois 

Joseph M. Freeman, Newark.... 

Con necticut. — Bridgeport. 

Sarah Ann Hawley 

Phebe R. Hawley 

Massachusetts. — New Bedford. 
Sarah Ann Armstrong 

Indiana — Terre Haute. 

J. H. Harris 

Isabella Harris 

New York. 

Paul Henry Paulus 

William Nicholson 

Robert Dargan Haragin 



36 

29 

9 

1 

45 

40 

22 

18 

10 

8 

6 

2 

1 

22 

22 

40 
13 

32 

34 
30 

27 
24 
23 



Where to Settle. 



.Finley. 
....do .. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
... do... 
....do... 
....do .. 
....do... 



do. 
do. 

.do, 

do 
■do. 

do, 
.do, 
.do. 



Remarks. 
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No. 



24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
«46 

47 



Names and from what State. 



William Acaldama Gilbert.... 

Nicholas Pegit 

Theodore 

John Milton Heighton 

Alexander Deaton 

Matilda Deaton 

Harriet. Deaton 

Alexander Deaton 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia, 

£lizubeth Glarkson 

Reese A. Crisfield 

Richard J. Turner 

Francis A. Gwinne 

Rachel Ann Gwinne 

Maryland — Annapolis. 

Horace Bishop 

Nicholas Bishop ... 

William Bishop 

John Bishop 

Eliza Bishop 

Cornelius Bishop 

Antilla Bishop 

Horatio Bishop 

Gcorgie Bishop 

Monterey Johnson 

Kentucky. — Shelbyville, 
Etna Logan 



Age. 



30 

24 

4 

21 

40 

40 

7 

1 

26 
21 
18 
24 
23 

36 

35 

13 

5 

35 

11 

8 

6 

5 

16 

33 



Where to settle. 



do 

..Mbnroria... 

do 

do 

Cape Palmas. 

do 

do 

, do 

...Monrovia. .. 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 



Kemukfl. 



Note. — Those added- to the namber prerioaaly sent, make 10,652 emigrants sent toIAberiii 
by the American Culonization Society and its auxiliaries, and with 1,000 soQt by the Marylan4 
Society to '' Maryland, " make a total of 11,652. 
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AMERICAN HISSION AMONG THE G0PT8. 

The American mission aries among the Copts itf Egypt are much 
encouraged, and their work begins to be crowned with a rich re- 
ward. About two hundred attend their school in Cairo and one 
hundred and fifty that of Alexandria. More than fifteen natir« 
agents are co-operating with them. The Government of the countrjr 
gives its sanction and approbation of these missionaries. A free 
passage is given to these Protestant teachers along the whole line of 
railroad from Cairo to Suez. " This is an evidence," says the Lon- 
don News of the Churches, *' how thoroughly the Viceroy meant 
what he said when lately in London he assured, in the most graciouft 
manner, the deputations of the Evangelical Alliance, which then 
waited on him, that all the subjects and strangers in his land wonW 
enjoy unrestrained the precious blessings of freedom, of religious pro- 
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fession and freedom of conscience, and that he would yigorously 
support all well-directed efforts for the mental elevation of his peo- 
ple." 

The labors of the missionaries are mainly directed to the Copts, 
who are yet a numerous remnant of the ancient Christian Church of 
Egypt. 

** Last aatuma one of the American missionaries visited the Oopts lining in 
Upper Egypt His stock of some eight thousand New Testaments he took 
with him was all speedily bought up ; and so eager were the people to obtain 
•opies that he could have sold double the number. Everywhere he was re- 
ceived in the most friendly manner ; and whenever he began to preach the 
Gk>spel large crowds gathered around him. Crowds of men even followed him 
'rom village to village, so anxious were they to hear once more the good news. 
But that which awakened the greatest thankfulness and hope was the circum* 
stance that among his hearers were several priests, who showed the greatest 
eagerness to learn from him, that they might be able to teach their flocks th« 
truths they themselves had thus been taught" 
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«The Afrieaa Slave Trade from New York. 

The change in New York city on the subject of the slave tradt 
has been sudden and remarkable. The present Marshal, Robert 
Murray, has set his face against it, and brought confusion and 
shame and terror into the ranks of those engaged in it. On*e 
and another of their friends and leaders (says the Herald) wer€ 
arrested : 

"Then there came a thunder-clap. Albert E. Horn, the respectable, the 
opulent Mr. Horn was arrested in his own office for fitting out the steamer 
City of Norfolk, of the Savannah line, as a slaver. Appleton Oaksmith, too, 
was taken, and Machado, and Mary Jane Watson only escaped by flyinir, via 
Havana, to Cadiz, where she since died. Oaksmith gets out of a Boston jail 
by the help of friends, and turns up in Cuba. Machado gets off on bail, but 
is since rearrested as he was about taking himself and thirty odd trunks off to 
Habana, and now reposes safely in Port Lafayette. Captain Gordon of th« 
Erie is tried, convicted and hung. Horn had his trial, on Wednesday, was 
convicted, and in due course of justice will suffer the punishment of his 
dastardly crimes. Thus, in the short space of eighteen months, a brave, oon- 
scientious marshal, backed by an honest prosecuting attorney, and an upright 
judge, has broken up, root and branch, all illegal traffic, which commanded 
unbounded capital, and bad so suborned our public officers that it laughed 
the cruisers of two nations to scorn.'' , 

The New York Examiner says : 

^ Slave trading from the city of New York is becoming too hot a bosinesi 
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for comfort or safety. Since the execution of Gordon, there have been seve- 
ral arrests, and at least one conviction for this crime. The latter is that of 
"Alber Horn, a Beaver street merchant, who was recently found guilty of 
complicity or agency in fitting out the steamer {City of Norfolk^) with the 
intent to engage her in the slave traflBc. The vessel went to St. Thomas, 
where she changed her captain, going from thence to Africa, and bringing 
back a cargo of negroes to Cuba, where she was abandoned, as is usual. The 
profit on a cargo of slaves is such, that if the venture succeeds, the loss of 
the ship is nothing. The penalty for Horn's offence is imprisonment from 
three to seven years, and a fine of from $1,000 to $3,000. Besides this case, 
is that of Captain Booth, of the Buckeye^ who is now on trial, indicted for 
receiving and transporting 500 negroes from Africa. A third case is that of 
Joseph A. Santos, who was arrested some two years since, and held to bail ilk 
the sum of $6,000, for fitting out the bark Coray which wag seized on the Coast 
of Africa, in the fall of 1860, with a full cargo of slaves. Santos has remained 
in this city until a few days since, when in the midst of his trial, be suddenly 
disappeared. His friends quietly paid up his bail, and it is not denied that 
it was supposed to be his only chance of escape. Every good man will re- 
joice at the wholesome severity which seems likely to wipe of the black 
stain of complicity with this hellish traffic from the fair front of our city. 
Nothing, in this age of light and civilization, can remove a man so far from 
sympathy as having any part, directly or indirectly, in the Heaven-defying 
wickedness of the slave trade." 
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FROM LIBERIA. 

By the way of England we have dispatches from Liberia, bear- 
ing date to the 11th of October. We received good report of the 
emigrants by the Justina that sailed from Baltimore the 6th of 
June. 

From the Liberia Herald of September 5, we make the follow- 
ing extracts from an article headed the news. We learn : 

*' Of all the adults in Liberia, there cannot be found out of every ten, 
three that cannot read ; and out of every fifteen, five that cannot read and 
write to some extent. With the youth, the proportion is still greater. Ont 
of every ten, you can find no two, of the smallest size, who cannot read and 
write. 

" With what anxiety do they await the arrival of the regular mails. Let 
the mail boat be aday or two behind the time, and then there is a general 
talking, a wishing from every source for her arrival. And when the mails 
arrive there is a general rush for letters, for papers^ for the 'news.' These be- 
ing delivered, you may see parties going in different directions, each with 
one or more packages of papers. Then comes the reading. For a day and 
often longer, every body is reading. A few days after the arrival 
"uui, and the * general reading Ms over, comes about the conversa- 
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tion, and this continnes until the next mail. It has not only been so dtrringf 
the American war, but for all time. • , 

" Our people are not the wisest in the world ; neither are they the greatest 
fools. They are not the most learned, nor yet are they the greatest dunces. 
They can, and will, we trust, As generation after generation passes off, im- 
prove in sience and literature, ud|il they shall hare gone as high as man ii 
capable in this world of going' " ' * * * 

The Third Anniversary of the Union Mechanics' AssociatioB 
was celebrated an the 25th of August : 

" A masterly oration was delivered on the occasion of the annual celebra- 
{k>n, in the Representative Hall, by Reginald A. Shearman, Bsq. The sub^ 
ject, ' The different rights to which the mechanic is entitled, ' was well 
handled and fully developed. 

^* The association at present nambers forrty-one active and oiie honorary 
xhember. It recently purchased, at a cost of $630, the old M. E. Mission 
house and lot, in this city, and is fitting it into a fine hall. Its present offi- 
cers are : 

^^ President — Hon. B. R. Wilson; Vice-President — H. Cooper; Treaswet—^ 
Thomas Roe ; Secretary — J. H. Nimmo ; Trustees — Hon. D. B. Warner, Jesse 
Sharp, J. W. Hilton, H. B. Fuller, G. Killian, Thomas Roe, R. A. Sherman; 
Standing Committee— J . W. Hilton, F. P. David, G. T. Gantt, 0. Brown, T. G. 
Fuller." 

" At Sea. — Notwithstanding the coast-wise weather has been boisterous, 
our catalogue of disasters for the season is less than usual. The famous 
Grand Bassa bar — though bad enough, has been rather lighter this year^— 
two men — one from the ^ Ocean EofflCj' and one from the Hamburg bark ^Mowe^ 
have been drowned in it ; there has been also, up to our last, a loss of several 
cargo boats with maze and produce, amounting to several hundred dol- 
lars. 

''Mr. Marshall Allen, Bassa, has been much injured by the fall of a smali 
boat's mast on his shoulder, while crossing the river from Edina. 

" Within two weeks ending 20th inst., there has been losses on the St. 
Paul's river from the capsizing of canoes, to the amount of over $300.00, in- 
cluding value of canoes, which in some cases have been entirely lost. 

" We regret to say, that all these cases are clearly the result of heedless 
imprudence. Let our people but escape with their lives, and we cannot sym- 
pathize much with such recklessness.' " 

" Hon. John B. Jordan. — Just as we are going to press, we are again sad- 
dened by the intelligence of the death of the Honorable John B. Jordin, who 
departed this life on his farm, on the St. Paul's river, about one o'clock, P. 
M., of the 3rd iust., after an illness of six days. Mr. Jordan died of lung 
fever." 

^' The regular annual loss of merchandise, produce and boats in the bar at 
Orand Bassa, in the rainy season, would purchase two of the latest patent 
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life-boats, which, if thej could not do much — but they amid — in the waj of 
•aviftg the cargoes, would save many of the boats and valuahU UetM that an 
thrown awaj. Government or some company of the people ahoald look into 
this. It would even 'pat' to keep a life-boat near this bar." 

The Herald of the 26th comments with some sharpness upon 
the conduct of the Liberia bar. The next session of the Legis* 
lature is also stated to be a matter of conversation. The Eklitor 
says : 

" None yet have started the idea expressed by a correspondeiit of out 
some time ago, of ' calling meetings to instruct le^slators, State ^evancM, 
Ac., &c. Hints, however, toward some 'laws as very neeeMoty' drop occa- 
sionally ; and at once deciding the question as to the future suffrage rights of 
the recaptured Africans lately introduced among us in such numbers. Some 
think that a restriction ought to be placed on officers holding high positions 
in any one of the constitutional departments of the Grovernment, t. b, they 
should not become competitors for other offices unless first resigning." 

" The United States ship-of-war Saratoga, Captain Olandy, arrived on the 
19th instant, seventeen days from Loando. On the 20th, the Saratoga saluted 
the Liberian flag on the occasion of the recognition of this Government by 
the United States. The salute was returned from the battery. 

" The British mail steamer * Cleopatriay which took the mails from Gape 
Palmas, 16th August, was wrecked oflF Sherbro on her way to Sierra Leon. 
Mr. Hanson, former British consul at this place, with twelve Eroomen, was 
lost in attempting to render assistance from Sherbro beach ; there were also- 
two lives lost from on board the steamer. 

'' The mails (Liberian) are reported to have been saved, but quite wet.— ^ 
The Postmaster at Sierra Leone was endeavoring to get them in a condition 
(drying) to forward by the September steamer." 

" OuB National Fair. — The National Fair will be opened in this city on 
the second Monday in December. We confidently look for evidences of ener- 
gy and industry, more than proportionately beyond any past occasions.*— 
Let our people bestir themselves to prove tangibly, as these Fairs aflfbrd op- 
portunity, the progress they are making in developing our vast resources, 
mental, physical, natural, in our next will appear a list of some private 
awards to be offered." 

"Abraham Hanson, Esq., has been received as United States Gommerciat 
Agent at this port. Mr. Hanson is from Wisconsin." 

*' H. B. M. S. S. * Philomel,' Capt. Wildman, visited this port on the 3l8t 
inst., aiM remained six days. President Warner entertained Capt. Wildman 
and officers with the United States Agent, at dinner on the 5th." 

"Arbivbd. — Brig *Somers,' Canfield, forty-five days from Boston, with 
American dates to 9th August. News remain much the same as reported by 
English mail. 

<< T. E. Goodhue, supercargo, came out in the Somers. She brings a qaaii- 
tity of furniture for 'Liberia College.' " 
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From the Herald of the 10th of October, we give the following 
editorial touching the recaptured Africans : 

''Reoapturkd Africans. — ^Namerous striking instances are daily presenting 
themselves to us, as positive proofs of the rapid advancement, in the arts of 
civilization the recaptured Africans, brought into the country a little less 
than two years ago, are making. 

* It is a truth, that coming from us, who, from our very position, have bad 
more experience in the fact of testing the various capabilities of the different 
aboriginal tribes of Africa than any other people on earth, that the Congo 
(Congo proper) people, and such other tribes as come from the country adja* 
cent to Congo, take the arts, habits and virtues of civilization, when bronghl 
in among us, by far quicker than any other of the tribes we have yet com* 
in contact with. That there are many circumstances, such as the distance 
they are removed from their own country, the aversion of the tribes, contiga- 
ous to us to fraternize with there recaptives, that would make a strict com- 
parison, not exactly equal, does not alter the trnth — that the recaptared 
Congoes do advance more rapidly in acquiring the culture of our civiliza- 
tion than the tribes contiguous to us. 

" Mrs. D'Lyon has kindly permitted us to insert the following letter, sent 
her from Cape Palmas, by one of these recaptives who was apprenticed to 
her son, Dr. D'Lyon. 

'' The writer of this, to us, interesting little letter, was landed from tb« 

Storm King, in August, 1860 ; he is about ten years old. We give the letter, 

which is, as to hand-writing, fair and readable, verbatim et literatim : " 

September I5th, 1862. 

'^ Mrs. D'Lton, Dear Madam : — Please tell me when is you coming home* 
I am going to school every day, and hope am learning very fast, and I hop« 
I will learn how to write soon mam Mrs. Cassel is well an i am well too 
please go to the Congo Store and get me something out there such as a hat 
or some clorth. if you dont come down quick you must send it by som« 
other vessels if you get anything for me please send it. Mrs. D'lyon is well, 
all doctors congo people is well is Mrs. Roberts well is Anguelar there — 
please get me a pair of shoes out the Congo store if enny there to fit me. 

Yours, John Dowagb D'ltom. 
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Consul General of Liberia in the United States. 

We notice with pleasure that the Rev. J. B. Pinney, L. L. D., Cor- 
respooding Secretary of the New York State Colonization Society, 
is recognized by our Government as Consul General of Liberia. Dr. 
Pinney was early a missionary to Africa of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions (old school), was subsequently appointed Governor of 
Liberia when in its colonial state, and has since labored for the caos^ 
to which he early dedicated his life in this country. Dr. Pinney has 
visited Africa several times, is very familiar with Liberia and its native 
African population, and warmly devot^to the interests of the New 
Bepublicy which he is so able and anxious to promote. 
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DEATH OF QENERAL MITCHELL. 

The people of color mourn the loss of a warm friend in the 
decease of this eminent Commander, in the service of the United 
States. He died of yellow fever, at Beahfort, South||Carolina, 
on the 80th of October, at the age of fifty-two— one of the noblest 
victims of the war. He was distinguished for his exemplification 
of Christian principles, and took a deep interest in the spiritual 
welfare of his men. On arriving at his position in South Caroli- 
na, he early attended with his staff at the dedication of a Church» 
for the use of the people of color of that place. To the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, he wrote on the 13th of October, 
1862: 



" Yesterday, which was Sunday, a little church, built for the negroes, 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty God. By invitation from Abra- 
ham, the black preacher, I was present and addressed his congregation. I 
have spoken to the elite of Boston, the solid, and the scientific, and the liter- 
ary men of that learned city ; I have spoken to the fashionable crowds of 
New York in the Academy of Music ; I have spoken to the rich and proud 
citizens of New Orleans ; I have spoken to multitudes in almost every State 
in the Union, but I do not think I ever addressed any audience whose pre- 
sence touched me more deeply than the sable multitude to whom I endeavor- 
ed to utter words of encouragement and hope yesterday. And, my deal 
Governor, they are encouraged, and they do hope ; and I feel it is possible 
to convert the officers and soldiers from their unjust and ungenerous prejudi- 
ces, and to make them the firm, fast sympathizing friends of those unfortunate 
blacks. Already, I find a very great change, and some of my thinking offi- 
cers, who was most glooomy and most despondent when I first arrived, are 
now full of cheerful hope." 

General Mitchell was an ardent and successful student of Aa- 
tronomical Science. He was, says the American Presbyterian, 
" a splendid specimen of a Christian man. The higher he rose 
the more conspicuously his Christian character shone. He 
proved true piety to be the chief ornament of every honorable 
calling. The mountain tops of Tennessee were the mute witnesses 
of the endurance and vigor of that piety, amid the trials of a sol- 
diers's life. It bore him up in the dying hours when himself, his 
two sons, and other members of his staflf were stricken down 
by yellow fever. Captain Strickland, who spent the last hours 
with him, testifies that he was most calm and resigned, but trium- 
phant in the hope of redemption. When speech failed he pointed 
towardri Heaven." The exhibition of sorrow for the death of 
this great and good man are on every side. 
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THE GOSPEL IN ABYSSINIA. 

The zealous missionary, Flad, has recently sent from Habesh an 
account of bis labors and of tbeir success, which cannot fail to in- 
terebt your readejs. He represents the Abyssinian populat on as 
dead, morally and spiritually, having the form but denying the 
power of Chiistianity. Yet be has there found souls in which the 
word of trie cross had taken root. He specially namf s two, Debetra 
San^b, the royal chancello'*, and bis brother, Debetra Maskel. These 
two pit)U!j men hold two weekly prayer meetings (Bibelstunden) for 
the reading of the Bible, for the benefit of the soldiers in the cnstle, 
which are numerously attended* Eight of these have repented of 
their sinful life, and have begun to serve God. It is interesting to see 
how grown men sit down and patiently learn the alphabet, that they 
may be able to read in their Ambaric New Testament. Flad observ- 
ing " This is not the work of man, but the grace of God, which has 
the power to turn the tearing wolves into tame lambs, and the slaves 
ef sin and S^tan into the free, regenerated children of God." 

The mission of the Crishona brethren to the Jews in Abyssinia was 
directed by Flad, along with Mr. Bronkhorst, for s^ year. Durjug tb^ 
first half of the year their experience was depressing rather than 
encouraging. At length the Lord sent forth his light. Almost every 
day Flad'a house in Djenda, where he lived, was filled wiih Jews. 
Men, youths, and women assembled there. The most interesting 
conversations were conducted between these Falascbas, as these Jews 
l^re called, and the missionary. The more sincere among them 
attained to the knowledge of the truth. Ten of them already de- 
clare before tbeir brethren that Jesus of Nazareth was be of whom 
Isaiah "spoke, (chap, liii.) Particularly four among them, of whom 
Bern is the chief, have made earnest endeavors in studying the gos- 
pel. Tbeir spiritual guides breathe fire and flame against them and 
the missionary. They even united together in a solemn compact for 
the purpose of driving the missionary out of Abyssinia. But none 
of those who had attained to the knowledge of the truth have been 
moved. On the contrary, through this opposition, others were 
brought to the gospel. It may be, that through these converted 
Falascbas a reformation may be wrought in the corrupt church. 
This small company of believers stand in spfcial need of our prayers. 
Everything is against the brethren. Even King Theodoras, who has 
hitherto been so friendly to the missionaries, was heard lately to say 
"Go into your own land, I have enough of teachers in Abyssinia." 
Shortly thereafter, however, they supp(»8e through the intervention of 
the chief priest of the Abyssinian Church, he said, " Remain and 
teach, as heretofore, the Fa'ascbas." The future will show how long 
he keeps bis word. — Lon. News of the Churches, 

000 

AN AFRICAN BHSSIONART. 

Rev. Alexander Crummell is a native of thrf city of New York, and 
was educated in one of its colored public schools. He became the 
pastor of St. Philip's Colored Episcopal Church in New York City, 
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and as such visited Eng:land to obtain funds for the chnrch. He was 
well received, and remitted home over $2,000. While in Eogland 
he was aided by some friends to go to Queen's College, Cambridge, 
where he remained three years, and was then eent by the Londoii 
Missionary Board as missionary to Liberia about 1853. He was m 
much pleased with the country, its resources, and proepeota, that hi 
toon determined to make it his permanent home. He became a citi* 
sen of Liberia, and was connected with the Episcopal missioQ it 
Mount Vaughan, Cape Palmas. 

DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 

Rev. Daniel Lindley, with his wife and six children, embarked at 
Boston, October 26th, in the bark Lizzie, Capt. Ninkerson, for Sootii 
Africa. The usual services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Wood, of 
New York. Rev. C. H. Carpenter and wife — daughter of Marshall 
Rice, esq., of Newton — sailed also in the ship Gardiner Colby for 
Burmah. In the parting services, Rev. Dr. Warren, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Union, Rev. Z. A. Mude^e, Rev.O* 
S. Stearns, of Newton, Rev. A. Hovey, of the Newton Theological 
Institution, and tl^e Rev. Dr. Ripley, of Newton, participated. The 
ship Whampoa sailed from Charlestown October 29th, and among 
the passAn;o^ers were several missionaries sent out by the A. B. C. F. iL 
to the Matiratta mission in North Western India. The party COQ- 
iisted of Rev. Mr. Munger — who is returning to the station — and 
wife. Rev. H. W. Valentine and wife. Rev. H. J. Bruce and wife, and 
Miss Abbott, daughter of Rev. Mr. Abbott, now in the Mahratta 
mission. 

: 000 

The New Court for the Suppression of the Slaye Trade. 

The mixed court for the suppression of the slave trade was organ- 
ized yesterday morning in the Grand Jury Room of the U. 8. 
Court. Truman Smith, esq., appeared as Judge, and Cephas Brain- 
ard, esq., as Solicitor, on behalf of the United States ; and Edward 
M. Archibald, esq., British Consul, as Judge, and William Dudley 
Ryder, esq., as Arbitrator, on behalf of the British Government 
Mr. Ryder has had much experience in a similar position in the 
same species of court in Havana. Geo. P. Andrews, esq.. Assistant 
U. S. District Attorney, has received the appointment of Registrar of 
the Court. This Court, established by treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, has jurisdiction over all captures of slaven 
off the coast of Cuba. Every case must be decided within six 
months from the time that jurisdiction is acquired. Questions of 
damages arising from unjust detentions are to be settled by this Coart 
without appeal. Condemned vessels are to be sold for the benefit of 
the two Governments jointly. Negroes taken fiom slavers are to re- 
ceive from the court a certifioHte of emancipation, and then be de- 
livered to the GovHrnm«!»t by whose cruisers the capture was made, 
to be set at liberty. The* troaty also provides for the detailing of 
cruisers for the prevention of tlm slave traffic, and defines the lawfal 
exercise of the right of nhHrcAu-^JourmU of Com, of ISth Aov. 
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• 
The Oontbabands. — There are, (says the Rev. D. D. Nichols, Superinten- 
dent of these people at Gamp Barker, in Washington,) in all probability, not 
far from 7,000 contrabands in Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria at 
the present time ; giving 6,000 to Washington and Georgetown. In reply to 
a statement, that 40,000 contrabands were deriving support from Govern* 
ment in and about Washifigton, it was stated, that of this company, only 
676, of whom 120 are sick, are fed by Government, and that the clothing is 
all furnished by Northern benevolence, acting through the National Freed- 
mens' Association, and the Colored Constitutional Relief Association. Mr. 
Nichols says, so it proves that the 40,000, all told, means 6,000 ; that the 
6,000 who are fed and clothed, means that 675 are fed, but not clothed ; that 
even these are not in most cases a burden to the Government. So that in 
the light of truth, this specious argument exists wholly in the fancy of 
designing politicians, who wish at the expense of truth to make a capital of 
the niger question. 

The American Missionary Association and the American Tract Society, 
are making earnest efforts for the contrabands, the former having sent four 
teachers to Port Royal, and others in addition to a missionary who is to 
place the Holy Scriptures in the family of each freed mati there. Others are 
to go to Fortress Monroe, and one has been already sent to Cairo, where are 
about 1,000 women and children. Their condition appeals strongly to the 
benevolent. Their men are working there on the fortifications. Mr. C. B. 
Wildy, Superintendent of these people at Fortress Monroe, represents that 
about a thousand are in tents at Hampton, and a still larger number at Nor- 
folk. Their condition is represented as entitling them to our compassion. 
Medicines, clothing, or other supplies for these people may be sent to the 
United States Quartermaster at Philadelphia. 
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From the Morning Advertiser, a London daily, Jane 30. 

The Englisb Press on President Benson. 

The honor done the President of Liberia, at the banqnet given in Willis's 
Rooms on Friday last — and at which the venerable Lord Brougham, true for 
the prolonged period of sixty years to his early anti-slavery instincts, pre- 
lided, was due alike to this distinguished man and the important colony he 
represents. President Benson is a noble specimen of the colored race, dis- 
tinguished by his intelligent aspect, his gentlemanly bearing, and his calm 
and staid manners, which insure for him the respect of all with whom he 
mingles, while every friend of universal humanity must take the greatest in- 
terest in the important community over which he presides. As was stated 
by Lord Bhouoijam, President Benson is of pure African blood. He was born 
in America, which country he quitted in early life for Liberia. His character 
as a ruler deserves the highest praise, and has done much for the proweri^ 
of the Liberian Republic, the independent nationality of which has been 
acknowledged by the United States^ 
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SYMPATHY WITH PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

The Christian Mirror justly denies the want of sympathy of 
the friends of Colonization and Liberia with our people of color. 
After stating that many 'encourage Irish emigration to the United 
States from regard to their true welfare, the writer adds: 

" The Pilgrim forefathers fled from England to Holland, and from Holland 
to America. Did John Robinson and his brave compeers who counselled the 
embarkation at Delfthaven, approve and encourage the wrongs that pressed 
those valorous men to seek refuge in the wilderness, among savages and wild 
beasts ? By no means. 

" Let it not be said that the friends of Colonization approve or encourage in 
any manner the oppressive laws and* customs that fall so heavily upon our 
people of color. They do «o< approve them. They have never encouraged 
them. More than forty years ago, it was said by one of the founders of the 
enterprise of African Colonization, in view of ' the increasing numbers and 
increasing wretchedness of the free people of color,' • We must plant a colony 
of free blacks on their own home-soil in Africa, where they can be true men^ unop- 
pressed by the prejudice and unrighteous legislation of the whites.* 

"For more than a generation the friends of that enterprise have steadily 
labored to establish that colony, in face of the most formidable obstacles that 
ever opposed a good work ; laying upon its altar their warm sympathy and 
liberal gifts ; bearing to it from this country some twelve thousand people of 
color, laden with the riches of civilization and religion. 

" Under Providence, their success is most remarkable. A Christian Repub- 
lic has come into being in Africa. A nationality for the black man has been 
achieved. An inviting home has been created for him, where the white man 
will not overshadow and dwarf his elevation and happiness." 
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THE SETTLE M E.N T OF AFRICA. 

The Cavalla Messenger for Airgust gives currency to a report xife on the 
coast of Africa, that Gambia is to be exchanged by th« English for Grand 
Bassam and the Gaboon, now in possession of the French. This would 
prove an admirable arrangement for the interests of the two governments, 
and for the welfare of the African people. It would give to England and to 
Liberia the control of Western, Central and Southern Africa, while it would 
confine France to the extensive regions bounded by Gambia and Algeria. 

The Island of Lagos, though but five miles long and one and a half broad, 
has been erected into a colonial government by Great Britain. The land is 
level, and but slightly above the surface of the water. It is the natural out- 
let to the powerful native kingdom of Dahomy and Toruba. Ninety miles 
interiorward, on the Ogun river, is the celebrated city of Abeokuta. A town 
is in course of being laid out, and a practical white engineer is engaged in 
planning and opening streets. A lot about fifty yards square sold for $1500. 

Mr. Robert Campbell, formerly of this city,* has arrived and located his 
family at Lagos, in a recent letter from him he writes hopefully of his pros- 
pects- He states that he purposed starting a newspaper, as the cotton gin 
which he took with him from this country had not, owing to uncontrollable 
causes, been brought into use. Two steam-tugs afford the means, at small 
expense, for vessels which draw not more than ten feet of water to enter the 
bay. 

Lngos promises to become an important point for trade, and it will donbt- 
less prove a valuable agency, like the Republic of Liberia, in stimulating na- 
tive Ladustry, in promoting legitimate commerce, and in checking the slave 
trad" Christian settlements silently civilize and elevate the dark masses of 
heathenism. From these, and it is hoped similar beginningS| may yet arise 
a powerful empire. 
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President Benson— A letter from Hr. Kakton. 

" London, October 25th, 1862. 
" President Benson left Liverpool on the 24th inst. by the monthly mail 
steamer for Liberia, after an absence of seven months from home. On the 
previous evening he was present at a grand banquet given by the Mayor of 
Liverpool to the Mayor and Corporation of Manchester, and made a speecli. 
On the 22d he attended a great dinner given by all the foreign Consuls of 
Liverpool, where he also made an address. The fete of the Manchester Cor- 
poration was intended for the 15th, but was advanced two days for the ac- 
commodation of the President, who had to depart on the 14th. The Presi- 
dent has gained golden opinions wherever he has been in Great Britain and 
the continent, and his visit will be of great benefit to his rising young coun- 
try, in making it known and extending commercial relations between it and 
the countries of Europe." 

000 

JUST SENTIMENT. 

A desire to promote the interests of virtue will be found to be not the 
measure of the honesty only of the literary man, but to include also of his 
understanding and fame. A full sense of the loveliness and line excellence 
of virtue is indispensable in the character of those who lay claim to the 
highest human capacitv. Virtue is the truth of moral relations. That 
which all agree to call by the name of virtue, is that which the consenting 
acknowledgment of all men in all ages has demonstrated to be most right, 
because most useful ; and whatever devotion either our passions or our 
interests may seem to justify in our own right, he who mistakes devotion 
for rectitude will fairly be suspected of unsound faculties. 
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Jiotice of the Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Colonization 
Society, will be held at the office of the Society, in this city, on 
the third Tuesday in January, (the 20th.) The Board of Diec- 
tors adjourned to meet at the same place at 12 o'clock on that 
day. 
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RECEIPTS OP THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 20th of October to the 20th of November ^ 1862. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Peacham-UTS.Ljd'm C.Shedd $10 00 

By Rev. F. Butler, ($17 :) Essex— Defi. S. Douglass, $2. 

Charlcftown—UenTyUuhbATd $3 00 Philander Mars, S. G. But- 

Chas. II. West 4 GO ler, Rev. W.H. Kingsbury, 

We^t Sprinr/Jidd— D.^.AdixmB 2 00 $1 each ; 6 others, $2 12.. 7 12 

Cor7ii)sh—\ Friend 100 Brookjield-Simon {:oiiony$2. 

New Uampshire 10 00 Lutlier Wheatly, $1 3 00 

Fwr/'urrf— Rev. 0. C. Torrey 1 00 

17 00 Windsor— ijh%, H. Tarby 2 00 

VERMONT. 

By Rev. P. Butler, ($23 12 :) . 23 12 
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CONXECTICUT. Rogers, each $1. Blisha 

Bj Rev. John (Ircutt, ($112:) Knapp, John Can ningham, 

Souifiporl — W.W.Wakeman, Erastus Crocker, J. W. 

Frederick Marquand, each Crane, Martin E. Gray, L. 

$25. Z. B. Wakeman, $15. D. Talbut, each $5. Jere- 

Moses Bulkiey, h.D. Perry, miah Campbell ,$ 10. Blisha 

ea. $5. Charles Bulkly, $2 $77 00 Wood,E. Harrington, Wm. 

Westport — Mrs. M. Winslow.. 25 00 Lyman, Eli Oals, Laura 

Stratford — Wm. A. Booth.... 10 00 Bartram, C. Bartram, Mrs. 

Baldwin, Mrs. 8tratton, J. 

112 00 Cooper, Andrew Couse, 
NEW YORK. Wm. Griswold, A. H. Foot, 
ffopewell Centre-MrB.S. Bur ch 5 00 Wm. BJair, E. French, B. 
NEW JERSKY. Vronran, Wm. Gordon, 
By Rev. John Urcutt, (164 50 :) Nelson Maalby, Miss M. E. 
Jiorristovm—{] St Pres. Ch.) Reily, W. C. Corlett, J. E. 
David Olyphant, $50. W. Bailey, Dan Parker, War- 
C. Baker, $20. Theo. Lit- ren Ford, Samuel Brown, 
tie, $10. Wm. C. Coskey, M. Richardson. T, Rich- 
Jesse Smith, ^ilas Condit, ardson, Eliza Wood, Eliza 
Mrs. Dusenberry, each $5. Downing, J. R. Downing, 
T. A.Hartwell, J. F. Voor- Wm. Wood, 0. Brown, D. 
hees,ea.$2. Geo. Gage,$l 105 00 Finney, A. Shumaker, 
$30 of which to constitute Charles Hopkins, Horace 
their Pastor, the Rev. Da- Simmons, H. 8. Boswick, 
vid Irving, a life member. A Friend, Mr. Parmerly, 
(2d Pres. Church) Mrs. M. each $1. P. Lilly, 50 cts., 
J. Graves, $20. Rev. Ar- P. Rossman,$2 50, Marcus 
thur Mitchell, Matth.Mitch- Lewis and Wm. Stacy, $2 
ell, Isaac R.Noyes, each $5. each. H. P. Norton, C. B. 
Miss Eliza A. Burnett, C. Curtis^John Wheeden,each 
H. Mulford, Mrs. Frances $1. John McKee, James 
King, each $2. Dr. Johnes, Nickerson, S. L. Potter, 

Horace Ayres, each $1 43 00 Wm. Mc.Vain, John Kil- 

of which $30 to constitute patrick, each $5. J. N. 

their Pastor, the Kev. Ar- Downs, A. G. King, each 

thur Mitchell, a life mem- 50 cts 118 00 

ber 148 00 Cannon— John Harris 1 Ot 

Burlington — Richard F. Mott, Mansfield — Solomon Sturges 100 00 

$5. Dr.J.W.Taylor,$2 50, Walnut mU — Uisa Maria 

Miss E. G. Cole, §2. Miss Overaker.... 20 «# 

Hannah Cooper, and R. 

Jones,each$l 1150 239 00 

Princeton — Professor Guyot. 5 00 

164 50 FOR REPOSITORY. 

" In addition to the above, 

the N. J. Col. Soc, (inclnd- NEW HAMPSHIRE— West . 

ing special contributions for Springfield — Geo. Olcott^ to 

the object from the churches July, 1862 3 00 

in Elizabeth,) appropriated CO NNECTICUT— Centre 

$277 35 for the outfit and Brook— Wm. Redfield. for 

transportation of the New 1861 and 1862 2 00 

Jersey emigrants to Balti- OHIO — Alliance — S.G.Scott, 

more." for 1862 1 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Miscellaneous 186 40 Total Repository 6 01 

OHIO. Total Donations 560 62 

By Rev. B. 0. Plimpton, ($118 :) Miscellaneous 186 40 

Q.UffordjA.G Bennet, Elisha 

Bennet, Y. Gillet, and P. Aggregate amoant... $763 02 
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conxk(;tk;ttt. 

Hf H4rY. John ilrcutt, ($112:) 

FmdttrU'k MnrquHnd, ea<;b 

$2f>, Z. B, WMk<;fiiari,$15. 

Moti(;M Hulkh'y, r.U. Terry, 

f'fk, K."/. CharleM Hiilkly, $2 $77 00 
Westport—Mrn. M. Winnlow.. 25 00 
iUra{/'ord—Wm. A. Booth.... 10 00 

112 00 
NKW YORK. 

JiopswdlCenlr^yMrH.f^.Hurch 5 00 
NKW JKKSiOV. 

Bv UtJV. John (;rcult, (1«4 50:) 

JHorriMtown—{\Hi Tnt». Ch.) 
Dttvia Olyphant, $50. W. 
0. Biikor, $20. Theo. Lit- 
tle, $10. Wrn. (;. CoBkey, 
JcHHu Hmith, >iliiM Condit, 
Mi'M. I)UHonhcrry,ca('.h $5. 
T. A.lIartwoll.J.K. Voor- 
hQ(*H,ea.$2. (ioo. (}itgi>,$l 105 00 
$;{() of whic.li to coiiHlituto 
tholr l*aHtor, the Rev. Da- 
vid IrviiiKi >!' HCo member. 
(2d l*iti». Church) MrH. M. 
J. (Jraves, $20. Rov. Ar- 
thur Mitchol I, Matt h. Mitch- 
ell, Inaac R.Noyes, each $5. 
MIhh KWm A. Burnett, 0. 
II. Mult'ord, MrH Kraucea 
King, ouch $'2. Dr. Johnes, 

Horace Ay ros, each $1 43 00 

of which $ao to constitute 
their Pastor, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Mitchell, n lifo mem- 
ber 148 00 

ih«Wi>4y/oM— 'Richurd P. Mott, 
$6. Dr J,W.T»ylor,$2 50, 
Mi88 K. 0. Dole, $2. Miss 
Hannah C'ooper, and R. 
Jones, each$l 11 50 

/VtfH(Wi>M — l^rotessorGuyot. 5 00 

164 50 
" In (iddition to the above, 
thi> N» J, Col. Soc.» (iuchid- 
lD|t su^ciAl contribution^^ for 
Ih* object tVoiu the churvhes 
tn KlUAMh>) appropriate 
%tt1 2»5 foor the outfit and 
Imuaportatiott s>t the New 
J Y emigrant;^ to Balti* 
■ .'* 

VRICT or COLVMBIA. 
»lbiak<(ou«)^^%.^ .«.**«. 186 40 

.a (X VUiwpton. ($118:) 
4>A.U Beuuet. Kli^ha 



Rogers, each $1. EliMim 
Knapp, John Canningbam, 
Erastus Crocker, J. W. 
Craoe, Martin E. Gray, L. 
D. Talbot, each $5. Jere- 
miah Campbell ,$ 1 0. Bllsba 
Wood,B. Harrington, Wm. 
Lyman, Eli Gals, Laora 
Bartram, C. Bartram, Mrs. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Stratton, J. 
Cooper, Andrew Conse, 
Wm. Griswold, A. H. Foot, 
Wm. BJair, E. French, B. 
Vronran, Wm. Gordon, 
Nelson Maalby, Miss M. E. 
Reily, W. C Corlett, J. E. 
Bailey, Dan Parker, War- 
ren Ford, Samael Brown, 
M. Richardson. T^ Rich- 
ardson, Eliza Wood, Eliza 
Downing, J. R. Downing, 
Wm. Wood, C. Brown, D. 
Finney, A. Shumaker, 
Charles Hopkins, Horace 
Simmons, H. IS. Boswick, 
A Friend, Mr. Parmerly, 
each $1. P. Lilly, 50 cts., 
P. Rossman,$2 50, Marcus 
Lewis and Wm. Stacy, $2 
each. H.P.Norton, C. B. 
Curtisjohn Wheeden,each 
$1. John McKee, James 
Nickerson, S. L. Potter, 
Wm. Mc.Vain, John Kil- 
patrick, each $5. J. N. 
Downs, A. G. King, each 

50cts 118 00 

Canton — John Harris 1 Of 

Mansfield — Solomon Sturges 100 00 
Walnut JliU — Miss Maria 
Overaker 20 Of 



239 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

NKW HAMPSHIRE— flr«»l 
^rm^field — Geo.Olcott to 
July, 1862 3 00 

CONNECTICUT— e«ifr« 
Brook— y^^m. Redfield. for 
1861 and 1862 2 ©• 

OmO—Aliumet—S. G.Scott, 

for 1862 1 Ot 

Total Repository.. ^ 6 M 

Total Dooatioos ^ 569 62 

ML^celianeoas 186 4% 



Aggregate aoMHUit^ $T53 tt 
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